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A  CUCKOO  IN  HARLEY  STREET 


CHAPTER  I 

CEDARSLAKE 

"All  that  glisters  is  not  gold” . . .  even  a  brass  plate  in  Harley  Street. 

It  seems  almost  heresy  to  say  so,  for  Harley  Street  is  no  longer 
merely  a  name ;  by  honoured  tradition  it  has  become  the  symbol 
of  a  great  profession — a  symbol  which  embraces  Wimpole  Street 
and  many  other  places  where  the  disciples  of  iEsculapius  collect. 
It  is  a  final  court  of  appeal.  Have  you  done  everything  ?  Have 
you  been  to  Harley  Street  ? 

But,  alas,  perfection  is  not  granted  to  mortal  man.  Many  a 
human  halo  is  found,  on  closer  inspection,  to  be  a  little  bent.  And 
we  must  not  expect  of  a  mere  street  what  is  denied  to  man.  It 
is  a  dangerous  responsibility  to  have  earned  so  great  a  reputation. 
At  the  price  of  a  consulting  room,  an  ambitious  doctor  may  add  a 
cubit  to  his  stature  and  make  a  bid  for  a  place  amongst  the  immortals. 

Our  friends.  Sir  John  Titmus,  Cecil  Faraday  and  Clifford 
Badderley,  in  spite  of  their  weaknesses,  are  really  great  men.  They 
adorn  their  profession,  honour  the  King  and  serve  their  country. 
There  are  many  such.  But  others  may  creep  in  ;  parasites,  who, 
beneath  the  cloak  of  respectability,  prey  upon  the  weak  and  helpless 
to  satisfy  their  greed  or  minister  to  their  lust.  Only  a  few,  perhaps  ; 
but  here  and  there  one  may  meet  them.  Such  was  Handley  Falke 
of  Cedarslake,  with  whom  our  story  is  concerned. 

•  •  •  .  .  , 

Cedarslake  was  a  suburban  Garden  City.  It  had  no  cedars, 
there  was  no  lake,  and  the  insincerity  of  its  name  was  reflected  in 
the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  Like  a  cancerous  growth  Cedarslake 
had  sprouted  from  the  outskirts  of  the  great  City  and  with  malignant 
opportunism  spread  sluggishly  along  the  ever  extending  bus  routes 
and  railway  lines  of  the  district. 

The  enterprising  Company  responsible  for  its  inception  had 
plotted  out  the  area  with  a  parsimonious  discretion  intended  to 
appeal  to  the  limited  bank  balances  of  prospective  purchasers. 
With  the  access  of  prosperity,  however,  the  promoters  had  adopted 
a  more  liberal  policy  and  on  its  outskirts  Cedarslake  was  more 
diffuse  and  less  discriminating.  Here  and  there,  dotted  through 
the  area,  were  more  imposing  mansions  well  calculated  to  lend 
dignity  and  weight  to  their  enterprise. 
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It  had  a  golf  course  with  a  water  hazard  at  the  t^ird  hole,  which 
was  doubtless  introduced  in  a  belated  attempt  to  cover  the  mendacity 
of  its  sponsors.  In  its  steady  growth  Cedarslake  engulfed  every 
obstacle  that  stood  in  its  way — some  derelict  brickfields  ;  a  sand-pit 
where  a  murder  had  been  committed ;  the  ancient  house  in  which 
for  twenty  years  old  Simon  Flint,  the  miser,  had  lived  in  treasured 
isolation  ;  a  bare  expanse  of  swampy  land  which  had  been  reclaimed 
with  half-burnt  refuse  and  broken  bricks. 

In  every  direction  unfinished  roads  stretched  across  the  stricken 
fields,  dying  a  natural  death  as  the  profits  of  the  enterprise  waned 
or  people  ceased  to  be  gulled  by  specious  advertisements.  But  by 
this  time  Cedarslake  was  a  residential  district  of  considerable  size. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  people  lived  too  close  together 
in  this  model  suburb.  It  is  impossible  to  respect  one’s  neighbours 
when,  every  Monday,  their  most  intimate  effects  are  to  be  seen 
dangling  from  a  clothes  line  in  various  stages  of  decomposition  or 
disrepair.  And  if  not,  why  not  ?  A  woman  who  flaunts  impeccable 
undies  of  sflk  and  lace  over  a  four-foot  garden  fence  is  possibly  no 
better  than  she  ought  to  be  and  probably  rather  worse. 

Old  Colonel  Bunderby — Generals  did  not  live  at  Cedarslake — 
who  was  on  the  Committee  of  the  local  Golf  Club  and  minded 
everyone’s  business  except  his  own,  had  increased  his  four-foot 
fence  to  eight  by  a  trellis  work  which  creepers  refused  to  cover ; 
but  then,  of  course,  he  was  an  old  campaigner  and  knew  all  about 
periscopes  and  observation  posts.  He  was  a  man  of  leisure,  which 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cedarslake  were  not.  Every  morning 
and  evening  they  swung  from  inadequate  straps  in  the  local  trains 
or  fought  for  places  in  omnibus  queues.  Colonel  Bunderby  con¬ 
templated  the  exodus  with  a  feeling  of  smug  satisfaction,  from 
behind  his  copy  of  the  Morning  News,  before  sallying  forth  to  the 
Golf  Club  for  his  daily  round. 

For  the  Colonel  life  would  have  been  tolerable  had  it  not  been 
for  Admiral  Stamper — and,  “damn  it  all’’,  what  business  had 
Stamper,  a  retired  Admiral,  to  live  in  Cedarslake  ?  The  worthy 
Admiral  did  not  play  golf  but  he  was  President  of  the  local  Chess 
Club,  and  always  referred  to  the  Navy  as  the  “Senior  Service’’  in 
a  tone  which  implied  that  any  other  form  of  National  Service  was 
beneath  contempt. 

The  only  neutral  territory  for  these  pillars  of  local  society  was 
the  drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Danbeny- Jones,  for  neither  could  afford 
to  neglect  a  woman  who  exercised  such  undisputed  sway  in  the 
neighbourhood.  As  everybody  knew — for  they  had  heard  it  ud 
nauseam — the  good  lady  could  trace  an  unbroken  line  of  descent 
from  the  Conquest.  For  those  who  professed  a  contempt  for 
hereditary  greatness,  the  money-bags  of  the  defunct  Jones,  who  had 
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traded  in  sausage  skins,  provided  an  unanswerable  argument. 

It  was  the  Colonel  who  first  heard  of  the  arrival  of  David  Mercer 
in  the  neighbourhood.  At  half-past  ten  one  morning,  in  the  dressing- 
room  at  the  Club  House,  he  was  forcibly  expressing  his  views  upon 
the  subject  of  unpunctuality  ;  for  his  opponent  was  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  late  and  a  slow  and  very  obdurate  couple  had  just  driven  off 
from  the  first  tee. 

"They  never  let  anyone  through,”  growled  the  irate  officer, 
and  he  glanced  at  the  only  other  occupant  of  the  room,  who  happened 
to  be  a  visitor. 

"Are  you  wanting  a  game,  sir  ?" 

The  speaker  was  a  stout  man  of  medium  build  clad  in  fragrant 
Harris  tweeds.  He  had  sleek  black  hair  parted  in  the  centre,  a 
ruddy  complexion  shading  in  places  to  a  bluish  tinge  suggestive  of 
a  keen  razor  blade,  and  a  ready  smile  which  revealed  a  set  of 
excellent  false  teeth. 

"I’ve  recently  come  to  Cedarslake,”  he  continued,  as  the  Colonel 
was  obviously  engaged  in  the  laborious  task  of  "sizing  him  up”. 
"Have  to  play  golf” — and  he  patted  suggestively  his  prominent 
waistcoat. 

At  this  moment  the  Colonel  caught  sight  of  his  defaulting 
opponent  coming  up  the  path  towards  the  Club  House. 

"Yes,”  he  said.  "What’s  your  handicap  ?” 

"Sixteen.” 

"I’m  a  bad  fourteen.  Shall  we  try  level?”  suggested  the 
Colonel,  who  always  liked  to  play  for  a  ball. 

The  other  man  acquiesced. 

The  door  burst  open.  "Sorry,  Bunderby,”  said  the  new-comer. 

"I’ve  just  fixed  up  a  game,”  snapped  the  Colonel.  "Come  along, 
sir,  before  any  more  doddering  idiots  litter  the  course.” 

"Perhaps  they’ll  let  us  through,”  suggested  his  opponent. 

"Bah !”  spluttered  the  man  of  war.  “You  don’t  know  old  Gumly. 
He’s  been  a  member  for  twenty  years  and  never  let  anyone  through 
yet.  He  can’t  hit  the  damned  thing  far  enough  to  lose  it.  My 
name’s  Bunderby,  sir,  Bunderby  of  the  Berkshires.” 

"And  mine,”  said  the  other,  "is  David  Mercer.” 

The  Colonel’s  fears  were  confirmed  ;  on  the  third  tee  they  over¬ 
took  the  sluggish  pair. 

"Nice  morning  for  golf,”  cackled  old  Gumly  affably,  as  he  teed 
his  ball  on  a  lofty  wooden  peg  and  selected  a  club  from  a  bag  which 
stood  upright,  supported  by  a  light  wooden  tripod. 

"Oh,  lord,”  groaned  the  Colonel,  as  the  ball  trickled  thirty  yards 
along  the  ground. 

The  old  man  deUberately  folded  the  tripod,  picked  up  his  bag 
and  hobbled  away. 
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“One  would  be  justified  in  taking  strong  measures,”  observed 
Mr.  Mercer. 

“He  ought  to  be  drawn  and  quartered,”  spluttered  his  companion. 

Mr.  Mercer  contemplated  the  receding  pair  and  his  face  suddenly 
brightened  perceptibly.  “Perhaps  we’ll  get  through  yet,”  he  said 
hopefully. 

On  the  next  tee  (there  was  always  time  to  catch  Gumly  on  the  tee) 
Mr.  Mercer  did  not  watch  the  old  man  when  he  was  driving.  He  was 
contemplating  the  tripod,  he  examined  it  closely,  he  even  fingered  it. 

“I  don’t  want  that  one  back,”  said  Gumly,  impressively,  as  his 
ball  skipped  gaily  over  a  bunker  and  came  to  rest  in  the  middle  of 
the  fairway  a  hundred  yards  from  the  tee. 

The  Colonel  swore,  for  it  had  been  a  moderately  decent  drive 
and  the  old  man  was  obviously  pleased  with  himself.  “He’ll  never 
let  us  through  now  !” 

‘  Mr.  Mercer  smiled. 

“Allow  me  to  tell  you,  sir,  it’s  no  laughing  matter,”  blustered 
his  irate  opponent.  “It’ll  take  us  three  hours  to  get  round  and  I’ve 
a  damned  fine  curry  for  lunch.” 

The  pair  ahead  reached  the  fifth  green,  but  Mr.  Gumly  did  not 
putt :  instead,  he  turned  all  his  clubs  out  on  the  grass  and  counted  them. 

“Fore  !”  yelled  the  Colonel  with  jubilation.  “Fore  !  Fore  1” 

Reluctantly,  Mr.  Gumly’s  partner  waved  them  through. 

“I’ve  lost  my  putter,”  wheezed  the  old  man,  as  they  came  up. 

“Putter  ?”  queried  Mr.  Mercer.  “Then  it  must  have  been  your 
putter  I  saw  Ipng  on  the  last  tee.” 

Mr.  Mercer  lost  the  match  ;  it  cost  him  half  a  crown. 

“What  about  to-morrow  ?”  asked  the  Colonel. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  they  were  firm  friends,  and  Mr.  Mercer 
had  been  admitted  to  full  membership  of  the  Club.  Cedarslake 
had  a  long  waiting  list,  but  the  Colonel  ruled  the  Committee  and 
everybody  liked  David  Mercer — more  especially  when  it  was  rumoured 
that  old  Gumly  was  resigning  his  membership. 

“I  hear,”  said  Mr.  Mercer  one  day,  when  he  was  enjoying  the 
amenities  of  the  “nineteenth  hole”,  “that  Handley  Falke  is  going 
to  settle  at  Cedarslake.” 

“What’s  his  handicap  ?”  asked  young  Sturgess. 

“His  profession.  He  doesn’t  play  golf.  You  see,  he’s  a  brilliant 
doctor,  a  most  extraordinary  person  ;  once  he  saved  my  life  when 
everyone  else  had  given  me  up.” 

“If  he’s  a  decent  doctor  we  can  do  with  ’im  here,”  stated  the 
Colonel,  who  kept  a  mythical  liver  which  the  local  profession 
refused  to  treat  with  becoming  respect. 

“I  doubt  if  he’ll  put  up  his  plate  .  .  .  research  you  know 
.  .  .  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.” 
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Mr.  Mercer  not  only  played  golf,  he  also  joined  the  Chess  Club 
and  had  the  honour  of  playing  that  game  with  the  Admiral.  More¬ 
over,  he  was  a  bit  of  a  lady’s  man  and  managed  to  get  invited  to 
tea  by  Mrs.  Danbeny-Jones.  Within  a  month  everyone  was  talking 
about  Dr.  Handley  Falke. 

In  due  course  the  doctor  arrived  in  Cedarslake  with  two  pantech¬ 
nicon-loads  of  furniture,  a  housekeeper  and  a  comely  wench  who 
for  domestic  purposes  was  classified  as  house-parlourmaid.  Casement 
curtains  of  a  fadeless  orange  decorated  the  windows  and  tradesmen 
from  far  and  near  left  their  cards, 

Cedarslake  held  its  breath— it  was  waiting  for  something  more — 
but  the  brass  plate  did  not  appear.  Instead,  Dr.  Falke  proceeded 
to  take  stock  of  the  neighbourhood  in  a  leisurely  and  impressive 
manner.  He  was  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  tall  and  broad-shouldered  , 
his  massive  head,  adorned  with  a  black  moustache  and  neat  imperial, 
was  surmounted  by  a  shock  of  hair  which  would  have  graced  a 
concert  platform.  His  dress  was  discreetly  flamboyant  with  flowing 
bow  and  wide-brimmed  sombrero.  People  might  dislike  such  a  man 
but  they  could  never  overlook  him. 

It  was  pleasant  for  the  doctor  to  meet  his  old  friend  David  Mercer 
again  ;  gratifying,  too,  to  hear  that  his  physical  improvement  had 
been  well  maintained.  Gratitude  !  Pah  !  Nature,  and  Mr.  Mercer  s 
own  constitution,  had  done  the  work.  Perhaps  just  a  little  assistance 
to  Nature  here  and  there  .  .  .  But,  of  course,  that  was  a  doctor’s  job. 

And  the  verdict  of  Cedarslake  was  that  he  was  a  modest  man. 

Daily,  Dr.  Falke  went  to  London.  He  was  the  rearguard  of 
the  morning  exodus  and  well  in  the  van  on  the  return  journey. 
When  people  asked  Mr.  Mercer  what  his  friend  did  in  town  he  smiled 
knowingly,  and  talked  impressively  (if  rather  indefinitely)  of  medical 
progress  and  scientific  research. 


CHAPTER  II 
TITTLE-TATTLE 

Mrs.  Danbeny-Jones  was  'At  Home’.  The  seating  accommodation 
of  her  drawing-room  had  been  stretched  to  its  limit  by  importing 
chairs  from  other  and  less  honourable  apartments.  It  was  obvious 
that  Mrs.  Jones  expected  a  full  house  ;  there  always  was  with  every 
fresh  sensation,  for  The  Gables  was  the  information  bureau  of 
Cedarslake. 

It  had  been  whispered  that  Doctor  Handley  Falke  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  lady  ;  and  the  61ite  of  Cedarslake,  with  one  consent, 
gnashed  their  teeth  and  flocked  to  her  ‘At  Home  .  Who  was  this 
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man,  so  supremely  indifferent  to  the  blandishments  of  his  neighbours, 
so  secure  in  his  proud  isolation  ?  Where  had  he  come  from  and  what 
was  he  going  to  do  ?  For  two  whole  months  he  had  been  in  their 
midst,  and  still  they  must  needs  be  content  with  the  stimulating 
fragments  which  fell  from  the  loaded  table  of  Mr.  David  Mercer. 

"And  so  modest,  my  dear."  It  was  Mrs.  Danbeny-Jones 
speaking  and  a  tense  silence  lent  emphasis  to  her  words.  "So, 
so  modest !  Of  course,  a  man  like  that  would  never  go  into  general 
practice.  Mr.  Mercer  is  very  reluctant  to  talk  about  him,  but  he 
did  mention  cancer  research,  and — ^though  it  seems  almost  too  good 
to  be  true — something  about  a  special  diet.” 

Maisie  Ebley,  with  dimpled  chin  cupped  in  two  well  manicured 
hands,  regarded  her  hostess  with  the  admiration  of  a  neophyte. 

"Now,  isn't  that  too  cute  ?”  she  gurgled. 

"It's  bound  to  come,”  murmured  a  spectral  spinster  wth  a 
voice.  She  was  an  ardent  vegetarian  and  had  suffered  much  in  her 
attempt  to  advocate  the  claims  of  raw  carrots.  “Bound  to  come 
.  .  .  the  tyranny  of  the  knife  is  overpast.” 

"Don’t  be  a  fool,  Jane,”  snapped  the  vicar's  wife.  "You  know 
quite  well  that  if  you  broke  your  1^  raw  carrots  wouldn't  help  yon, 
and  if  you  had  a  lump  in  your  breast  you’d  go  to  a  surgeon  like  the 
rest  of  us.” 

Mrs.  Danbeny-Jones  frowned — it  was  her  ‘At  Home’,  not  Mary 
Elworthy’s.  "But  surely,  surgery  is  a  confession  of  weakness. 
Men  like  Handley  Falke  encourage  us  to  hope  for  something  better, 
something  less  drastic  and  more  effective.” 

There  was  a  murmur  of  approval ;  the  autocrat  had  the  meeting 
with  her,  for  the  vicar’s  stipend  was  only  £2^0  a  year  and  everybody 
in  the  room  knew  the  exact  sum  ;  thej’  had  looked  it  up  in  Crockford. 

It  needed  a  good  deal  more  than  this  to  curb  the  tongue  of  his 
excellent  wife.  "Possibly,”  she  replied,  "but  we’ve  got  to  take 
things  as  we  find  them.  MTien  the  other  comes  it  will  be  quite  time 
enough  to  sing  a  ‘Te  Deum’  to  Doctor  Falke.” 

"I  admire  your  loyalty  to  old  Simmons,  Mary,  but  of  course  it 
cuts  both  ways — the  Vicar  meets  a  great  many  people.” 

Mary  Elworthy  flushed.  "Do  you  mean  that  he  attends  us  for 
nothing  as  an  advertisement  ?” 

"Well,  dear,  people  don’t  do  something  for  nothing  nowadays. 
Do  they  ?” 

Mary  prepared  to  depart.  “No,”  she  stid,  "not  in  Cedarslake.” 

"Gee,  that’s  fuimy  !”  laughed  Maisie. 

"I  admire  Mary,”  ventured  the  advocate  of  raw  carrots.  "She 
always  sa3rs  what  ^e  thinks  and  not  behind  people’s  backs.” 

Mrs.  Jones  bridled.  "Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  ?” 

The  door  wasflung  open. "Eff.HandleyFcilke,”the  maid  announced. 
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The  hostess  advanced,  with  outstretched  hands,  to  greet  him. 

"Oh  Dr.  Falke,  how  good  of  you  to  come." 

"Only  for  a  few  minutes,  dear  lady.  My  study  claims  me; 
publishers  know  not  the  quality'  of  mercy— thank  you.  no  su^or 
Siilk.  just  a  slice  of  lemon-lemons  !  How  well  named  ^e  Ci^s 
medica  !'  Yet  we  neglect  them,  we  forget  the  spark  of  life  that  is 

imprisoned  in  their  golden  splendour.  *1, 

He  was  addressing  his  hostess,  but  his  declamation  was  ttat  of 
an  orator  before  a  vast  audience.  He  passed  his  hand  through 
his  flowing  locks  and  subsided  with  a  pregnant  sigh  of  wearmess 

into  a  vacant  chair.  ,  t-.  o” 

Maisie  broke  the  portentous  silence.  "Guessyou  retired,  D^tor . 

He  waved  his  hand  in  airy  protest.  "Work."  he  proclaimed, 
"will  ever  exact  its  toll  of  human  weakness.  But  we  struggle  on 

towards  the  goal— we  struggle  on." 

For  twenty  minutes  the  ladies  of  Cedarslake  were  pnvileg^  to 
slake  their  thirst  for  knowledge  in  the  inexhaustible  supplies  of  Dr. 

Handley  Falke.  .  j  j  * 

At  last  Mrs.  Danbeny- J ones  was  alone.  Her  guests  had  dep^^ 
and  like  a  victorious  General,  she  surveyed  the  stricken  held, 
littered  with  buttered  scones  and  cucumber  sandwiches.  Suddenly, 
an  object  lying  on  a  chair  in  a  comer  of  the  room  mught  hw  eye. 
It  was  a  small  blue  leather  bag  ;  she  picked  it  up  and  pondered  o\  er 
it.  "Now,  what,"  she  exclaimed.  ... 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  she  smiled. 

"Did  I  leave  my  bag  behind  ?"  ^  j  i,  5»» 

She  held  it  up.  "Yes,  and  on  purpose  ...  I  wonder  v^y  . 
Chatsworth  simpered.  She  was  a  middle-aged  spmster  o 
independent  means  and  no  legitimate  occupation,  unless  a  sequence 
of  imaginary  ailments  can  be  called  an  occupation.  ^ 

She  sat  down  and  placed  a  hand  on  her  friend’s  arm.  It  was 

about  Dr.  Simmons.  Connie ;  you  know,  dear,  for  some  tune  \e 
been  convinced  that  he  doesn’t  understand  my  constitutaon.  \N  eU  . 
the  other  day  he  was  positively  mde  to  me— told  me  I  Id  be  mi^ 
better  if  I  didn’t  worry  so  much  .  .  .  told  me  to  play  golf  and  try 
to  think  less  about  my^lf .  He  was  terrible.  Of  course  he  s  always 
rude  and  never  had  any  manners,  but  this  was  unbearable. 

"WeU  go  to  someone  else.  There  are  plenty  of  doctom.^ 
Nessie  Chatsworth  edged  a  little  closer  to  her  fnend  ’  Couldn  t 
you  persuade  Dr.  Falke  to  see  me  ?  Informally— as  a  fnend,  so  to 
speak,  but  of  course  I  should  pay  him  just  the  same.’ 

Mrs.  Jones  chuckled ;  quite  a  number  of  people  had  a^ed  her 
if  it  wouldn’t  be  possible  for  them  to  see  Dr.  Falke  informally.  His 
exuberant  vitaUty  and  showy  person  appealed  to  the  t^-pe  of  woman 
that  hved  at  Cedarslake. 
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“I  might  put  it  to  him  ;  Mr.  Mercer  said  that  at  one  time  he  was 
a  successful  practitioner.  But  now,  of  course,  it’s  different,  I 
suppose  he’s  a  specialist  and  would  have  to  be  paid  accordingly.” 

"I  wouldn’t  mind  that,  if  he  could  do  me  any  good,”  urged  Nessie 
Chatsworth  tearfully. 

In  due  course  Dr.  Falke  was  tactfully  sounded.  “Of  course,  I 
know  it’s  against  professional  etiquette,  you  see  Dr.  Simmons  is 
her  regular  attendant.” 

‘‘Professional  etiquette !”  he  boomed.  ‘‘Bah  !  A  screen  for 
cowards,  a  screen  behind  which  they  hide  their  failures  and  in  front 
of  which  they  parade  their  successes.  I  will  ring  Simmons  up  and 
see  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  case.” 

Dr.  Falke  telephoned  to  Dr.  Simmons  at  8.30  the  following 
morning.  Simmons  had  been  up  all  night  with  a  difficult  case  : 
possibly,  had  it  not  been  for  this  he  might  have  handled  the  situation 
more  tactfully.  As  it  was,  he  consigned  Miss  Chatsworth  to  the 
devil  or  any  of  his  emissaries  who  cared  to  take  over  the  good  lady 
and  her  imaginary  ailments.  It  was  not  polite ;  nerves  are  apt  to 
be  ragged  when  breakfast  ushers  in  a  day  of  hard  work,  but  does  not 
follow  a  night’s  rest.  Moreover  Handley  Falke  was  not  the  style 
of  man  the  excellent  doctor  either  appreciated  or  trusted,  and  he  had 
heard  a  good  deal  about  Mr.  Mercer.  • 

That  Miss  Chatsworth  approved  of  her  new  medical  attendant 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  on  the  following  day  she  went 
round  to  thank  Mrs.  Danbeny- Jones  for  her  intervention. 

‘‘Perfectly  charming,  Connie  !  So  thorough  in  his  examination 
and  yet  .  .  .  ahem  ...  so  discreet ;  as  you  know,  dear,  how  shy 
I  always  am  with  doctors.  Of  course  old  Simmons  was  quite  wrong, 
I  always  knew  he  was.  I  asked  Dr.  Falke  if  he  didn’t  think  I  was 
anaemic  and  he  said,  at  once — no  beating  about  the  bush — that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  it  and  I  must  eat  .  .  .  but  I  won’t  go  into 
all  that  now.  He  says  it  will  take  time  but  that  if  I  follow  his  advice 
I  shall  get  quite  well.” 

It  was  the  thin  end  of  a  very  massive  wedge.  Six  weeks  later 
Dr.  Falke,  having  responded  reluctantly  to  the  importunity  of  many 
dissatisfied  patients,  put  up  his  plate — "in  self-defence”  as  he  said. 
He  still  maintained  the  pose  of  a  speciahst  and,  incidentally,  the 
fees. 

His  reputation  w'as  considerably  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
local  profession  had  refused  to  meet  him  in  view  of  Mr.  Mercer’s 
missionary  enterprise. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  inspired  confidence.  For  the 
ladies  he  kept  a  caressing,  soothing  manner  which  was  judiciously 
blended  with  firmness ;  with  the  men  he  was  bluff,  "hail-fellow  ! 
well  met”,  and  replete  with  yarns  carefully  spiced  to  suit  the  taste 
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of  his  audience.  The  local  temperament  was  well  adapted  to  such 
a  type  of  man. 

Within  six  months  Cedarslake  was  eating  out  of  his  hand  and 
people  were  drifting  in  from  outlying  districts  as  his  reputation 
spread.  Most  of  the  dyspeptics  and  chronic  rheumatics  (and  where 
are  there  not  many  such  ?)  were  on  elaborate  and  curious  diets, 
which  required  time  and  patience,  combined  with  strict  adherence 
to  a  regime  sufficiently  complicated  to  provide  an  excuse  for  Dr. 
Falke  in  case  of  ultimate  failure. 

'Specimens'  flowed  into  his  laboratory,  from  which  he  obtained 
private  and  exclusive  information  with  regard  to  the  internal 
machinery  of  his  patients.  His  art  was  embellished  with  all  the 
mumbo-jumbo  of  a  medieval  alchemist’s  cell — indeed,  the  simile 
is  an  apt  one  for  therefrom  he  extracted,  if  not  pure  gold,  at  least 
its  equivalent  in  the  currency  of  the  realm. 


CHAPTER  III 

DAVID  AND  JONATHAN 

There  is  nothing  more  ugly  than  ingratitude,  or  more  attractive 
than  a  true  friendship  built  upon  the  due  recognition  of  a  debt  which 
can  never  be  repaid.  Gratitude  is  a  reciprocal  virtue — it  blesses  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  In  this  case  Mr.  Mercer  gave. 

He  was  popular  with  the  ladies — a  neat  man  with  a  tailor 
sufficiently  expert  to  camouflage  that  slight  premature  rotundity 
of  figure  which  testified  to  the  easy  conscience  of  its  owner.  To  be 
really  popular  one  must  have  a  congenial  subject  and  a  ready  tongue. 
Mr.  Mercer  had  both. 

Once  a  month  a  consultation  took  place  between  the  two  friends 
in  Dr.  Falke’s  study  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  It  was  not 
concerned  with  Mr.  Mercer’s  health.  The  doctor  never  missed  that 
appointment  and  Bessie  had  standing  orders  to  say  that  he  was 
engaged  and  could  not  be  disturbed. 

In  public  Mr.  Mercer  treated  his  friend  with  an  affectionate  but 
respectful  familiarity  which  was  very  impressive  to  onlookers  : 
he  hung  on  his  words,  he  asked  his  advice.  Indeed,  there  were 
cynics  who  hinted  that  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  provide  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  a  display  of  the  doctor’s  learning.  But  here  the  cynics 
were  confounded  for  it  only  brought  out  more  significantly  the  innate 
modesty  of  genius.  Dr.  Falke  never  boasted  of  his  achievements. 

The  monthly  meeting  gave  them  both  an.  opportunity  to  relax  : 
possibly  the  ladies  of  Cedarslake  would  have  been  shocked  had  they 
been  privileged  to  attend. 
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Mr.  Mercer,  in  shirt-sleeves  with  a  fat  cigar  between  his  gleaming 
teeth,  was  stretched  at  disrespectful  ease  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair. 
On  the  floor  by  his  side  was  a  massive  day-book,  on  his  knees  a  less 
massive  ledger  which  he  was  examining  with  interest. 

“Yes,”  he  remarked  genially.  “That  seems  all  right  and  pretty 
good  going  too  !” 

“Cramped  !”  complained  his  companion,  who  was  picking  his 
teeth  with  a  quill,  “far  too  cramped  !” 

“But  you’re  getting  them  in  from  all  over  the  shop  !” 

“Only  the  riff-raff.  The  cream  goes  to  London,  to  Harley  Street.” 

Mr.  Mercer  took  out  a  pencil  and  jotted  down  some  figures  on  a 
sheet  of  paper.  He  divided  them  by  two. 

“Sixty-two,  ten,  six,”  he  read. 

Dr.  Falke  took  out  a  cheque-book  and  tapped  it  on  the  table, 
“It’s  too  much,”  he  grumbled. 

“It’s  what  we  agreed,”  the  other  retorted.  “Knowledge  is  power, 
my  dear  friend,  knowledge  is  power.”  And  he  chuckled  maliciously. 

The  doctor  scowled  and  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  of  his  face 
contracted  spasmodically.  Mr.  Mercer  watched  them  twitch ; 
he  even  counted  .  .  .  one  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three  .  .  .  four  .  .  .  five. 

“Stop  that,”  he  threatened.  ‘<T  don’t  trust  you  when  you 
twitch  ...  I  remember  .  .  .” 

Dr.  Falke  held  up  his  hand.  “Hush  !”  he  whispered. 

His  friend  sneered.  “It  seems  to  me  that  fifty-fifty  just  about 
meets  the  case,” 

Dr.  Falke  passed  his  hand  down  the  right  side  of  his  face.  “It’s 
only  a  tic,”  he  observed. 

“I  don’t  mind  if  it’s  a  bug,  a  tick  or  a  louse,”  growled  Mercer. 
“I  don’t  like  it,  it  reminds  me  of  Paris.” 

“Is  that  why  you  brought  that  stick  ?” 

“Well,  it’s  a  handy  weapon  of  defence.  There’s  a  fine  chunk  of 
lead  in  this  knob.” 

Falke  took  a  fountain  pen  from  his  pocket  and  shook  it  over  the 
waste-paper  basket.  He  wrote  out  a  cheque  and  signed  it  with  a 
flourish.  “There  you  are.”  he  said. 

“Cuff's,  Lombard  Street,”  read  Mr.  Mercer.  “Wise  man  I 
We  don’t  want  people  to  talk.” 

The  doctor  resumed  his  attentions  with  the  tooth-pick. 

“And  if  I  refused  ?”  he  questioned. 

“But  you  wouldn’t  be  so  foolish,  so  very  foolish,  we’ve  hardly 
started  yet.  In  any  case  we  sink  or  swim  together.” 

He  stretched  himself,  picked  up  the  coat  and  placed  the  cheque 
securely  in  his  wallet.  “We’re  both  fairly  good  actors,”  he  continued, 
"it  would  be  unfortunate,  most  unfortunate,  if  one  of  us  failed.” 

When  he  had  gone.  Dr.  Handley  Falke  sat  at  his  desk  idly 
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turning  over  the  pages  of  his  ledger,  and  the  indicator  on  his  face 
registered  danger.  He  rang  the  bell  and  a  large  comely  girl  with 
full  lips,  dark  eyes  and  black  hair,  came  into  the  room. 

“Tea,  Bessie." 

When  she  returned  he  pointed  to  a  chair.  “Mrs.  Simkins  out  ?" 

“Yes.” 

“Has  Mr.  Mercer  ever  made  love  to  you,  Bessie  ?” 

The  girl  showed  her  white  teeth.  “He’skissedme,"  she  volunteer¬ 
ed.  “But  there’s  no  need  for  you  to  be  jealous;  he’s  too  sleek  and  oUy  I” 

“No.  I’m  not  jealous,  in  fact  you  can  encourage  him  a  bit  if 
you  like,  it  may  be  useful.” 

“He  asked  me  to  come  to  his  rooms.” 

Dr.  Falke  pondered.  “I  don’t  see  any  objection.  That  too 
might  help.” 

The  girl  nodded,  replenished  his  cup,  and  posed  suggestively 
before  him. 

“And  what  do  I  get  ?” 

Handley  Falke  took  a  leather  case  from  his  pocket.  “For  a 
good  girl,”  he  said. 

She  opened  it  and  her  eyes  sparkled.  “I ’Id  do  a  good  deal  for 
you,  old  thing.” 

“Is  it  for  myself  or  for  what  I  can  give  you  ?” 

She  put  her  arm  round  his  neck.  “You  know  perfectly  well 
we  can’t  resist  you — ^women  can’t.” 

“They’re  a  poor  lot,  Bessie,  not  fit  to  black  your  boots.” 

The  girl  purred  and  stretched  to  her  full  height,  as  though 
challenging  comparison. 

He  held  out  his  hands.  “Come  here,  you  witch.  When  you  look 
like  that  St.  Anthony  himself  couldn’t  resist  you.” 

“He’ld  have  to,”  she  laughed.  “I  don’t  believe  in  squandering 
my  assets.  If  you’ve  finished  your  tea  I’ll  clear  up  and  clear  out ; 
the  old  girl  will  be  in  soon.” 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  MISER’S  DAUGHTER 

The  house  where  Simon  Flint,  the  miser,  lived  was  on  the  outskirts 
of  Cedarslake,  at  the  end  of  a  new  road  which  challenged  his 
solitude  but  did  not  justify  its  existence.  Of  the  few  houses  in  the 
road  only  one  or  two  were  taken.  It  almost  seemed  as  though 
there  were  some  strange  taboo  upon  that  area,  which  was  circum¬ 
scribed  by  two  adjacent  roads  stretching  away  on  either  side  and 
defining  the  boundary  of  Simon  Flint’s  property. 
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The  Dell — most  inappropriately  named  under .  the  changed 
conditions — possessed  a  large  garden  with  a  small  wooded  slope 
leading  down  towards  the  swampy  area  which  had  been  incorporated 
in  the  property.  The  promoters  of  the  enterprise  had  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  persuade  Flint  to  sell,  for  the  Dell  hampered  all 
organized  schemes  of  development.  But  Simon  was  an  obstinate 
man  ;  his  house  might  be  derelict,  the  garden  overgrown  with  weeds, 
the  wood  a  depository  for  tin  cans  and  casual  refuse,  but  it  was  his 
and  he  refused  to  sell. 

His  daughter,  Hetty,  looked  after  him,  and  a  woman  came  in 
daily  to  do  the  rough  work.  Simon  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
educate  a  daughter  and  then  pay  a  cook — his  needs  were  simple 
and  Hetty  had  twenty-four  hours  every  day  in  which  to  satisfy 
them.  It  had  never  occurred  to  the  man  to  lighten  her  burden  or 
study  her  feelings.  Ever  since  her  mother’s  death,  which  happened 
when  Hetty  vras  fourteen,  she  had  been  a  drudge.  In  the  early  days 
there  had  been  rebellion  and  tears  but  he  had  flogged  and  terrified 
her  into  submission. 

With  his  wife  it  had  been  the  same ;  indeed,  it  was  only  her 
dying  words  which  had  saved  him  from  a  charge  of  manslaughter. 
Nobody  really  believed  that  she  had  fallen  downstairs,  but  the 
statement  of  a  dying  woman  is  powerful  evidence  and  it  had  been 
carefully  recorded  in  writing  and  witnessed  by  both  doctor  and 
nurse.  Hetty  had  seen  the  ‘accident’,  and  the  task  of  subjection 
had  not  been  a  difficult  one. 

When  Handley  Falke  arrived  at  Cedarslake  she  was  a  small 
flat-chested  girl  of  twenty  with  a  sallow,  greasy  skin  and  a  tendency 
to  acne.  Her  appearance  was  a  source  of  profound  satisfaction  to 
her  father,  who  realized  that  her  domestic  duties  were  unlikely  to  be 
hampered  by  romantic  adventures. 

What  Hetty  Flint  might  have  been  under  other  conditions  was 
difficult  to  conjecture.  In  some  ways  she  resembled  her  mother 
who  had  been  a  woman  of  high  principles  and  abounding  charity,  as 
was  manifested  on  her  deathbed.  But  neither  in  childhood  nor 
adolescence  had  Hetty  been  permitted  to  possess  any  individuality 
at  all ;  by  a  deliberate  policy  she  had  been  fettered  securely  to  her 
cramped  and  lonely  existence. 

She  knew  that  her  father  was  supposed  to  be  a  wealthy  man  and, 
presumably,  in  due  course,  his  wealth  would  pass  into  her  hands 
unless  he  practised  some  diabolical  prank  to  cheat  her  of  this  hardly- 
earned  heritage.  In  any  case  she  was  not  greatly  concerned,  for 
the  potentialities  of  wealth,  as  manifested  in  their  daily  menage, 
had  no  attraction  for  the  girl.  It  did  not  occur  to  Simon  Flint  that 
the  prospects  might  balance  her  lack  of  charm.  He  was  an  egotist, 
and,  though  he  guarded  his  ^alth  with  every  precaution  that 
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common-sense  or  medical  knowledge  could  suggest,  he  did  not 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  premature  demise.  A  bad  habit  of 
disputing  his  bills  had  deprived  him  of  the  services  of  most  of  the 
doctors  in  Cedarslake.  Falke’s  arrival  had  therefore  been  opportune, 
for  it  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  find  a  medical  attendant 
whom  he  had  not  insulted.  There  was  much  speculation  as  to  the 
probable  survival  of  the  new-comer  and  bets  were  freely  exchanged 
at  the  Golf  Club.  Which  only  shows  that  Cedarslake  had  failed 
to  appreciate  the  adaptability  of  Handley  Falke. 

When  Falke  first  attended  him  Simon  Flint  was  breaking  up. 
He  was  a  tall,  big-boned  man  with  a  massive  head  crowned  by  sparse 
grey  hair.  On  his  taloned  hands  the  bulging  veins  traversed  by 
devious  routes  the  parchment  skin  ;  over  the  hollowed  temples  the 
tortuous  arteries  throbbed.  Such  tokens  were  significant.  For  the 
moment  Falke  was  not  concerned  with  the  settlement  of  his  account. 

“The  doctor  is  coming  to  see  me  this  evening.” 

The  miser  shot  the  remark  at  his  daughter  as  though  he  would 
threaten  her  to  dispute  it.  The  girl  suspended  her  cup  in  mid-air. 

“Dr.  Falke  !”  she  repeated  vaguely. 

“I  said  so  !  Can’t  you  hear  properly  ?” 

“I  was  just  thinking.” 

“Thinking  !  Dreaming,  you  mean.  You’re  always  dreaming 
nowadays.  You’ll  have  to  wake  up,  my  girl.  Work !  That’s 
what  I  keep  you  for  .  .  .  it’s  all  you  can  expect  with  a  face  like  that.” 

“It’s  not  my  fault,”  she  whimpered.  “I  sometimes  think  that 
if  I  got  out  more  ...” 

“Got  out  more  !”  he  mocked.  “And  what  then  ?” 

“Perhaps  I  shouldn’t  get  spots  and  look  so  sickly ;  mother  was 
pretty  once.” 

The  man  picked  up  the  bread  knife.  “You  slut !”  he  hissed. 
“If  you  mention  her  name  again  I’ll  kill  you,  even  if  I  swing  for  it.” 

The  girl  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  he  dropped  the  knife. 
“That’s  it,  cry,  cry,  cry,  from  morning  to  night.  You  haven’t  the 
guts  of  a  louse  !” 

When  Falke  arrived  he  shook  hands  with  Hetty.  “And  how  is 
our  invalid  ?”  he  asked. 

Hetty  was  puzzled._  The  doctor  never  seemed  to  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  her,  but  the  clasp  of  his  hand  varied  from  day  to 
day.  At  first  it  had  merely  registered  a  casual  greeting.  Then, 
almost  imperceptibly,  its  nature  had  changed  ;  it  had  betokened 
interest,  friendship,  understanding,  indignation,  sympathy,  reso¬ 
lution,  affection,  possibly  even  love.  From  a  crescendo  of  intimate 
trivialities  she  had  built  a  dreamland  where  she  retired  from  the 
constant  fret  of  life.  He  had  hardly  spoken  to  the  girl  but  he  had 
won  her  heart.  Impossible  that  such  a  man  could  love  her  .  .  . 
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but  .  .  .  and  Hetty  always  halted  deliciously  on  that  reservation, 
for  she  was  in  love — as  Dr.  Handley  Falke  intended  her  to  be. 

Within  three  months  of  his  first  visit  the  doctor  was  firmly 
entrenched.  Simon  placed  implicit  faith  in  his  ability  and  had  no 
reason  to  fear  that  his  daughter  would  appeal  to  so  exuberant  a 
personality.  The  girl  herself  found  no  further  justification  for  her 
presumptuous  thoughts ;  the  manual  barometer  remained  at  “set 
fair”  but  no  further  advances  were  made.  I  love  you,  I  love  you 
not — life  holds  no  thrill  that  can  compare  with  such  perplexity. 

“That  girl’s  anaemic,”  he  told  Flint  gruffly,  one  day. 

The  miser  was  not  interested,  he  put  his  hand  behind  his  ear : 
“Eh  ?”  he  said. 

“That  girl’s  anaemic,  she’ll  find  the  work  of  this  house  too  much 
for  her  soon.” 

“Work  !  Work  !”  mumbled  the  old  man.  “But  she’s  got  to 
work,  she  costs  me  a  bit.  Can’t  you  give  her  something  ?” 

The  other  nodded.  “Possibly.  I’ll  have  a  look  at  her.” 

Dr.  Falke  examined  Hetty. 

“Do  you  want  to  see  my  chest  ?”  she  asked,  with  hesitation. 

“Yes.  I  want  to  listen  to  your  heart.” 

The  girl  fumbled  with  her  blouse  ;  she  had  never  been  examined 
by  a  doctor  before  and  Handley  Falke  occupied  another  place  in 
her  thoughts. 

“That  will  do.” 

The  girl  stood  before  him  holding  her  thin  vest  apart  with  shaking 
hands. 

He  placed  a  warm,  firm  hand  on  her  left  breast.  “Tut,  tut,” 
he  exclaimed.  “This  will  never  do.” 

The  girl  thrilled  to  his  touch.  “What  is  it  ?”  she  asked. 

“Too  rapid,  far  too  rapid  !  ” 

He  tapped,  he  listened,  he  asked  practical  and  very  intimate 
questions,  devoid  of  the  faintest  suspicion  of  sentiment. 

Hetty  was  puzzled — as  he  intended  her  to  be.  When  he  said 
good-bye  his  grip  registered  a  kindly,  tolerant  interest.  When  she 
retired  that  night  Hetty  gazed  long  and  regretfully  into  the  cracked 
mirror.  It  reflected  a  sallow  face  marred  by  small  pimples  ;  and, 
just  above  her  left  collar-bone,  was  a  high-water  mark.  She  washed 
it  off,  crept  into  bed  and  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

A  romantic  disposition  cherishes  suspense — the  alternation 
between  hope  and  despair,  the  peaks  of  high  emotion  and  the  valleys 
of  self-abasement.  Security  provides  no  thrills ;  it  supplies  a 
larder  well  stocked  with  beef  and  potatoes,  but  not  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  For  the  next  few  weeks  Hetty  Flint  was  lost  in 
this  maze  of  blissful  uncertainty. 

Each  Thursday  Dr.  Falke  attended  her  father.  The  days  of  the 
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veek  lost  individuality,  they  merely  occupied  a  position  of  greater 
)T  less  proximity  to  the  eagerly  anticipated  visit.  Her  eyes  sparkled, 
ihe  dressed  more  becomingly,  she  became  more  animated  ;  and  her 
ather  regarded  her  with  uneasy  suspicion  for  he  was  becoming  dis- 
rustful  of  the  Thursday  visits. 

"You  are  neglecting  your  other  patient.”  He  shot  the  remark 
)ut  craftily,  hoping  to  catch  Falke  off  his  guard. 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  the  subject  did  not  interest 
lim.  “Nerves,”  he  remarked,  "are  the  curse  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  The  girl  is  unbalanced,  she  suffers  from  neurasthenia.” 

Flint  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  tone  of  voice  dispelled  any 
fears  which  he  might  have  entertained.  He  tapped  his  forehead; 
a  crafty  look  came  into  his  bleared  eyes.  "Daft,”  he  snarled. 
"That's  what  she  is.  She  won’t  get  my  money — I  shall  make  a  will.” 

The  doctor  nodded  indifferently. 

That  night  Hetty  slept  with  her  face  cradled  in  her  right  hand, 
and  she  dreamt  of  Handley  Falke.  She  was  certain  now  ...  as 
he  meant  her  to  be.  All  the  gratitude  of  her  starved  heart  was 
lavished  on  the  man  who  had  deigned  to  stoop  to  her  insignificance. 

In  the  next  room  the  miser  wheezed  and  coughed  and  chuckled. 
He  was  a  clever  one — nobody  should  rob  him  of  the  girl — alone  in  all 
the  world  she  knew  the  truth  about  her  mother,  he  could  not  afford 
to  let  her  free.  He  hated  her.  For  years  her  face,  so  like  that  other, 
had  reproached  him.  But  he  had  paid  her  back  and  still  could  do  so. 

In  the  grip  of  his  unbalanced  hatred  he  choked  and  gasped  for 
breath.  He  knocked  on  the  wall  and  the  girl  hurried  to  him. 

"Water  !”  he  croaked.  "Water,  damn  you.  D’ye  want  to  kill 
me  ?” 

She  put  her  left  arm  behind  his  shoulders  and  raised  the  glass  to 
his  lips. 

"It’s  all  right,”  she  told  him  gently.  "Don’t  excite  yourself, 
it  only  makes  you  worse.”  She  lowered  him  on  to  the  pillows  and 
waited,  shivering,  whilst  he  recovered  his  breath. 

"Good  night,”  she  said,  and  returned  to  her  room. 

Two  weeks  later  Handley  Falke  proposed  and  was  accepted. 

"It  would  probably  be  wise  not  to  tell  your  father  just  at  present.” 

The  girl  gladly  agreed.  Weak  though  the  old  man  was,  she  still 
feared  him. 


“Have  you  made  that  will  you  spoke  about  the  other  day  ?” 

The  old  man  peered  into  the  doctor’s  face  with  anxious  inquiry. 
"No.  But  I  shall  soon  .  .  .  very  soon.  She  shan’t  have  my 
money.  Why  do  you  ask  ?” 
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Falke  tapped  his  stethoscope  significantly.  The  blood  throbbed 
heavily  in  the  thickened  arteries  of  the  old  man.  He  clutched  the 
arms  of  his  chair. 

"You  don’t  mean  .  . 

The  other  laid  a  restraining  hand  on  his  arm.  "Don’t  get 
excited,’’  he  advised.  "We  must  keep  calm  .  .  .  keep  calm.’’ 
And  there  was  a  warning,  almost  a  menace,  in  his  voice. 

The  miser  fought  grimly  with  the  fear  that  was  clutching  at  his 
heart — the  cold,  constricting  hand  of  inevitable  fate. 

"You  don’t  mean  .  .  ’’he  repeated. 

"Your  heart  is  in  a  very  bad  state.’’ 

"I’m  only  sixty-seven,"  he  quavered.  "Men  live  to  seventy- 
five  or  eighty.” 

“A  man  is  as  old  as  his  arteries.  Yours  are  eighty  already.” 

Slowly,  with  a  refined  cruelty,  he  was  convincing  the  old  man  of 
the  imminence  of  death — and  it  was  the  one  thing  he  feared. 

The  invalid  clutched  at  his  throat  and  staggered  to  his  feet. 
With  trembling  hand  he  plucked  a  cheque-book  from  his  pocket. 

"I’ll  pay,”  he  whispered.  "Pay,  whatever  you  ask  if  you  can 
save  me — give  me  a  few  more  years.” 

The  other  shook  his  head.  "Nothing  can  save  you  now ;  it’s 
only  a  question  of  days.” 

With  a  shriek  of  terror  the  miser  tore  at  his  collar.  "I’m  .  .  . 
choking !”  he  gasped,  and  collapsed  like  a  bundle  of  discarded 
clothing  into  the  chair. 

The  girl  burst  into  the  room.  "What  was  that  ?”  she  cried. 
"What  is  the  matter  ?” 

"Your  father  has  had  a  heart  attack.  My  bag  .  .  .  quickly  ! 
You’ll  find  it  in  the  hall.” 

Falke  felt  the  patient’s  pulse  ;  it  was  rapid,  but  firm  and  regular. 
He  took  a  syringe  from  his  bag,  filled  it  from  a  glass  phial,  and 
injected  the  contents  into  the  arm. 

"He’ll  be  better  now,  perhaps  sleep.” 

Between  them  they  helped  the  old  man  up  to  his  room  and  got 
him  into  bed. 

"Ring  me  up  at  once  if  he  gets  any  worse.” 

The  invalid  slept  fitfully  through  the  night  whilst  the  girl 
watched  beside  him.  She  had  no  love  for  the  man,  but  he  was  her 
father  and  her  womanly  sympathy  responded  to  his  helplessness. 
Why  had  he  always  hated  her  so  bitterly  ?  But  she  had  found  love, 
and  in  her  restored  self-respect  could  find  no  place  for  recrimination. 
His  reproaches  could  no  longer  hurt ;  his  taunts  had  lost  their  sting. 

He  was  breathing  more  easily  now  ;  sleeping  peacefully.  In  the 
fullness  of  her  gratitude  she  thanked  God  for  the  love  of  a  man  whose 
life  was  consecrated  to  so  beneficent  a  work. 
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The  doctor  came  early  the  next  morning  ;  it  was  his  first  visit. 
3e  examined  the  patient  with  calm  deliberation,  and  in  his  face  the 
;irl  read  a  message  of  warning,  a  grim  confession  of  defeat.  He 
irew  her  from  the  room.  "You  must  be  prepared  for  the  worst,” 
le  said  gravely.  "There  is  severe  degeneration  of  the  myocardium 
ind  extensive  atheroma  of  the  aorta.” 

The  incomprehensible  terms  convinced  the  girl  of  the  gravity  of 
:he  case. 

"But  his  pulse  was  ever  so  strong  when  he  woke  up,”  she 
protested.  "I  felt  it.” 

Falke  answered  irritably.  "It  needs  skill  and  experience  to 
nterpret  the  pulse.” 

"But  the  injection  did  him  so  much  good.” 

"Would  you  like  me  to  give  him  another  ?” 

The  girl  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "But  you  know  best  what  is 
jood  for  him.  Handley !  What  is  the  matter  ?  Your  face  is 
;  witching.” 

He  bent  down  and  opened  his  bag.  "Strain  .  .  .  anxiety 
.  .”  he  said.  "It  needs  courage  to  play  with  the  issues  of  life  and 
ieath.” 

"How  good  you  are  !” 

He  filled  the  syringe. 

"Do  you  want  some  boiling  water  ?” 

The  man  started.  "Boiling  water  ?  Yes,  I  must  boil  the  syringe.” 

She  stood  beside  him  whilst  he  administered  the  injection.  His 
land  trembled  slightly. 

"Let  him  sleep  if  he  wants  to.  You  can  telephone  if  he  becomes 
worse.  He  is  very  bad,  very  bad  indeed.” 

She  placed  a  timid  hand  on  his  arm.  "Nobody  could  have  done 
more,”  she  whispered. 

Handley  Falke  passed  his  hand  caressingly  down  the  right  side 
of  his  face. 

Two  or  three  times  during  the  morning  Hetty  opened  the  sick¬ 
room  door  and  peeped  in.  The  invalid  was  sleeping — very  quietly. 
As  the  hours  went  by  she  became  vaguely  alarmed.  Was  this  sleep, 
this  heavy,  unnatural  stupor  ?  She  touched  his  arm  ;  she  shook 
him  gently.  Then  she  listened.  .  .  .  He  was  still  breathing.  His 
nightshirt  was  drenched  with  perspiration,  the  pulse  was  scarcely 
perceptible. 

"Father  !”  she  cried.  "Father  !  Can’t  you  hear  me  ?” 

But  Simon  Flint  was  never  to  hear  again  the  voice  of  the  girl  who 
had  served  him  so  faithfully. 

When  Falke  arrived  the  man  was  dead.  And  Hetty  Flint  only 
remembered  that  he  was  her  father. 

The  doctor  patted  her  on  the  shoulder.  Her  grief  was  entirely 
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beyond  his  understanding,  for  unselfishness  was  a  quality  he  had 
never  studied. 

“You  still  have  me,  dear,”  he  told  her.  “But  perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well  not  to  mention  our  engagement  for  a  few  weeks.” 

The  death  of  Simon  Flint  caused  little  surprise  and  less  sorrow  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Cedarslake. 

He  was  buried  in  a  plain  oak  coffin  with  brass  handles.  On  the 
top  was  a  wreath  of  white  lilies.  There  was  nothing  ironical  about 
it.  Hetty  was  quite  sincere. 


CHAPTER  V 

A  REMEDY  FOR  SIN 

Wedding  bells  and  orange  blossoms.  The  six  months  that  had 
elapsed  since  her  father’s  death  had  transformed  Hetty  Flint. 
Affluence,  love,  freedom,  friendship,  had  poured  in  healing  streams 
through  the  arid  pastures  of  her  life  and,  behold,  the  wilderness  had 
blossomed  as  the  rose.  She  was  an  heiress  and  Cedarslake  had  laid 
at  her  feet  its  tribute  of  sophisticated  frankincense  and  myrrh. 

Mrs.  Danbeny- Jones  had  given  an  introduction  to  her  dressmaker, 
her  milliner,  her  hosier  ;  and  the  ‘cute’  hairdresser  recommended  by 
Maisie  Ebley  had  done  the  rest. 

But  it  was  to  Mary  Elworthy  that  she  owed  her  clear  skin  and 
sparkling  eyes,  and  it  was  to  Mary  that  she  gave  her  confidence  and 
affection.  “Plenty  of  sleep,  fresh  air,  fruit  and  vegetables.”  Mary 
was  no  fool.  Pimples  don’t  want  a  skin  specialist,  they  want  common- 
sense. 

It  was  Mary  Elworthy  who  first  heard  of  her  engagement  to 
Handley  Falke,  and  a  shadow  passed  over  the  woman’s  face  as  she 
gazed  at  the  enthusiastic  girl. 

“He’s  so  wonderful !  ...  so  good  to  Father  .  .  .  clever  .  .  . 
and  so  generous.” 

The  eager  words  tumbled  over  one  another  as  they  poured  forth 
in  generous  opposition  to  the  implied  doubt.  The  clergyman’s  wife 
stooped  and  kissed  her. 

“I  hope  you’ll  be  as  happy  as  you  deserve,  dear.” 

“But  you  haven’t  congratulated  me.” 

Her  friend  laughed.  “You  !”  she  teased.  “He’s  the  one  to 
be  congratulated.  You  see  I  know  you  quite  well  but  I  hardly 
know  Dr.  Falke  at  all.  Marriage  is  a  very  intimate  thing,  one  gets 
below  the  surface.” 

“But  he’s  ever  so  kind.  Everybody  says  so  and  I’ve  known  him 
quite  a  long  time.” 
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Mary  sighed.  Sometimes  one  can  only  be  an  onlooker,  and, 
after  all,  there  was  nothing  definite. 

“If  I  can  ever  be  of  any  use  to  you  ...” 

Hetty  squeezed  her  hand.  "You  can  advise  me,  sometimes 
feel  very  ignorant  and  there’s  the  wedding.  Handley  is  such  a  big 
man,  it  seems  foolish  to  worry  him  over  trifles.  ^ 

“If  he  loves  you,  he  will  like  to  be  worried.  A  woman  s  life  is 

mostly  trifles — important  trifles. 

“He’s  very  unselfish.  At  first  he  didn’t  want  to  go  to  church  to 
be  married  ;  then,  when  he  knew  I  wanted  it,  he  said— of  course  he 

was  only  joking-thathe’ldbemarried  in  a  pigsty  so  longashegotme. 

Mary  twinkled.  “That’s  honest,  at  any  rate.  But  I  don  t  think 
I  should  tell  my  husband,  he  might  be  hurt.  You  see  he  s  rather 

preiudiced  in  favour  of  the  Church. 

The  girl  hesitated  .  .  .  “Sometimes  I  get  afraid.  You  see  I 
know  very  little  of  life,  but  he  knows  so  much  .  .  .  it’s  almost  like 
marrying  a  king.  Rather  awe-inspiring.  It  must  be  so  terribly 
easy  to  make  a  mistake.’ 

“Bless  the  child,  he’s  only  a  man,  they’re  perfectly  easy  to  manage 
provided  you  let  them  think  they  are  having  their  own  way.  Hus- 
Lnds  are  keen  on  their  rights  but  women  aren’t  slaves.  Remember 
that,  and  don’t  put  him  on  a  pedestal,  that’s  fatal.  And  don  t  be 
afraid  of  him.  Nature’s  fairly  reasonable.  You  love  him,  he  loves 

you  ;  that’ll  roll  out  the  bumps.’’ 

She  stood  and  gazed  after  the  trim  little  figure  as  it  walked  away  ; 

then  she  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“I  wonder,’’ said  Mary  Elworthy.  , 

“I  hope  it  isn’t  wrong  to  be  curious,’’  reflected  Hetty,  as  s  e 
turned  the  corner.  “Curiosity  killed  the  cat,’’  a  voice  whispered^ 
The  girl  looked  sharply  round  but  she  was  alone.  A  cat  may  look 
at  a  king,’’  she  retorted  defiantly.  “And  I  love  him,  so  there. 

But  at  last  the  great  day  arrived.  The  church  was  packed 
filled  with  interested  spectators. 

I  can’t  think  what  he'can  see  in  the  girl.  ...  Of  course,  she  s 
pots  of  money.  ...  Not  so  dusty,  what  ?  ...  I  ^°nder  when 
they  were  engaged.  .  .  .  Funny  that  he  should  have  attended  old 
Flint.  .  .  .  Something  a  bit  more  spicy  I  should  have  thought  .  .  . 

It  was,  possibly,  for  such  as  Hetty  Flint  that  the  marriage 
service  was  drawn  up,  for  she  was  entering  on  the  greatest  risk  in 
life  with  singularly  little  preparation.  She  had  never  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  other  girls,  and,  throughout  her  court¬ 
ship  Handley  Falke  had  maintained  an  attitude  of  aloof  benevolence. 
The  opposite  sex  had  always  appealed  strongly  to  his  sensual  egotism, 
but  Hetty  was  not  his  sort  and  restraint  had  not  unduly  tested  his 
self-control.  During  their  courtship  the  girl’s  education  had  no 
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progressed  but  her  curiosity  had  been  stimulated  ;  Falke  was  clever 
enough  to  realize  that  he  was  running  no  risk  of  losing  his  prize. 

As  the  girl  stood  beside  him  in  a  bewildered  state  at  the  chancel 
steps,  she  felt  once  more  her  owm  insignificance — he  was  so  big  and 
self-confident.  But  somebody  was  talking. 

‘‘To  satisfy  men’s  carnal  lusts  and  appetites.” 

That  must  be  nonsense,  marriage  must  be  something  higher  and 
nobler  than  that — certainly  marriage  with  such  a  man  as  this.  If 
that  were  true,  surely  .  .  . 

‘‘Like  brute  beasts.” 

But  Nature  was  cruel — ‘red  in  tooth  and  claw,’  someone  had 
said.  There  must  be  something  wrong. 

‘‘A  remedy  against  sin.” 

What  sin  ?  And  how  could  this  be  a  remedy  ? 

‘‘For  mutual  society,  help  and  comfort.” 

Ah  !  Here  was  something  that  filled  a  gap — she  would  always 
have  him  with  her,  a  protector,  comforter,  a  fount  of  wisdom  and  a 
tower  of  strength  .  .  .  that  was  what  she  had  always  pictured. 

And  the  subsequent  words  of  the  speaker  set  a  seal  to  her  fond 
delusion — ‘‘perfect  love  and  peace.” 

She  squeezed  his  arm.  Whatever  it  all  meant  she  was  safe  now. 

It  was  over.  On  his  arm  she  walked  bravely  down  the  church 
under  a  fire  of  criticism  .  .  ‘‘How  pale  she  looks  !”  .  .  .  ‘‘A  poor 

bargain  for  such  a  man.”  ...  ‘‘A  good  bank  balance  covers  a 

multitude  of  sins.” 

To  fortify  herself  she  looked  at  him.  For  a  moment  she  felt  his 
muscles  stiffen.  What  was  he  looking  at  ?  Nothing  !  Only  his 
old  friend  Mr.  Mercer  sitting  in  the  back  pew  with  a  smile  of  benevo¬ 
lent  satisfaction  on  his  face. 


CHAPTER  VI 

267,  HARLEY  STREET 

There  were  only  two  brass  plates  on  the  door  of  number  267,  Harley 
Street.  Its  neighbour,  belonging  to  Sir  John  Titmus,  Bart.,  was 
even  more  select — it  had  but  one.  Across  the  road  was  number 
274,  its  green  door  adorned  with  brass  plates  like  hotel  labels  on  the 
suit-case  of  a  Continental  tripper.  Such  things  are  not  always 
determined  by  merit — Diogenes  lived  in  a  tub,*  but  he  was  a  better 
philosopher  than  many  who  enjoy  more  sumptuous  quarters  and 
higher  fees. 

The  ground  floor  of  No.  267  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Handley  Falke. 
It  comprised  a  large  waiting-room,  a  consulting-room,  a  laboratory, 
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and  the  ‘usual  offices’.  The  consulting-room  was  lofty  and  spacious. 
Its  appointments  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the  prosperity,  taste 
and  di.scretion  of  Dr.  Falke.  The  massive  mahogany  desk,  the  thick 
pile  carpet,  the  adjustable  couch,  scientific  apparatus  in  screened 
recesses,  etchings  of  famous  physicians  on  the  panelled  walls, 
sweeping  velvet  curtains  between  which  the  daylight  filtered  apolo¬ 
getically  :  all  these  things  were  well  calculated  to  allay  fear  and 
inspire  confidence. 

And  the  man  himself,  genial,  assertive,  and  possessive,  confirmed 
the  impression  derived  from  his  surroundings.  He  seemed  to  say  : 
"You  come  here,  you  pay  for  the  best,  the  very  best  advice  ;  do  not 
worry,  my  dear  sir,  the  best  is  at  your  service.”  In  medical  work 
nothing  succeeds  like  success,  or  apparent  success  :  it  is  the  way  of 
the  world  and  the  invalid  is  not  constituted  to  withstand  its  insidious 
suggestion. 

The  waiting-room  of  Dr.  Falke  was  dlways  full ;  indeed,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  empty  it.  In  odd  corners  would  repose  strange  limpet¬ 
like  creatures  who  appeared  to  have  established  a  permanent  right 
to  their  position.  They  never  seemed  to  go  in  to  see  the  doctor. 
But  of  course  they  must ;  for,  in  awe-inspiring  and  perfectly  audible 
whispers,  they  would  recount  to  new-comers  the  manifold  blessings 
they  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Handley  Falke.  They  would 
sing  his  praises  with  an  optimism  which  their  personal  appearance 
scarcely  seemed  to  justify. 

At  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  August  the  fifth,  which  happened 
to  be  a  Bank  Holiday,  the  waiting-room  looked  strangely  empty, 
containing,  as  it  did,  merely  three  people — an  elderly  clergyman  and 
two  women.  Women  always  outnumbered  men  in  the  practice  of 
Dr.  Falke,  they  were  apt  to  gush  about  him  ;  he  appealed  strongly 
to  a  certain  type  of  neurotic  female  who  spread  his  fame  in  a  spate  of 
unbalanced  superlatives. 

For  some  time  the  three  visitors  had  been  engaged  in  the  orthodox 
occupation  of  those  who  frequent  such  places.  The  clergyman,  a 
frail,  white-haired  old  gentleman,  was  securely  entrenched  behind  a 
recent  number  of  the  Illustrated  News.  The  ladies,  serenely  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  demands  of  sociability,  were  wading,  methodically,  and 
with  forced  concentration,  through  two  piles  of  miscellaneous 
literature  which  littered  the  shiny  mahogany  table. 

“What  a  day  !”  said  a  sepulchral  voice. 

The  clergyman  started  and  looked  towards  the  door. 

"It’s  only  the  parrot,”  said  one  of  the  ladies.  "I  adore  parrots. 
They  swear  so  divinely.” 

The  clergyman  went  on  reading,  he  did  not  like  to  associate 
swearing  with  divinity. 

"There’s  that  disease  of  parrots,”  protested  the  other. 
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"I  don’t 


think  a  doctor  ought  to  keep  parrots  in  his  waiting-room.” 

‘‘The  grey  ones  are  all  right,  I’ve  heard.” 

‘‘Well,  I  believe  in  being  on  the  safe  side.  Have  you  been  here 
before  ?” 

‘‘Yes.  This  is  my  second  visit.” 

‘‘Is  he  nice  ?” 

‘‘He’s  a  devil.  He’s  a  devil,”  croaked  the  parrot. 

The  lover  of  birds  smiled.  ‘‘I  don’t  think  I  agree  with  polly,  I 
rather  liked  him.” 

‘‘A  man  I  met  at  Selby’s  Hydro  told  me  about  him — said  he  was 
the  best  physician  in  London  for  nerves  and  rheumatism.” 

‘‘That’s  how  I  heard  of  him  too,  at  Harrogate.  A  Mr.  Mercer 
told  me  about  him — a  little  stout  man  with  shiny  black  hair  going 
thin  on  the  top.” 

‘‘It  sounds  rather  like  my  man,  but  I  never  heard  his  name. 
Dr.  Falke  saved  his  life  once.”’ 

The  door  opened. 

‘‘Will  you  step  this  way,  sir  ?  Dr.  Falke  can  see  you  now.” 

The  clergyman  looked  up  in  a  dazed  manner,  dropped  his  paper  on 
the  floor  and  shuffled  out  of  the  room.  He  followed  the  maid  down 
a  long  passage  which  led  to  the  consulting- room  of  the  specialist. 

Two  years  of  married  life  had  not  altered  Handley  Falke  or 
dimmed  his  lustre.  His  face  was  still  florid,  his  hair  n6glig6e, 
beard  neatly  trimmed  and  hands  white  and  soft. 

‘‘Mr.  Nutley  ?” 

His  visitor  bowed  with  an  old-world  courtesy. 

‘‘Sir  Archibald  Tilney  was  speaking  to  me  about  you,  at  the  Club 
the  other  day.  He  tells  me  that  Sir  John  Titmus  offers  no  hope  of 
recovery.” 

The  old  man  looked  pitifully  at  him  :  ‘ ‘It’s  cancer  of  the  stomach 

.  .  .  I  .  .  .  put  it  off  too  long  .  .  .  my  own  fault  .  .  .  my  wife 
wanted  me  to  see  someone  three  months  ago,  but  ...  we  are  not 
very  well  off.” 

‘‘We  shall  see  .  .  .  we  shall  see.  Slip  off  your  things  and  get  on 
to  that  couch.” 

He  pressed  a  button  and  a  smart  nurse  came  into  the  room. 

‘‘Help  Mr.  Nutley,  nurse,”  he  commanded. 

The  old  man  smiled  apologetically.  ‘‘But  I  can  manage  quite 
well  myself,”  he  protested. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  “Method,”  he  asserted,  “method  is 
the  secret  of  success.  Any  undue  exertion  might  prejudice  my 
chance  of  making  an  accurate  prognosis.” 

“Thank  you,  my  dear,”  said  the  old  man  when  the  girl  had 
finished. 

With  a  dramatic  gesture  Falke  threw  back  the  covering  and 
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placed  his  hand  over  the  patient’s  stomach.  For  a  few  moments  he 
paused,  with  ej'-es  closed,  gently  moving  his  hand  to  and  fro. 

“Cancer  ;  indubitably  cancer  !  But  of  low  vitality,”  he  said  at 
last.  “A  course  of  special  injections  may  arrest  its  progress,  rest 
to  assist  tired  nature,  restorative  treatment  to  stimulate  the  lagging 
endocrines.  We  shall  see  ...  We  shall  see  !” 

The  patient  looked  at  him  with  startled  eyes :  “Do  you  mean 
that  there  is  hope  ?” 

“There  is  always  hope.  A  few  weeks  in  my  Nursing  Home  with 
judicious  treatment.  We  must  face  the  enemy,  Mr.  Nutley,  not 
run  away.” 

The  old  clergyman  sat  up  :  a  pathetic,  wasted,  bedraggled  object 
with  a  new-born  hope  gleaming  in  his  tired  eyes. 

“Then,  there  is  still  ...  a  chance  ?” 

Handley  Falke  rubbed  his  hands  together.  “I  am  hopeful 
very  hopeful.  A  few  weeks  of  my  special  treatment  and  we 
shall  see  ...  we  shall  see.” 

A  sudden  fear  gripped  the  invalid.  “Will  the  treatment  be 
very  costly  ?” 

“Fees !  Ah,  fees !  We  shan’t  quarrel  about  that  ...  co¬ 
workers  together  .  .  .  care  of  souls  .  .  .  cure  of  bodies. 

“I’ve  only  two  hundred  pounds  put  by  for  my  dear  wife  in  case 
anything  should  happen  to  me.” 

“You  can  have  a  room  at  a  very  reduced  price — say  five  guineas. 
Then  there  will  only  be  fees  for  special  treatment  and  a  few  extras. 

“I  must  get  home  quickly  and  tell  Annie.  She  will  be  so 
relieved.” 

The  nurse  helped  him  off  the  couch  whilst  the  doctor  walked  to 
the  basin  and  proceeded  to  wash  his  hands. 

When  the  patient  had  gone  Falke  turned  to  the  nurse  almost  as 
though  he  were  on  the  defensive.  But  she  was  not  looking  at  him, 
she  was  folding  up  the  blanket.  He  picked  up  his  diary  and  studied 
the  next  appointment.  “Miss  Fellows,  Ashbridge,  Kent,”  he  read. 

“A  new  patient,  nurse,”  he  said  briskly  .  .  .  “Battery  .  .  . 
subdued  light  .  .  .  sphygmanometer  .  .  .  sterilizer  .  .  .  syringe. 
I  shall  probably  take  a  blood  sample  ...”  He  was  ticking  oS 
the  various  items  on  his  fingers.  “Tell  Harris  to  be  quick  when  he 
gets  it  and  he  can  report  after  ten  minutes.” 

Miss  Fellows  was  forty-five,  plump  and  comely,  moreover  she 
adored  doctors.  Her  numerous  imaginary  ailments  provided 
regular  occupation,  mild  dissipation  and  intellectual  enjoyment. 
For  such  a  woman  the  consulting-room  holds  no  terrors  until  there 
is  something  really  the  matter.  Familiarity  breeds  contempt,  and 
she  had  been  examined  by  doctors  too  often  for  the  process  to  cause 
any  embarrassment.  In  any  case  there  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
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of,  for  her  white  skin  was  free  from  blemish  and  her  body  dimpled 
and  curved  on  classical  lines.  Sometimes,  like  Katisha,  she  felt 
a  vague  regret  at  the  limitations  imposed  by  conventional  attire. 
Possibly,  she  would  have  been  hurt  had  she  realized  that  the 
professional  eye  is  not  concerned  with  such  matters. 

For  the  moment  she  was  not  quite  happy.  Her  conscience  was 
uneasy,  for  she  had  basely  deserted  dear  Sir  Albatros  Bithenay  in 
order  to  sample  the  manifold  and  much  advertised  attractions  of 
this  new  medical  planet. 

She  was  of  a  type  easily  recognized,  and  Handley  Falke  knew  at 
a  glance  where  he  stood  with  Miss  Fellows.  The  subdued  pink 
light,  the  elaborate  and  gleaming  apparatus,  the  general  environ¬ 
ment,  were  eminently  suitable  for  such  a  patient.  A  subtle  form  of 
telepathy  flowed  from  one  to  the  other. 

Seated  restfully  in  an  arih-chair  she  told  him  her  troubles.  He 
listened  patiently,  sympathetically,  intently.  From  time  to  time 
his  pursed-up  lips  relaxed  and  he  gave  vent  to  sounds  expressive  of 
the  emotions  aroused  by  her  symptoms.  And,  at  last,  in  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  relevant  and  much  irrelevant  detail,  he  proceeded  to 
examine  her. 

He  tapped,  he  listened,  he  made  her  say  ‘ninety-nine’,  he  flashed 
lights  into  the  depths  of  her  liquid  eyes  which  were  beginning  to  find 
difficulty  with  small  print.  He  produced  delicious  thrills  from  a 
spluttering  battery ;  he  tested  her  knee  jerks ;  he  punctured  her 
median  basilic  vein  and  showed  her  the  rich  dark  blood  in  the  glass 
barrel  of  his  syringe.  He  submitted  the  sample  to  the  trusty  Harris 
and  received  a  complete  analysis  with  commendable  promptitude, 
through  a  small  trap-door  in  the  wall. 

It  was  all  very  exciting,  and  good  value  for  money.  The  star 
of  Sir  Albatros  was  a  scarcely  visible  speck  on  the  horizon.  How 
could  he  hope  to  cope  with  such  a  man  ? 

“Blood-sugar  .  .  .  normal.  Excellent !  Excel-lent !  Calcium, 
low  .  .  .  tut,  tut !  We  must  see  to  that.  Uric  acid  .  .  .  high 
.  .  .  Too  much  red  meat,  my  dear  lady  !  A  course  of  stimulating 
injections  .  .  .  chicken  ...  a  carefully  regulated  diet,  and  once 
more  Miss  Fellows  would  be  her  own  charming  self.” 

Never  before  had  she  paid  a  medical  fee  with  such  a  warm  feeling 
of  repletion.  She  was  quite  exhausted.  As  all  her  friends  heard 
on  the  earliest  possible  occasion.  Dr.  Falke  had  a  dynamic  personality. 

By  one  o  clock  the  last  patient  had  been  seen,  and  the  doctor 
prepared  to  go  out  to  lunch  at  his  Club.  For  a  Bank  Holiday  it 
had  been  an  excellent  morning.  In  the  passage  the  maid  stopped 
him. 

“That  woman’s  here  again,  sir  !” 

All  his  geniality  left  him.  “I  said  she  was  not  to  be  admitted.” 
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"She  refused  to  go  without  seeing  you,  sir.  I  was  afraid  of  her 
making  a  scene  again." 

Falke  stroked  his  beard,  his  face  twitched  painfully.  "Very 
well.  Show  her  in,  Buxton.” 

He  returned  to  the  consulting-room  with  his  hat  on  his  head  and 
a  stick  in  his  hand. 

The  girl  who  was  shown  in  may  at  one  time  have  been  pretty. 
Her  figure  indicated  youth  and  strength,  but  her  dress  was  cheap, 
showy  ajid  untidy.  Her  face  offered  no  clue  to  age  or  personality, 
with  its  mask  of  paint  and  powder.  She  held  out  her  hand,  but  the 
man  ignored  it. 

"What  do  you  want,  Bessie  ?  I  told  you  never  to  come  here  again.” 

The  girl  laughed  harshly  as  she  gazed  around  the  luxurious  room. 

"Too  high  and  mighty,  I  expect,  with  all  your  fine  friends.  You’ve 
done  pretty  well,  old  Cock.  Can’t  you  help  a  pal  ?” 

"I  told  you  not  to  come.” 

“You’re  a  doctor.  Aren’t  you  ?  My  leg’s  bad  again.” 

"You  can  go  to  the  hospital.  They  cater  for  that  sort  of  thing.” 

"You’re  a  fine  ’un.  Glad  enough  to  see  me  at  one  time,  you  were." 

"And  paid  for  it  too.” 

The  girl  edged  up  closer.  "Give  us  a  fiver,  Handley.” 

"If  you’re  here  in  five  minutes’  time  I’ll  give  you  in  charge.  You 
don’t  want  the  police  to  get  you  again  ;  they  know  too  much  about 
you  already.” 

"I  hope  you’ll  cop  it  yourself,  one  day.  Curse  you  !  May  the 
flesh  rot  on  yer  bones  and  misery  like  mine  drive  you  mad.” 

A  tear  trickled  down  the  left  side  of  her  face,  ploughing  its  way 
through  the  mess  of  powder  and  rouge.  It  helped  to  restore 
Falke’s  confidence  :  he  liked  to  see  women  cry. 

“Curse  you,”  she  repeated.  "I’ll  be  even  with  you,  Handley 
Falke — you  and  that  canting  hypocrite,  David  Mercer.  Some  day 
.  .  .  but  I  can  wait.” 


CHAPTER  VII 

SIR  JOHN  TITMUS 

There  was  a  gleam  of  mischief  in  Cicely’s  eyes.  Lady  Titmus  was 
on  her  guard,  for  it  was  a  danger  signal  with  which  she  was  only  too 
familiar,  and  Sir  John  was  in  no  mood  to  be  teased  ;  he  had  been 
suffering  from  indigestion  lately.  It  is  a  complaint  which  is  apt  to 
cramp  one’s  sense  of  humour  and  nature  had  already  supplied  Sir 
John  Titmus  with  an  excess  of  starch. 

"That  old  parson  chap  went  to  see  the  great  and  onl}^  Falke 
yesterday,”  the  girl  volunteered. 
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Her  father  continued  to  study  the  morning  paper  over  the  top  of 
his  bacon  and  eggs. 

“I  saw  him  go  in,”  she  continued  maliciously. 

‘‘Keep  quiet,  Cicely.  Your  father  is  reading.” 

‘‘But  I  wondered  ...”  , 

Sir  John  folded  his  newspaper  with  deliberation.  ‘‘As  you  know 
quite  well.  Cicely,  it  is  a  subject  which  does  not  interest  me.  I  have 
already  expressed  my  views  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Handley  Falke. 
If  people  wish  to  consult  him  that  is  not  my  business  or  yours,  they 
are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so.  There  are,  and  probably  alwa^'^s 
will  be,  plenty  of  fools  in  the  world.  Such  a  man  is  never  likely 
to  lack  support.” 

Cicely  chuckled.  The  fish  were  rising  well.  ‘‘But  what  about 
the  old  chap  ?”  she  asked.  ‘‘He's  a  patient  of  yours.  Isn’t  he  ?” 

‘‘I  have  done  all  I  can  for  him.  If  Dr.  Falke  could  do  more  I 
should  be  the  first  to  congratulate  him.” 

Janet  Titmus  laid  a  slim  white  hand  on  her  husband’s  shoulder. 
She  had  long  ago  sifted  the  individual  from  the  starch  ;  it  had  been 
a  pleasant  task  for  he  was  really  a  great  man,  with  a  great  heart 
imprisoned  in  his  little  corpulent  body.  The  girl  had  never  been 
able  to  understand  him.  How  should  she  ?  A  product  of  modern 
progress ;  youth,  with  its  mock  sincerities,  conventional  cynicisms, 
ostentatious  frankness,  bombastic  iconoclasm.  For  such,  the  head 
bowed,  the  knee  bent  in  supplication,  the  instinctive  reverence  for 
what  is  noble  and  great,  are  dangerous  vestiges  of  a  bygone  age  when 
children  were  children  still  and  adolescents — horribile  dictu — put 
across  their  parents’  knees  and  spanked, 

Cicely  believed  in  Frankness  with  a  capital  ‘F’ — it  was  impossible 
to  shock  Cicely;  she  had  an  implicit  faith  in  herself  and  an  insatiable 
curiosity  which  her  principles  allowed  her  to  satisfy.  For  the  moment 
Handley  Falke  interested  her. 

‘‘Crowds  of  my  pals  are  going  to  see  him,”  she  volunteered  men¬ 
daciously. 

‘‘Do  keep  quiet,  dear.” 

Sir  John  patted  the  white  hand.  It  seemed  to  comfort  him  for 
he  smiled.  It  was  an  action  which  Cicely  found  intensely  irritating. 
Old  people  had  no  right  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  in  public ;  it  was 
scarcely  decent. 

‘‘Well,  I  don’t  see  why  you  are  all  so  down  on  him.  I  expect 
you’re  jealous  because  he’s  getting  on  so  well.” 

The  surgeon  looked  quizzically  at  the  shingled  head  so  carefully 
waved,  the  delicately  pencilled  eyebrows,  the  tilted  nose  so  artfully 
powdered,  the  dimpled  cheeks  so  rosy — possibly  a  trifle  too  rosy — 
and  his  thoughts  went  back  twenty-five  years.  He  had  always 
looked  a  common  little  man  but  Janet  had  accepted  him.  And 
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this  was  Janet's  girl — it  would  be  all  right  some  day.  You  can’t 
make  a  sow’s  ear  out  of  a  silk  purse.  Who’ld  want  to,  anyhow  ? 

A  dull  thud,  and  the  purr  of  a  big,  powerful  car. 

Cicely  darted  to  the  window. 

“There  he  goes,’’  she  exclaimed.  “He’s  always  at  it.  Why 
can’t  you  run  a  bus  like  that,  pater  ?  That  thing  of  yours  might 
have  come  out  of  the  ark,  and  you  must  be  making  heaps  of  money. 
It’s  incomprehensible.’’ 

Sir  John  frowned.  The  cofiee  was  wrangling  with  the  bacon. 
“I  am  amazed,’’  he  retorted  ponderously,  “that  anything  is  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  modern  youth,  when  babes  prattle  of  atheism 
and  children  adopt  the  doctrines  of  Freud.’’ 

“Fetch  my  hanky,  there’s  a  dear,’’  said  the  peacemaker,  before 
the  girl  could  think  of  a  suitable  retort. 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  make  of  that  girl,’’  grumbled  Sir  John, 
“she  seems  to  take  a  fiendish  delight  in  .  .  .  in  .  .  .’’ 

“Teasing  you,  dearest.  That’s  all  it  is.’’ 

The  man  brightened.  “Ah  .  .  .  teasing  ...  Yes,  I  suppose 
so.  But  she  knows  that  I  disapprove,  seriously  disapprove  of  Falke. 
Dog  doesn’t  eat  dog  in  our  profession,  and  if  a  man  is  universally 
taboo,  there  is  probably  something  seriously  wrong  with  him.  We 
have  our  jealousies — our  petty  jealousies — maybe  we  are  not  very 
tolerant  of  one  another’s  views,  but  there’s  plenty  of  good  fellowship.’  ’ 

Cicely  closed  the  door  and  returned  to  the  attack.  “You  know 
he  goes  in  for  psycho-analysis.  That’s  fearfully  thrilling,  for  he 
finds  out  all  sorts  of  jolly  little  things  you’ve  forgotten  and  fastens 
them  on  to  other  things.  Then  you  Itnow  why  you  did  them.  It’s 
terribly  comforting  and  bucks  one  up  no  end.  You  remember  when 
Beryl  came  that  cropper  .  .  .’’ 

The  door  banged. 

“I  think,’’  said  Lady  Titmus,  “that  they  managed  things  better 
when  I  was  a  girl.’’, 

“Do  you  refer  to  the  days  when  the  stern  parent  put  the  culprit 
across  his  knee  and  smacked  her  little  behind  ?’’ 

“More  or  less,  but  there’s  no  need  to  be  vulgar.’’ 

“It  wasn’t  vulgar.  It  wouldn’t  have  been  a  bit  better  if  I’d 
said  ‘bent  her  over  and  chastised  her’.  And  it  had  to  be  the  pater, 
mum,  you  could  never  have  done  it,  you’re  much  too  sweet.  Now 
I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  doubt  if  he  could  now,  the  landslide’s  too 
pronounced  and  he  never  was  exactly  slim.’’ 

“Have  you  no  sense  of  respect  ?’’ 

“It  isn’t  disrespectful  to  tell  the  truth.  You  can’t  abolish  legs 
by  wearing  a  crinoline,  or  the  other  thing  by  a  bustle,  and  you  can’t 
reform  nature  by  telling  lies  to  children.’’ 

“You’ll  give  me  a  headache.  Cicely,  if  you  go  on.’’ 
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The  girl  put  an  arm  round  her  mother’s  neck.  "Sorry,  old  thing, 
I  was  practising.  Tommy  expects  something  snappy,  when  we’re 
dancing,  to  help  him  forget  that  he  never  knows  whether  it’s  a  waltz 
or  a  foxtrot — he’s  got  about  as  much  ear  for  music  as  a  laughing 
hyaena  .  .  .  rum,  turn  .  .  .  rum-ti-tum  .  .  .  rum-te-te-ti-tum 
.  .  .  oh,  lord  !’’  And  the  melody  of  Cicely  Titmus  faded  away 
in  the  distance. 

Lady  Titmus  looked  reflectively  at  her  stocking ;  there  was  a 
small  hole  just  above  the  shoe  and  it  looked  like  becoming  a  ladder. 
"A  hole  may  be  an  accident,’’  she  quoted,  "but  a  dam  is  a  premedi¬ 
tated  meanness  .  .  .  But  I  think  I’ll  mend  it,  all  the  same.’’ 

She  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  unfastened  her  suspender 
and  took  off  the  stocking.  For  a  moment  she  contemplated  a  small 
white,  shapely  foot ;  then  she  buried  it  modestly  in  the  folds  of  her 
frock  and  proceeded  to  repair  the  damage. 

Sir  John  peeped  in.  "Gone  ?’’  he  queried.  He  entered,  blew 
his  nose,  and  poked  the  fire.  Something  white  caught  his  eye.  He 
stooped  down  and  deliberately  turned  back  the  hem  of  his  wife’s 
dress.  "Alas,"  he  said,  "once  upon  a  time  I  should  have  kissed  it 
.  .  .  now,  it  must  be  your  hand.  Tempora  mutantur.” 

"Yes,  but  not  love,”  she  whispered. 


At  2.30  the  famous  surgeon  entered  the  portals  of  St.  Matthias’s 
Hospital.  Porters  touched  their  caps  ;  students  stood  at  respectful 
attention ;  his  House  Surgeon,  who  happened  to  be  a  cricket  Blue, 
hastened  to  welcome  him  ;  troops  of  adoring  disciples  followed  him 
round  the  wards  and  hung  upon  his  words ;  masterful  sisters,  in 
starched  caps,  bowed  to  his  will ;  dimpled  staff  nurses  fluttered  to 
and  fro  in  agitated  service. 

In  the  corridor  the  Matron — an  imposing,  awe-inspiring  lump 
of  humanity — stopped  him. 

"Oh!  Sir  John,  I  wanted  to  consult  you  ...” 

Sir  John  Titmus  rubbed  his  hands  together.  "Well  I  Well  I” 
he  boomed  in  genial  satisfaction. 


CHAPTER  vin 

CICELY 


"Got  a  latch-key,  old  thing  ?” 

Cicely  admitted  the  soft  impeachment. 

"Good-o  !  Then  it’s  these  children  for  a  spot  of  something 
afterwards.” 
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"Don’t  be  an  ass,  Tommy.  You’ll  only  get  soft  drinks  ;  they 
don’t  allow  anything  stronger,  after  dark,  in  this  land  of  freedom, 
[f  only  they’ld  have  prohibition  we  should  get  on  much  better. 
It’s  so  difficult  to  cope  with  these  half-measures.’’ 

Tommy  was  a  heavy  youth  with  a  round,  pasty  face,  which 
perspired  freely,  and  hands  which  were  always  cold  and  clammy. 
A.t  a  dance  Cicely  once  told  him  :  "I  always  wear  my  dresses  low 
at  the  back  because  of  your  hands,  it’s  so  much  cheaper  having  a 
bath  than  buying  a  new  frock.’’ 

And  Tommy  had  thought  it  a  damned  good  one,  what ! 

In  the  year  1931  people  were  less  fastidious  than  they  were  in 
igoi.  Honesty  of  thought  admits  the  inevitability  of  perspiration, 
no  longer  does  it  bow  to  the  tyranny  of  white  kid  gloves.  Woman 
bas  shown  her  independence  in  bold  revelation  and  man  in  frank 
perspiration.  It’s  perfectly  all  right  so  long  as  nobody  complains. 
A.nd  who  objects  to  anything  in  these  progressive  days  ? 

Cicely  didn’t.  The  white  doughy  face  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mickly 
produced  a  slow  smile  which  glimmered  unexpectedly,  flickered 
itfully  and  languished  from  lack  of  mental  support.  That  smile 
bad  a  weird  attraction  for  the  girl — she  watched  for  it,  she  wove 
ittle  plots,  invented  little  stories  to  evoke  it. 

Thomas  was  a  slow  lad  ;  Cicely  felt  that  his  education  might  be 
in  intriguing  occupation  for  leisure  moments,  she  always  wondered 
what  mental  processes,  if  any,  were  going  on  behind  that  baffling 
placidity.  She  was  interested  in  elementary  psychology,  and  felt 
that  Tommy  might  provide  excellent  material  for  research. 

"Have  you  heard  this  one  ?’’  she  said. 

Her  companion  leant  forward  in  an  attitude  of  forced  concen¬ 
tration.  He  was  always  afraid  of  missing  the  point,  a  danger  which 
Dicely  appreciated  and  discounted  by  squeezing  his  leg  at  the  critical 
moment.  If  you  stroke  a  cat,  it  purrs  ;  if  you  tickle  a  baby,  it 
:rows  ;  if  a  pretty  girl  squeezed  Mr.  Mickly’s  leg,  he  always  laughed. 
Perhaps  he  saw  the  joke,  perhaps  not. 

"Damned  good  !’’  he  volunteered  on  this  occasion  in  response  to 
the  appropriate  stimulus.  "But  do  girls  do  things  like  that, 
really  ?’’ 

Cicely  quenched  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  The  man  was 
very  unsophisticated  —  it  relieved  the  situation  of  all 
embarrassment. 

"I  am  damned  hot,’’  he  complained.  It  was  quite  a  superfluous 
remark. 

"Nothing  to  what  you  will  be  some  day.’’ 

The  slow'  smile  flickered.  Mr.  Mickly  was  unusually  bright 
this  evening. 

"Talking  of  drinks  .  .  .’’  he  began. 
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“I  wasn’t.” 

"Oh,  I  say,  give  a  chap  a  chance,  you  never  give  a  chap  a 
chance.” 

"I  told  you,  drinks  are  off.” 

"But  I’ve  got  plenty  in  my  rooms.”  ; 

"Stout  fellow,  then  let’s  adjourn.”  i 

Mr.  Mickly  intercepted  a  belated  taxi.  "Home  !”  he  said  with 
a  lordly  wave  of  his  hand.  ■ 

“Ass,”  retorted  the  girl.  "289,  Crossways  Mansions  would  be  | 
more  helpful.” 

The  driver  grunted:  his  gears  re-echoed  the  sentiment.  It’s 
difficult  to  see  a  joke  when  you  drive  taxis  at  two  a.m.  but  he 
delivered  them  safely  at  the  block  of  flats  patronised  by  Mr.  ^ 
Mickly.  ] 

"Go  and  wash  your  hands.  Tommy,  and  bring  me  a  sponge,”  | 
said  Cicely,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Titmus,  Bart.,  F.R.C.S.  • 

The  man  did  as  he  was  told.  ; 

"Just  between  the  shoulder-blades,”  said  Cicely,  "it  tickles  like  ’ 
hell  .  .  .  ugh  !  .  .  .  and  now  it’s  trickling  down.” 

"It  looks  quite  all  right,”  said  the  helpless  swain. 

She  curled  herself  up  on  the  sofa  and  Tommy  busied  himself 
with  the  decanter. 

"All  right  ?”  she  repeated. 

"Not  half !  John  Haig.  Dimple.  Costs  me  a  bit,  this  does.” 

"Don’t  be  so  sentimental.  Tommy.  We  were  talking  about  my 
back  not  the  confounded  whisky. 

"Most  backs  look  much  the  same,”  he  observed  sententiously 
.  .  .  .  “Now,  you’ve  done  it !” 

He  picked  up  the  glass  from  the  floor,  wiped  his  shirt  front  with 
a  silk  handkerchief  and  restored  the  cushion. 

"It  musi  be  a  deficiency  of  endocrines,”  said  the  girl.  The  man  - 
dashed  for  safety  ;  he  was  out  of  his  depth.  i 

"Have  a  drink  ?” 

Half  an  hour  later  he  escorted  her  home. 

“Thanks  for  a  perfectly  hectic  evening,”  she  said. 

"Not  a  bit.” 

She  undressed  slowly.  There  was  a  long  mirror  at  the  end  of 
the  room  which  threw  back  a  pleasing  reflection  of  her  slim  form. 
She  gazed  at  it  for  a  moment  and  shook  her  head.  Men  were 
difficult  to  understand. 


Sir  John  Titmus  turned  over  in  bed. 

“That  girl  back  yet  ?”  he  grunted. 

"Long  ago,”  said  the  diplomatist  by  his  side. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


HETTY  FALKE 

“I  WISH  my  little  baby  hadn’t  died,”  said  Hetty.  "You  see 
Handley  feels  it,  and  they  say  I  can  never  have  another.  Of  course 
it’s  different  for  me,  I’ve  got  him,  and  he’s  so  thoughtful.  But  men 
like  to  have  a  boy — someone  to  carry  on  the  name  and  work.” 

"Perhaps  the  specialist  was  wrong.” 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "I  was  terribly  ill — internal  inflamma¬ 
tion,  the  works  all  wrong,  and  now  my  back  always  aches.  They 
say  there’s  a  fearful  mess-up  inside.  All  the  king’s  horses  and  all 
the  king’s  men  couldn’t  put  Hetty  together  again.” 

Mary  Elworthy  looked  at  the  frail  girl  beside  her,  and  instinc¬ 
tively  her  thoughts  went  back  to  her  anxiety  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage.  Poor  little  feminine  Humpty-Dumpty — dozens  of  poor 
little  breakable  Humpty-Dumptys  sitting  on  a  precarious  matrimo¬ 
nial  wall !  They  were  always  falling  off  and  hurting  themselves. 

Possibly  Hetty  read  her  thoughts.  "But  I’m  ever  so  happy,” 
she  added,  in  eager  defence  of  her  wifely  status  .  .  .  "ever  so. 
And  he  works  so  hard — that’s  why  they  are  all  jealous  of  him.  And 
now  ‘The  Dell’  is  finished  and  can  take  twenty  patients.” 

‘  ‘Why  don’t  you  live  there  ?  It  would  make  his  work  much  easier  ?  ’  ’ 

"Handley  didn’t  want  to,  he  says  the  old  place  gives  him  the 
creeps  ;  but  it  makes  an  ideal  Nursing  Home.  Besides,  he  had  this 
house  in  any  case.  It’s  quite  convenient,  and  he  always  slips  down 
there  after  dinner  in  the  evening.” 

There  was  an  uncomfortable  pause.  Mary  was  always  up 
against  the  next  thing — an  indefinite  fear  of  something  which  lacked 
substance.  There  were  whispers,  rumours,  persistent  rumours, 
signs  of  a  gathering  storm.  All  so  indefinite,  but  on  every  side 
scandal  and  suspicion — little  things,  each  insignificant  in  itself,  but 
gathering  mass  and  momentum  day  by  day.  Of  course,  as  a  clergy¬ 
man’s  wife,  people  talked  more  freely  to  her.  The  man  was  far 
too  powerful  to  offend.  People  flocked  to  his  consulting-room  from 
all  over  the  country — influential,  wealthy  people. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts.” 

"You’ll  have  to  pay.  I  was  thinking  about  your  husband’s 
growing  reputation.” 

“Yes.  Isn’t  it  wonderful.  I’m  so  glad  that  I  was  able  to  help 
him.  It  must  be  terribly  hard  to  gain  recognition  without  money, 
and  Harley  Street  is  a  very  expensive  luxury.” 

"Necessity  ;  if  one  wants  to  get  to  the  very  top.” 
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"Sh  !”  The  girl  held  up  her  finger.  There  was  a  soft  purr,  the 
scufile  of  rubber  on  asphalt. 

"That’s  Handley,"  she  said.  "He’s  early  to-day.” 

As  the  man  came  in  she  advanced  eagerly  to  meet  him. 

"My  dear,”  he  admonished.  "Do  not  exert  yourself  unduly. 
We  must  remember  that  we  are  not  yet  fully  restored  to  health 
.  .  .  Ah  I  Mrs.  Elworthy.  And  how  do  you  do,  and  how  is  your 
excellent  husband  ?” 

He  shook  hands  with  the  visitor,  then  stooped  and  kissed  his 
wife.  He  gazed  at  her  hand  and  playfully  pinched  her  arm. 

"Too  thin  !  My  dear.  We  must  work  up  the  calories — two 
thousand  five  hundred  per  diem — perhaps  a  trifle  on  the  liberal 
side.  But  we  shall  see,  we  shall  see.” 

The  girl  smiled  proudly  at  her  friend.  What  a  man  !  What 
a  husband. 

"Mr.  Mercer  rang  up  to-day,  Handley.  He  is  coming  to  dinner.” 

Handley  Falke  passed  his  hand  down  his  face,  from  malar 
eminence,  across  the  rebellious  fibres  of  the  facial  muscle,  to  well- 
trimmed  imperial. 

"David  coming,”  he  reflected.  David  was  coming  a  good  deal 
too  often.  There  were  limits  even  to  the  privileges  of  friendship, 
and  recently  Mr.  Mercer  had  been  overstepping  these  limits,  very 
definitely  overstepping  them.  Mr.  Mercer  would  have  to  be  careful. 

Mary  Elworthy  was  watching  him .  She  was  a  very  clever  woman  : 
she  got  up  and  said  good-bye. 

"Did  Mercer  say  it  was  about  anything  in  particular,  my 
dearest  ?” 

"No.  He  sounded  just  the  same  as  usual,  just  as  common  ! 
Handley,  how  can  you  tolerate  that  man  ?  He  reminds  me  of  a 
fat  slug  ...  no  ...  a  great  tick — sucking,  sucking,  until  it  drops 
helpless  to  the  ground.  Handley  !  Why  do  I  feel  like  that  about 
David  Mercer  ?  He’s  always  pleasant,  always  smiling,  but  I  loathe 
the  sight  of  him,  the  touch  of  his  hand,  that  vile  scent  he  always  uses.” 

Falke  patted  her  arm  soothingly.  "There,  there.  It  will  have 
to  be  bromide  as  well  as  calories  if  this  goes  on.  David  is  a  very 
old,  a  very  privileged  friend  of  mine  .  .  .  common  perhaps  ...  a 
bit  common  .  .  .  but  staunch  of  heart  and  a  good  pal.  You  know, 
Hetty,  I  wasn’t  always  ‘the  great  and  only  falke’.  Sir  Albert 
whispered  to  me  to-day  at  the  Club  something  about  a  knighthood — 
a  K.B.E.,  or  some  such  honour.  How  would  you  like  to  be  Lady 
Falke  ?” 

The  girl  looked  at  him  solemnly  with  big  eyes  in  their  frail  white 
setting.  “Oh,  Handley,  how  wonderful !  It  would  set  a  seal  to 
all  your  splendid  work.” 

Falke  changed  the  subject  abruptly.  "Shall  we  have  a  game  of 
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chess  ?”  It  was  a  golden  key  to  the  girl’s  heart,  for  she  loved  chess, 
it  had  been  one  of  her  father’s  few  relaxations  and,  for  want  of  a 
better  opponent,  he  had  taught  her.  Handley  was  a  good  player — 
far  better  than  the  girl — but  she  generally  won. 

Domestic  felicity  is  not  such  a  very  difficult  job,  after  all. 

At  intervals  he  sipped  his  tea.  ’He  always  had  a  large  cup  beside 
him  and  it  possessed  the  quality  of  the  widow’s  cruse  of  oil.  Tran¬ 
quillity  is  not  for  the  Falkes  of  this  world  ;  they  must  have  something 
to  fiddle  with — a  cup  of  tea,  a  liqueur  glass,  a  cigarette,  a  dainty 
hand,  a  dimpled  cheek  .  .  .  it’s  all  the  same  provided  it  exorcises 
the  restless  demon  bred  of  an  evil  conscience. 

He  was  getting  tired  of  the  game — castle  to  K  3.  What  did 
Mercer  want  ?  Hetty  moved  the  queen  forward  two  squares.  The 
man  was  becoming  more  familiar.  Bishop  to  Q  4. 

“Mate  !’’  said  Hetty  triumphantly. 

“You  had  me  there,’’  he  conceded. 

He  glanced  up  and  his  eye  fell  upon  a  frame  containing  the 
portrait  of  a  mother  and  a  baby — a  small,  wizen,  inadequate-looking 
baby. 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t  have  that  thing  about,’’  he  complained. 
“You  know  how  painful,  how  very  painful,  it  is  to  me.  If  you  must 
look  at  it,  put  it  in  your  bedroom.’’ 

She  took  his  hand  and  squeezed  it.  She  understood. 

He  felt  her  pulse.  “Early  to  bed  this  evening,’’  he  admonished. 
“I  shall  be  late.  There  are  several  troublesome  cases  at  The  Dell.’’ 

“Don’t  overdo  it,  Handley,’’  she  implored. 

At  dinner  Mr.  Mercer  sat  on  the  right  of  his  hostess  and  did  full 
justice  to  a  very  excellent  repast. 

“Your  appetite  is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  Falke,’’  he  observed. 
“Do  you  remember  that  evening  at  L’Esturgeon  in  Montmartre 
.  .  .  vodka  .  .  .  caviare  .  .  .  What  ?  Your  appetite  was  all 
right  then ;  but  you  weren’t  a  bloated  millionaire  in  those  days.’’ 

He  rubbed  his  fat  hands  together. 

“We  used  our  stomachs  as  larders  for  storage  against  the  lean 
times  to  come.  But  it  doesn’t  work.  You  doctors  know  that ; 
Nature  doesn’t  permit  of  food  hoarding.  Sly  dogs  !  The  larder 
gets  overworked  and  then  it’s  hey  for  Harley  Street  and  a  blue  pill. 
An  excess  of  caviare  or  de  foie  gras  breeds  fur  coats  and  Daimlers 
in  Harley  Street.  So  you  recommend  Continental  travel.’’ 

Falke  glanced  apprehensively  at  the  whisky  decanter.  He  never 
knew  what  the  man  would  say  next  when  he  reached  a  certain  stage 
of  affability.  Mr.  Mercer  raised  his  glass  to  his  hostess. 

“A  votre  santi,  chere  madame,”  he  said.  “Paris  .  .  .  eh ! 

Divine  Paris,  its  restless  streets,  its  spacious  boulevards,  its  noble 
monuments,  its  illuminated  fountains — light  and  gaiety,  happiness 
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and  abandon.  And,  through  it  all,  the  dark,  sinister  river  ever 
creeping,  stealthily,  mysteriously — whispering  its  secrets  to  the 
slimy  walls  which  chain  it  to  its  course.  Secrets  !  Do  you  remember 
the  Seine,  Falke  ?  Do  you  remember  .  .  .  ?” 

The  doctor  half-rose  from  his  seat ;  then  he  glanced  at  his  wife. 

"I’ll  leave  you  together,”  she  said.  “I  know  you  have  much  to 
discuss.” 

Falke  held  the  door  open  for  her.  Then  he  closed  it  and  softly 
turned  the  key. 

"You  damned  fool,”  he  snarled.  "Do  you  want  to  spoil  every¬ 
thing  ?  One  day  you’ll  go  too  far  .  .  .  and  then  .  ,  .” 

"It  will  be  very  bad  for  267,  Harley  Street,”  the  other  interposed. 

"I  believe  you  pretend  to  be  squiffy  so  as  to  frighten  me.” 

Mr.  Mercer  tapped  the  decanter  and  winked.  "A  bottle  of  that 
stuff  wouldn’t  make  me  forget  which  side  me  bread’s  buttered.  But 
you  are  so  jumpy  it’s  hard  for  a  chap  with  a  sense  of  humour  to  resist 
it.” 

The  face  of  Handley  Falke  began  to  twitch.  He  turned  away. 
"Don’t  you  think,”  he  asked  with  deliberation,  "that  it’s  a  little 
foolish  to  bait  me  ?  I’m  generally  considered  a  good  friend  and  a 
bad  enemy — a  very  bad  enemy.” 

Mercer  selected  a  cigar  with  ostentatious  care,  he  smelt  it,  he 
put  it  to  his  ear  and  rolled  it  between  his  fingers,  he  bit  off  the  tip 
and  shot  it  with  precision  into  the  heart  of  the  fire.  Then  he  struck 
a  match. 

"Threats  !  he  remarked  as  he  lit  his  cigar.  "My  dear  friend, 
do  you  think  that  I  have  ever  trusted  you  enough  for  that  ?  Doctors 
are  too  clever  to  trust — they  carry  far  too  many  guns  .  .  .  hyoscine 
.  .  .  insulin,  think  of  insulin — how  easy  to  administer,  how  difficult 
to  detect.  Just  a  comatose  state  leading  through  Stygian  darkness 
to  .  .  .  nothing — I  think  it  will  have  to  be  nothing  for  our  greater 
comfort.  And  what  remains  ?  Absolutely  no  clue,  even  for  the 
great  Holmes  to  discover.  Natural  causes.  It  would  have  to  be 
natural  causes.  No,  my  friend.  I  guarded  against  all  that  when 
we  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  went  into  partnership.” 

"Yes,”  the  other  whispered,  and  he  leant  forward. 

"There  is  a  small  dispatch  box  at  my  bank  which  will  be  opened 
when  I  die,  or  should  I  unexpectedly  disappear.  In  that  box  is  a 
passport  and  certain  papers  concerning  our  partnership.  I  have 
included  also  a  short  account  of  our  early  association.  Biographical 
memoirs  are  fetching  a  good  deal  of  money  nowadays :  it  would  be 
a  great  pity  if  yours  were  not  complete.” 

"You  devil !  You  crafty,  scheming  devil  1” 

"You  flatter  me.  It  was  quite  an  elementary  precaution, 
especially  after  .  .  .  But  why  should  friends  quarrel  ?  You  owe 
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a  good  deal  to  me — those  dear  old  ladies  with  knobbly  knuckles 
and  twisted  fingers,  those  sweet  young  things  with  an  insatiable 
curiosity  about  matters  which  should  not  concern  them,  those  bilious 
cholerics  with  tortuous  arteries  and  bulbous  noses.  Mr.  Mercer, 
the  philanthropist,  hunts  them  from  their  burrows  at  Harrogate, 
Bath  or  Droitwich  and  sends  them  up  to  267,  Harley  Street,  to  the 
one  and  only  Falke,  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  shortly,  we  hope, 
to  become  a  Knight  of  the  most  Excellent  Order  of  the  British 
Empire.” 

"And  then  ?” 

"Well,  then,  perhaps  we  can  talk  business  and  the  conclusion 
of  our  partnership  on  terms  agreeable  to  both  parties.  For  Handley 
Falke  will  have  joined  the  very  elect,  the  anonymous  donors  to 
philanthropic  objects,  the  bugs  who  crawl  about  the  seats  of  the 
mighty,  those  honest  souls  who  hide  not  their  light  under  a  bushel, 
the  props  of  party  politics.  Really,  I’m  becoming  quite  eloquent !” 

"What  d’you  want  ?  Why  not  now  ?” 

The  stout  man  shook  his  head  reproachfully.  "No,  no,  my  dear 
friend,  one  does  not  sell  out  on  a  rising  market.” 

Falke  glared  at  his  tormentor,  the  bulging  veins  showed  blue 
below  the  crisp  black,  curly  hair,  the  indicator  ticked  out  its  futile 
warning. 

"Get  out,”  he  choked.  "I  can’t  .  .  .  trust  myself.” 

Mr.  Mercer’s  right  hand  went  to  his  hip  pocket.  "Yes,”  he 
agreed.  "I  think  I  will.”  And  he  edged  towards  the  door  keeping 
a  wary  eye  on  his  old  friend. 

Falke  poured  himself  out  half  a  tumbler  of  neat  whisky  and 
drained  it.  "The  cunning  devil !  In  the  strong  room  of  his  bank  !” 
Well,  he  would  have  to  negotiate  when  Mr.  Mercer  saw  fit  to  part 
with  his  securities. 

Falke  rang  the  bell  and  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair. 

"The  mistress,”  he  snapped.  "I  should  like  to  see  her  if  she  is 
disengaged.” 

When  Hetty  came  in  he  was  leaning  back  with  closed  eyes. 
She  swept  to  his  side  and  placed  a  cool  hand  on  his  forehead.  “One 
of  your  headaches,  dear  ?”  she  asked. 

Handley  Falke  breathed  a  sigh  of  exaggerated  weariness.  “We 
struggle  on  towards  the  goal  .  .  .  but  Nature  exacts  her  penalty.” 

She  sat  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  and  stroked  his  forehead  ;  rhyth¬ 
mically  her  hand  passed  to  and  fro  across  his  furrowed  brow. 

“The  love  of  a  good  woman  is  better  than  fame  or  wealth, 
Hetty.” 

And  all  the  affection  of  a  starved  nature  found  its  way  to  the 
finger-tips  of  a  foolish  woman.  For  love  is  blind,  most  mercifully 
bhnd. 
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CHAPTER  X 


THE  NURSING  HOME 

The  Dell  had  been  renovated  and  enlarged,  it  was  now  an  imposing 
mansion.  People  in  Cedarslake  were  proud  of  The  Dell  with  its 
wide  frontage,  trim  lawns,  smug  hedge-rows  and  the  woods  carpeted 
in  early  spring  with  snowdrops  and  daffodils.  Visitors  and  patients 
felt  renewed  confidence  in  its  power  to  restore  the  jaded  appetite 
or  repel  the  grim  invader,  as  they  noted  its  manifold  attractions. 
The  silent  service,  the  trim  nurses  in  their  neat  aprons  and  starched 
caps,  the  mellow  resonance  of  Dr.  Falke’s  voice,  the  discreet  massage 
department,  the  luxurious  room  for  sunlight  treatment ;  all  these 
things  bore  testimony  to  the  personal  quality  of  the  presiding 
genius.  For  here  was  a  man  who  had  cast  aside  narrow  convention, 
no  bigot  or  one-sided  specialist,  but  one  who  included  in  his  armoury 
every  therapeutic  measure  known  to  modern  science,  except  the  knife. 

"Nature,”  he  proclaimed,  "nature  is  the  keynote  of  my  treat¬ 
ment — fresh  air,  sunlight,  good  food,  massage,  exercises,  rejuvena¬ 
tion  in  mind  and  body.  The  tired  endocrines  are  restored,  the 
jaded  appetite  feels  once  again  the  generous  impulse  to  satisfy  its  natu¬ 
ral  cravings,  exhausted  humanity  faces  with  renewed  confidence 
the  insistent  claims  of  a  restless  age.  .  .  .” 

He  could  go  on  like  that  for  ever,  suiting  his  eloquence  to  the 
taste  of  his  hearers. 

The  inmates  of  his  Home  might  roughly  be  divided  into  two 
classes — those  with  too  much  the  matter  with  them  and  those  with 
too  little.  The  former  were  inconspicuously  housed  in  the  West 
Wing  of  the  Dell ;  they  were  mostly  incurable  cases  of  cancer,  being 
submitted  to  the  pleasant  process  of  a  last  financial  squeeze  before 
being  called  upon  to  pay  their  full  debt  to  Nature.  They  did  not 
involve  much  outlay  as  they  required  little  food  and  were  not 
unreasonable  in  their  demands  upon  those  who  ministered  to  their 
needs.  Falke  generally  managed  to  get  them  out  of  the  Home 
in  the  nick  of  time  :  it  reduced  his  mortality  statistics  and  saved 
a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

In  the  East  Wing  matters  were  very  different,  for  here  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  a  neurotic  age  demanded  good  living  and 
agreeable  occupation.  It  was  furnished  with  royal  luxury  ;  thick 
pile  carpets  and  subdued  lights  added  to  its  atmosphere  of  tran¬ 
quillity. 

Not  that  Handley  Falke  neglected  the  West  Wing ;  indeed  he 
always  gave  it  priority  on  his  evening  rounds.  They  received  their 
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injections,  were  cheered  whenever  possible  by  an  optimistic  prog¬ 
nosis,  and  given  a  sleeping-draught  if  likely  to  disturb  the  night  nurse. 

On  the  evening  of  Mr.  Mercer’s  visit  some  imp  of  mischief  was 
abroad  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  doctor.  The  West  Wing, 
generally  so  docile,  showed  signs  of  revolt. 

James  McAndrew  was  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  lung,  at 
least  so  two  eminent  specialists  had  decided.  Handley  Falke,  to 
the  great  relief  of  the  despondent  Scot,  diagnosed  asthma.  For 
two  months  James  had  been  in  the  Nursing  Home  undergoing 
special  treatment.  With  a  very  natural  caution,  seeing  that  he 
was  going  to  get  well,  he  had  insisted  on  a  monthly  statement  of 
account.  On  this  particular  evening  he  was  feeling  little  benefit  from 
the  treatment  and  considerable  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  expense. 

Handley  Falke  entered  the  room  with  a  breezy  optimism  which 
was  scarcely  justified  by  his  patient’s  mien. 

"Well !’’  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands,  "still  improving  ?  The 
breathing  a  little  easier,  the  cough  a  little  less  distressing.  The 
pulse  ?  .  .  .  Splefldid !  Splendid  !  You’re  doin’  fine,  mon !’’ 
(He  liked  when  possible  to  infuse  a  little  local  colour  into  his  con¬ 
versation.) 

"It's  no  fine  I’m  doin',"  grumbled  the  Scot,  "I’m  a  damn  sight 
worse.  It’s  a  verra  sick  mon  I  am,  doctor,  an’  I  ken  fine  you’re 
no  tellin’  the  truth.” 

Handley  stroked  his  beard.  The  fellow  looked  good  for  another 
month  or  two  at  least.  He  took  a  syringe  from  the  tray,  filled  it 
with  a  clear  fluid  and  pinched  up  a  fold  of  shrivelled  skin. 

"That’ll  be  another  extra  ?’’  questioned  the  invalid. 

The  doctor  nodded  his  head  irritably. 

"Then  I  think  I’ll  juist  gae  hame  and  dee  quietly,”  said  the 
Scot  with  decision. 

"You’ll  do  it  at  your  own  risk.” 

In  a  flash  the  sick  man  read  the  other  as  an  open  book. 

"You’re  a  damned  scoundrel.  Doctor  Handley  Falke,”  he 
whispered. 

"I’ll  send  you  a  sleeping  draught,  your  nerves  are  unstrung.” 

Weakness  mastered  the  old  man.  "An’  to  think  I  mecht  hae 
had  the  two  months  wi’  Jeannie,”  he  sighed. 

In  the  next  room  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nutley  fighting  with  his 
cancer  of  ‘‘low  vitality”.  It  seemed  to  be  quite  vital  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Handley  Falke  was  somewhat  brusque  for 
he  knew  that  the  available  cash  of  the  worthy  clergyman  was 
nearly  exhausted  and  in  any  case  he  could  not  last  long. 

The  old  man  smiled  as  he  came  in.  The  doctor  always  inspired 
him  with  fresh  hope,  he  was  so  big  and  genial  and  self-confident. 

He  stretched  out  a  trembling  hand,  so  wasted  that  it  might 
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almost  have  told  its  own  tale.  "Have  I  turned  the  comer  yet, 
doctor  ?” 

For  a  moment  Falke  felt  ashamed  of  himself.  There  was  a 
streak  of  sentiment  in  his  colossal  egotism  and  his  association  with 
Hetty  had  brought  it  rather  nearer  to  the  surface. 

"I  am  afraid  I  can  do  nothing  more  for  you,”  he  admitted, 
"it’s  gone  too  far.” 

The  old  man  turned  his  face  towards  the  wall.  "Thy  will  be 
done,”  he  said. 

Handley  Falke  bit  his  lip,  as  he  softly  closed  the  door.  Outside 
the  office  he  paused,  then  he  went  in,  opened  the  ledger  and  drew 
his  pen  through  the  three  pages  that  bore  Mr.  Nutley’s  name.  It 
was  only  an  impulse  and  the  man  seemed  to  find  something  humorous 
about  it,  for  he  laughed  cynically. 

"I  suppose  this  is  what  comes  of  being  married  to  a  good  woman,” 
he  reflected. 

In  the  East  Wing,  Matron  joined  him. 

"Sir  Charles  is  a  little  refractory  to-day,”  she  observed,  as  she 
knocked  at  the  door  of  No.  12. 

"Hullo  !  Come  in,  you  little  devil.” 

Falke  opened  the  door  and  went  in. 

Sir  Charles  was  wearing  pale  blue  silk  pyjamas,  he  had  an  eye¬ 
glass  fixed  in  his  right  eye  and  by  his  side,  on  a  tray,  was  an  empty 
champagne  bottle. 

"Oh  lord  !  .  .  .  I  thought  .  .  .  Here  I  say,  doctor,”  he  pro¬ 
tested,  "they  won't  give  me  any  more  fizz — say  I’ve  had  my  ration.” 

Falke  shook  his  head  :  “Orders,”  he  boomed,  "medical  orders 
must  be  obeyed.” 

“But,  my  jolly  old  bean,  nerves  gone  to  pot,  all  of  a  frazzle!” 
And  he  held  out  a  tremulous  hand  for  inspection.  "Must  have  a 
jolly  old  pick-me-up  when  a  fellah  feels  like  that.” 

"Sedative  not  stimulant.” 

"Oh,  Hell  I” 

"Some  massage." 

"That  jolly  little  filly  you  sent  the  other  day  ?  What !  .  .  . 
eyes  .  .  .  lips  .  .  .  hands  .  .  .  legs.  .  .  .  Begone,  vile  alcohol  I” 
With  a  sweep  of  his  arm  he  shot  the  empty  bottle  across  the  room. 
"Enter  seductive  nymph  of  the  soft  hands  and  violet  powder.  I’ll 
sign  the  pledge,  Falke,  by  gad  I  will,  and  erect  a  monument  to  you, 
you  old  humbug — a  champagne  bottle  fn  Parian  marble,  rampant 
above  a  prostrate  demoiselle  draped  a  la  Concert  Mayol.” 

The  monocle  dropped  from  his  limp  eye  and  Sir  Charles  Tiptree 
fell  into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  laughter.  "Oh,  Lord,”  he  choked, 
"I’ve  known  a  good  many  in  my  time,  but  for  a  damned  hypocrite 
you  beat  the  band.” 
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Falke  turned  sharply  round,  but  Matron  had  discreetly  dis¬ 
appeared.  He  joined  her  in  the  passage,  and  together  they  went 
to  the  Light  Department. 

The  room  set  aside  for  treatment  with  the  ultra-violet  rays  was 
the  pUce  de  resistance  of  the  establishment.  It  had  cost  a  great 
deal  of  Hetty’s  money.  Arc  lamps,  mercury-vapour  lamps,  all 
the  appliances  required  for  such  work,  had  been  installed  regardless 
of  expense.  There  were  cubicles  for  dressing  and  cunning  devices 
for  maintaining  the  privacy  of  those  receiving  treatment.  The 
room  was  appropriately  decorated  on  lines  which  suggested  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Apollo,  god  of  the  sun.  Falke  had 
allowecj  full  scope  to  his  vivid  imagination  and  he  was  proud  of  the 
result. 

The  white  beams  from  the  carbon  arc,  which  spluttered  malig¬ 
nantly  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  shone  coldly  and  impartially  upon 
the  bodies  of  two  of  Dr.  Falke’s  female  patients.  One  was  slim  and 
well-browned,  the  other — a  stout  blonde — was  in  the  pink  and  patchy 
stage  of  early  treatment.  The  doctor  prodded  the  latter  with  a 
well-manicured  index  finger. 

‘‘Reacting  well,”  he  remarked.  ‘‘Reacting  well !  Good  re¬ 
action  means  increased  resistance  to  bacterial  invasion — an  acti¬ 
vation  of  the  ergosterol  of  the  skin  to  form  vitamin  D.” 

The  girl  giggled. 

‘‘It’s  double-Dutch  to  me,”  she  said.  ‘‘But  I  suppose  you  mean 
I’m  cooking  nicely.” 

He  turned  to  her  companion.  The  girl  was  sitting  with  her  eyes, 
hidden  by  a  green  shade,  fixed  on  the  ground. 

‘‘And  how  is  Miss  Helen  to-day  ?”  He  took  a  small  mallet  from 
his  pocket  and  placed  his  left  hand  under  the  patient’s  knee. 

‘‘Now  .  .  .  quite  loose  please.  .  .  .  Clasp  your  hands  together 
and  pull.” 

He  tapped  lightly  below  the  knee-cap.  The  leg  shot  forward. 

‘‘Too  brisk,  far  too  brisk  !  Bromide,  I  think.  Matron.  Three 
times  a  day,  half  an  hour  after  meals.” 

‘‘You  are  getting  on  very  slowly,”  he  added,  with  a  touch  of 
irritability  in  his  voice. 

‘‘1  can’t  swallow,”  the  girl  whispered.  ‘‘It  comes  up  in  my 
throat  like  a  ball  trying  to  choke  me.” 

‘‘Stand  up,”  he  commanded.  ‘‘Now  stretch  out  your  hands 
and  close  your  eyes.” 

The  girl  swayed  slightly.  He  ran  his  hands  lightly  down  her 
body.  ‘‘The  muscle  tone  is  good,  surprisingly  good,  considering.” 

‘‘I  force  myself  to  eat.  If  I  were  to  give  in  it  would  be  .  .  .  ” 

‘‘Quite  time  for  some  more  special  treatment,”  he  interposed 
brusquely. 
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The  girl  nodded  her  head  :  "Special  treatment,”  she  repeated 
vaguely. 

"Yes,  I  shall  send  you  to  bed  again.” 

She  sighed  wearily. 


In  the  Matron’s  sitting-room  a  kettle  was  singing  on  the  hearth. 

"You’ld  like  some  tea  ?” 

Falke  nodded  and  subsided  into  an  easy  chair,  watching  her 
as  she  bent  down  over  the  fire. 

"You’re  a  damned  fine  woman,  Sally  !  Forty,  I  believe  you 
stated  on  your  application  form  ;  but  you  don’t  look  twenty-five.” 

She  laughed — a  slow,  teasing  laugh.  It  was  a  pleasant  thing, 
like  sunshine  breaking  through  a  mist.  Her  enemies  (and  she  had 
many)  said  she  practised  it  in  front  of  the  looking-glass.  It  was 
certainly  an  asset  which  Sally  Marsh  knew  how  to  use. 

"A  woman  is  as  old  as  she  can  make  the  world  believe.  Forty 
is  a  good  age  for  a  matron — old  enough  for  experience  and  young 
enough  for  experiment.” 

"Yes,  I  chose  you  for  your  looks,  you  little  devil.  D’you  think 
I  ever  believed  all  the  rest  ?” 

He  caught  her  arm  and  drew  her  on  to  his  knee.  "Dulce  est 
desipere  in  loco,”  he  quoted.  "Which  means  :  it’s  good  to  kiss 
when  the  proper  lips  are  provided.  You  have  the  lips,  but  I  don’t 
remember  their  being  mentioned  in  your  numerous  excellent 
testimonials.” 

"Then  you’re  not  getting  tired  of  me,  Handley  ?” 

"Tired  !  Why  should  I  ?” 

She  got  off  his  knee.  "Because  there  are  always  others  with 
a  man  like  you.” 

Falke  shrugged  his  shoulders.  She  knew  too  much  about  him 
to  make  the  charge  worth  denying. 

"Well.  You’d  better  be  careful.  People  are  talking.  There 
will  be  a  scandal  before  long.” 

He  snapped  his  fingers.  "So  much  for  the  gossips  of  Cedarslake  ! 
They  are  welcome  to  all  they  can  get.  I’m  not  fool  enough  to  give 
anything  away.” 

"That  thin  girl  you  saw  to-night,  Helen  Sims  ;  there’s  something 
queer  about  her  ;  I  don’t  trust  her.” 

"My  dear  Sally,  you’d  better  take  that  bromide  yourself.” 

"That  knee-jerk  wasn’t  natural,  her  muscles  are  firm — you 
noticed  it  yourself — her  eyes  sparkle.  That  sort  of  case  ought  to 
be  flabby  and  listless.” 

"Yes  ?” 

"And  I  caught  her  in  the  West  Wing  this  morning,  talking  to 
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old  McAndrew  ;  said  she  was  taking  him  some  books  to  read.  She 
wasn’t  flabby  then,  when  I  ticked  her  off — more  like  a  cat  with 
its  claws  out.” 

"She  pays  well.  I  don’t  want  to  lose  her.” 

“Well !  Keep  her  in  bed  for  a  bit.  She  can’t  do  much  harm 
there  .  .  .  Sh  !” 

The  woman  tiptoed  to  the  door  and  flung  it  open.  The  passage 
outside  was  empty ;  but,  lying  on  the  mat,  was  a  small  mother-of- 
pearl  button. 

She  picked  it  up  and  placed  it  in  his  hand. 

"If  Miss  Sims  asks  for  a  needle  and  cotton  I  think  we’ll  tell  her 
to  go,”  said  Dr.  Handley  Falke. 


CHAPTER  XI 

MARY  ELWORTHY 

The  Reverend  Cyrus  Elworthy  sat  at  his  desk  and  fumbled  through 
his  correspondence.  He  was  a  stout,  genial  man  in  the  early  fifties. 
A  circle  of  stubborn  grizzled  hair  formed  an  appropriate  halo  which 
surrounded  a  bald  shiny  expanse  of  scalp  beloved  by  flies. 

"I  don’t  know  where  flies  go  to  in  the  winter-time,”  he  would 
say,  "but  in  the  summer  it’s  perfectly  obvious,  ha  !  ha  1  ha  !” 
From  which  it  will  be  gathered  that  Cyrus  was  a  humorist,  but  of 
a  low  category. 

In  a  warm  corner  of  his  study  was  a  comfortable  arm-chair, 
for  he  liked  his  wife  to  be  near  him  when  he  was  working.  She 
inspired  his  thoughts — a  great  many  wives  do — not,  of  course,  that 
he  allowed  her  to  influence  his  judgment,  but  he  felt  that  it  was 
appropriate  that  she  should  be  there  to  place  the  seal  of  her  approval 
upon  his  weighty  decisions. 

"Here’s  a  bill  from  Jones  and  Stamp,  an  account  rendered,” 
he  observed  with  a  sigh  (the  account  rendered  always  seemed  to 
carry  a  silent  reproach),  "I  suppose  we  ought  to  let  them  have  a 
cheque.” 

Mary  put  down  her  knitting  and  went  to  a  corner  cupboard. 
Her  husband  watched  her  hopefully.  She  ran  through  a  number 
of  papers  impaled  like  martyrs  on  a  metal  spike. 

"We  settled  that  account,  dear,  a  month  ago.” 

"Er  .  .  .  exactly  !  Just  what  I  thought !  These  tradespeople 
are  most  careless.  I  shall  write  them  a  stiff — a  very  stiff  letter. 
Most  reprehensible !” 

The  vicar  sorted  from  his  papers  a  grimy  epistle  which  looked 
as  though  a  spider  had  fallen  into  the  inkpot  and  then  gone  for  a 
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route  march  to  dry  itself.  He  deciphered  the  wayward  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  put  the  paper  down  and  blew  his  nose  with  sonorous  pathos. 
Then  he  carefully  read  it  through  a  second  time. 

"Sad  !’’  he  murmured.  “Very  sad  !  Poor  old  Bott  in  trouble 
again,  my  dear.  If  something  isn’t  done  about  it  he’ll  be  compelled 
to  sell  his  .  .  .  (he  held  up  the  paper  to  the  light)  his  bed.  Or 
is  it  his  bath  ?’’ 

"Not  bath,”  said  Mary,  with  conviction. 

"No,  I  think  it  must  be  ‘bed’.  We  might  put  it  before  the 
‘Charitable  Society’  on  Wednesday.” 

Mary  bit  her  lip.  "It  would  be  better  if  we  closed  The  Golden 
Harp,”  she  suggested. 

Mr.  Elworthy  took  off  his  glasses  and  regarded  his  wife  closely. 
"Exactly,”  he  agreed.  "Then  I  think  we  might  consign  his  appeal 
to  the  wastepaper  basket.” 

Mary  turned  the  heel  with  a  deftness  which  bore  testimony  to 
yards  of  stout  woollen  socks  manufactured  in  that  comfortable 
arm-chair. 

"I  am  not  sure  that  Ferrow  will  do.” 

Mary  had  dropped  a  stitch.  She  picked  it  up  with  deliberation. 

"This  is  an  important  matter,  my  dear  !” 

"But  you  wear  them  out  so  quickly,  Cyrus.” 

"I  was  talking  about  the  new  curate.  Now,  listen  to.  this  : 
‘My  height  is  five  foot  two  inches,  but  I  am  reasonably  good  at 
games’ — now,  whatever  has  that  got  to  do  with  his  height  ?  Then 
he  goes  on,  ‘I  have  a  slight  stammer  but  it  is  improving.’  Now  I 
ask  you,  my  dear,  do  we  want  to  put  a  hassock  in  the  pulpit  ?  Do 
we  engage  a  curate  to  teach  people  how  to  play  ping-pong  ?  Do 
we  want  a  man  who  stutters  ? 

“On  the  other  hand  listen  to  this.  (He  picked  up  another  letter 
and  posed  before  the  fireplace.)  ‘My  dear  vicar.  Something  tells 
me  that  I  am  called  to  Cedarslake.  In  the  quiet  of  my  chamber  I 
have  sought  the  Divine  guidance  and,  as  is  ever  the  case,  I  have  not 
sought  in  vain.  As  you  already  know  I  have  studied  at  Cranmer 
Hall,  Camford,  under  the  saintly  Doctor  Bodger,  having  first  grad¬ 
uated  with  honours  at  that  famous  centre  of  learning.  The  Reverend 
Doctor  Milt  has  told  me — doubtless  merely  as  an  encouragement — 
that  some  day  I  shall  make  a  great  preacher.  Can  anyone  ask  for 
a  higher  vocation  than  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  a  stubborn  genera¬ 
tion  ?  As  my  aunt  the  Countess  of  Camelborough  said  to  me  only 
last  week.  .  .’  ” 

"Please  stop,  dear,  it  makes  me  feel  sick.” 

C5Trus  paused  in  the  act  of  clearing  his  throat,  removed  the 
glasses  from  their  precarious  perch  on  his  insignificant  nose,  and 
looked  at  his  wife. 
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"Ahem  !  Exactly  my  dear,  just  what  I  was  going  to  suggest. 
I  think,  perhaps,  that  young  Ferrow  will  do  after  all.  We  have 
simple  tastes  at  Cedarslake,  simple  tastes.  Ha,  ha  1  Possibly 
Mr.  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  Gould  would  be  a  little  too  rich  for  our  palates. 
Ha,  ha  !” 

"It  is  quite  time  you  had  a  curate,  the  work  is  far  too  much  for 
one.” 

"We  owe  it  to  A.Z.  Now  I  wonder  who  our  anonymous  bene¬ 
factor  may  be." 

"Why  bother,  dear  ?  We  can  respect  his  wish  to  remain  unknown. 
Whoever  he  may  be  he  has  promised  to  make  good  any  deficit  in 
the  Assistant  Clergy  Fund  for  three  years,  so  you  can  be  quite 
happy  about  filling  the  post.” 

"I  suppose  it  was  in  response  to  that  appeal  I  made  on  .  .  . 
Now,  when  was  it  ?  Septuagesima  Sunday  .  .  .  Yes  I  am  sure 
it  was  Septuagesima,  for  I  smoked  a  pipe  after  dinner  so  it  must 
have  been  sometime  before  Lent.” 

Mary’s  mouth  twitched.  She  walked  to  the  window.  A  robin 
was  hopping  about  on  the  terrace.  "Robins  always  make  me  smile,” 
she  said. 

Dear  old  Cyrus  !  Could  she  have  loved  him  half  as  much  had 
he  been  more  .  .  .  well,  less  what  he  was  ?  People  often  laughed 
at  him,  but  he  ploughed  along,  and  at  last  Cedarslake  was  improving  ; 
there  was  less  scandal  and  more  toleration.  A  little  leaven — but 
it  was  doing  its  work.  If  only  it  were  not  for  The  Dell !  People 
would  talk.  They  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  legitimate  topic  for 
suggestive  gossip  ;  the  nurses  were  too  pretty,  the  patients  not 
always  discreet.  The  Millennium  would  never  come  to  Cedarslake 
whilst  Handley  Falke  controlled  The  Dell. 

And  Hetty  Falke  was  her  friend  ! 

That  was  the  worst  of  a  bad  business,  even  her  thoughts  seemed 
a  treachery  to  friendship,  for  Hetty  trusted  her  husband  implicitly. 
Life  was  tough  !  And  now,  to  add  to  it  all,  she  had  saddled  the  parish 
with  a  curate  who  would  need  a  hassock  in  the  pulpit.  Why  ?  He 
wrote  a  schoolboy  hand,  spelt  faithful  with  a  double-L,  made  no 
protestations  about  his  soul  or  being  saved.  .  .  .  Perhaps  that 
was  why  she  liked  him.  She  didn’t  like  people  fiddling  with  their 
souls  ! 

And  that  day  he  came  for  an  interview  !  J ust  a  shy,  overgrown 
schoolboy  with  curly  brown  hair  and  honest  blue  eyes. 

"You  know,  Mrs.  Elworthy,  I  think  kids  are  awful  (he  would 
probably  have  spelt  it  awfull)  sport,”  he  had  said  when  the  Sunday 
School  was  mentioned.  "Awful  sport !” 

And,  when  her  husband  asked  for  his  views  on  the  Eastward 
Position,  his  contribution  to  this  profound  Ecclesiastical  problem 
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had  been  that  at  Kings  they  always  turned  to  the  East  in  the  Creed. 
But  in  her  heart  Mary  was  glad  that  Mr.  Montgomery  Gould  was 
not  coming.  He  would  probably  have  disapproved  of  Cedarslake, 
of  Colonel  Bunderby,  of  Mrs.  Danbeny- Jones,  possibly  even  of 
Admiral  Stamper.  He  would  want  to  convert  them  ;  that  would 
be  terrible,  at  least  the  Colonel’s  language  would  be.  They  didn’t 
want  converting — she  was  sure  of  that — they  wanted  cultivating 
and  encouraging — all  those  jolly  little  things  which  popped  up  here 
and  there  amongst  the  weeds.  The  better  she  got  to  know  people 
the  more  she  discovered. 

There  was  that  cheque  from  the  Colonel  for  the  Christmas  Dinner 
Fund.  What  protestations,  what  language  to  show  that  he  wasn’t 
sentimental,  damn  it  all !  And  the  grapes  from  Mrs.  Danbeny- Jones 
when  the  vicar  was  ill ;  and  .  .  .  But  there  were  so  many  ands. 
They  weren’t  a  bit  like  that  two  years  ago  ;  altogether  a  tough  crowd, 
with  only  one  redeeming  point — Miss  Jane  Dobbs  with  her  large 
heart  and  raw  carrots. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Montgomery  Gould  would  have  spoilt  it  all ; 
he  would  have  blown  a  bleak  blast  of  uncompromising  morality 
on  to  the  tender  shoots  and  shrivelled  them  up.  Mary  was  glad 
the  little  boy  with  the  stammer  was  coming.  He  played  games — 
croquet  or  tiddlywinks,  or  something  .  .  .  even  that  might  help 
for  Cedarslake  was  very  keen  on  its  golf  handicap.  Miss  Wing  had 
once  asked  her,  in  strict  confidence,  if  it  was  wrong  to  pray  for  a 
24  handicap,  or  would  it  be  breaking  the  Tenth  Commandment  ? 
Mary  had  heard  somewhere  that  somebody  used  to  pray  for  a  century 
against  the  Australians.  That  was  helpful.  Though,  of  course, 
a  24  handicap  wasn’t  exactly  a  century  in  a  Test  Match.  And 
supposing  the  chap  who  bowled  counter-prayed  that  you  might  get 
a  'duck’s  egg’.  That  would  be  awkward. 

Thoughts  !  What  tricks  her  thoughts  played  her,  even  in  church 
— so  difficult  to  control.  Even  Cyrus  peeped  through  his  fingers 
during  the  General  Confession  to  see  how  many  people  there  were 
in  church.  That  must  be  quite  as  bad.  And  now  Handley  Falke 
was  always  intruding — into  the  Psalms  when  the  ungodly  flourished, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Ten  Commandments  ;  even  when  Peter’s  wife’s 
mother  lay  sick  of  a  fever  it  was  Doctor  Falke  who  took  her  tem¬ 
perature. 

It  would  be  no  use  telling  C5n'us  about  it,  he  would  merely 
recommend  a  dose  of  salts,  it  was  his  remedy  for  all  ailments.  And 
now,  instead  of  playing  for  safety  and  the  immaculate  Gould,  she 
had  plumped  for  the  diminutive  Ferrow,  who  couldn’t  even  spell 
properly.  Mary  was  feeling  bad  about  it ;  life  can  be  very  contrary. 
She  was  forty-five. 

And  all  the  time  Cjtus  went  on  scribbling.  Why  would  he  use 
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1  quill  pen  ?  She  had  given  him  a  Swan  for  Christmas  and  he  always 
kept  it  on  the  mantel-piece. 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door  and  Admiral  Stamper  was  shown  in. 
He  had  a  small,  rosy,  crumpled  face,  fringed  with  sparse,  white  silky 
iair.  He  always  made  Mary  think  of  a  rather  touchy  marmoset. 
He  read  the  first  lesson  on  Sunday  morning  in  a  shrill  voice  which 
piped  the  main-top — or  whatever  it  is  that  one  pipes ;  and  he  had 
:onstituted  himself  the  custodian  of  the  morals  of  Cedarslake. 

The  fact  that  he  addressed  himself  to  Mary  indicated  a  certain 
shrewdness,  which  had  carried  him  safely  up  the  slippery  rungs  of 
laval  promotion  to  the  dizzy  heights  of  his  final  achievement. 

‘‘Something’ll  have  to  be  done  about  it,  Mrs.  Elworthy,”  he 
protested.  “The  thing  can’t  be  allowed  to  go  on  ;  it’s  becoming 
i  public  scandal.” 

“I  have  already  told  the  teachers  that  I  won’t  have  it,”  inter¬ 
posed  the  vicar,  in  an  effort  to  assert  his  position. 

“Eh  1”  snapped  the  Admiral.  “Eh,  what  ?” 

“I  have  said  that  I  will  not  have  the  children  sucking  peppermints 
during  the  lessons.” 

The  Admiral  snorted  and  returned  to  Mary  :  “I  was  referring 
to  all  these  goings-on  at  The  Dell.” 

“But  it’s  only  gossip.  There’s  nothing  definite.” 

“It’s  got  to  stop,”  proclaimed  the  Admiral  in  his  best  quarter¬ 
deck  style.  He  rounded  on  the  vicar.  ^“It’s  your  duty  to  stop  it, 
they  are  in  your  parish.” 

“But  we  don’t  know  that  there  is  anything  to  stop.” 

“Bah  !  We  shall  know  pretty  soon.  There  are  ways  of  finding 
out  that  sort  of  thing.  I’ve  got  my  eye  on  him,  and  you’ll  have  to 
help  me  when  the  time  comes.” 

The  vicar  looked  relieved — the  future  always  held  less  terrors 
than  the  present.  He  had  faith  ;  more  like  a  coconut  than  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed.  “Of  course,”  he  agreed.  “When  the  time 
comes.” 

“The  place  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  damned  brothel  in 
my  opinion.” 

“Oh,  dear  !”  said  the  vicar.  He  felt  very  helpless  in  the  face 
of  such  elemental  forces. 

“Spade  a  spade !”  continued  the  incensed  autocrat.  “Plain 
speaking  .  .  .  always  our  way  in  the  Navy.” 

He  turned  genially  to  Mary — the  little  explosion  had  done  him 
good ;  it  had  shocked  the  vicar — “I’ll  keep  you  posted,  Mrs. 
Elworthy.  If  that  fool  Bunderby  hadn’t  been  so  easily  gulled  this 
would  never  have  happened.” 

He  departed  abruptly.  It  was  a  habit  which  he  cultivated. 

Mr.  Elworthy  walked  to  the  fire  and  warmed  his  hands.  He  was 
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waiting  for  guidance.  But,  for  once,  the  oracle  was  silent ;  Mary 
was  thinking  of  Hetty  Falke. 


CHAPTER  XII 

CICELY  TITMUS 

Cicely  walked  to  the  window  and  contemplated  the  solemnity  of 
Harley  Street ;  she  gazed  at  the  broad  white  steps  which  led  to 
Handley  Falke’s  front  door ;  she  sighed.  There  is  something 
intensely  depressing  about  Harley  Street.  Luxurious  cars  stagnate 
in  the  gutter  or  creep  sluggishly  along,  as  though  reluctant  to  disturb 
the  silence  of  the  place,  or  to  pry  into  the  tragic  secrets  lurking 
behind  veiled  windows.  From  time  to  time  a  door  opens  myster¬ 
iously  and  a  figure  furtively  sneaks  away  to  digest  at  leisure  the 
sentence  which  has  been  passed. 

Occasionally  a  door  opens  more  briskly,  “Good  morning,  sir.” 
“Good  morning.”  A  chest  expands,  the  sun  is  shining.  “Well, 
that’s  that !”  And  now  for  the  Club  to  celebrate  six  months’  eman¬ 
cipation  from  the  chair  which  screws  up  and  down,  and  the  machine 
which  buzzes.  Here  and  there  are  smiling  faces  which  testify  to 
a  new-born  joy  and  hope — at  last  they  are  free  from  that  tyranny  of 
fear,  that  grim  dread  which-has  dogged  their  footsteps  during  weeks 
of  indecision.  Once  again  they  have  a  future  to  face.  Everywhere 
in  Harley  Street  are  tell-tale  eyes — eyes  of  brooding  wisdom,  eyes 
of  benevolent  determination,  eyes  wet  with  the  dew  of  sorrow,  eyes 
with  a  grim  despair,  eyes  dilated  with  terror,  eyes  with  a  gleam  of 
hope,  eyes  which  have  looked  on  death,  eyes  with  a  new-born  faith. 
All  are  to  be  seen  in  Harley  Street  for  it  is  the  road  from  Jericho  to 
Jerusalem,  and  only  the  heart  of  a  Samaritan  can  fathom  it. 

Cicely  Titmus  couldn’t.  She  was  too  occupied  with  her  own 
affairs,  too  interested  in  her  own  mental  state  ;  for  some  devilment 
had  happened  to  her,  destroying  her  peace  of  mind.  Like  a  child 
she  wanted  something,  but  wasn’t  quite  sure  what  that  something 
was.  She  drummed  her  fingers  on  the  window  pane  and  looked 
towards  Cavendish  Square.  A  large  yellow  car  was  coming  up 
Harley  Street.  Her  lips  parted ;  an  eager  anticipation  replaced 
her  air  of  discontent.  She  leant  forward,  breathing  quickly.  The 
car  stopped  at  Number  267. 

Motionless  the  girl  watched.  Doctor  Handley  Falke  got  out, 
ran  lightly  up  the  steps  and  disappeared.  With  a  sigh  of  satisfaction 
she  turned  away  and  faced  her  mother,  who  had  quietly  entered 
the  room  and  was  watching  her. 

“You  are  always  at  that  window,”  she  protested. 
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The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  raised  her  eyebrows.  It 
was  a  hopeless  gesture  of  surrender,  and  Lady  Titmus  knew  that 
something  would  have  to  be  done  about  it.  She  had  never  realized 
before  the  full,  the  diabolical  attraction  of  the  man  next  door.  Janet 
had  not  had  the  courage  to  tell  her  husband.  In  any  case  what 
could  they  do  ?  The  girl  was  twenty-two  and  very  much  her  own 
mistress.  There  was  nothing  known  against  Falke,  indeed,  for  the 
moment,  he  was  a  fashionable  craze — people  were  flocking  to  his 
consulting-room. 

She  had  tried  to  win  Cicely’s  confidence  but  the  girl  had  changed, 
she  was  secretive.  Of  one  thing  only  was  the  anxious  mother  sure — 
that  she  would  see  Falke  again.  Was  he  a  mesmerist  ?  Where 
was  his  power  ?  From  the  evidence  of  phenacetin  and  aspirin 
tabloids  she  gathered  that  Cicely  was  having  headaches ;  whilst 
the  light  which  shone  under  her  bedroom  door  indicated  sleepless 
nights.  Beyond  this  there  was  nothing.  Some  vast  octopus  was 
enveloping  her  daughter  in  its  suckered  tentacles  and  dragging  her 
away  from  the  safe  harbourage  of  home. 

She  dared  her  husband’s  anger  by  discussing  Falke.  “There’s 
nothing  definite  against  the  fellow,’’  he  had  replied,  irritably,  “if 
there  were  he’ld  cease  to  be  a  danger.” 

“But  what  does  one  go  on  ?”  she  persisted. 

He  dismissed  the  problem  with  a  shrug.  “If  a  man  is  a  bounder, 
is  universally  mistrusted  by  the  Profession,  holds  no  hospital  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  professes  to  cure  all  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  he  is 
better  avoided.” 

“But  how  does  he  get  his  reputation  ?” 

“Whispers,  my  dear.  Just  a  whisper  here  and  a  whisper  there — 
a  subsidized  whisper  perhaps — scarcely  perceptible  at  first,  but  ever 
growing  in  intensity.  Gossip  is  the  foundation  of  such  success.  The 
tittle-tattle  of  the  tea-table  has  made  or  marred  many  a  reputation.” 

Janet  was  not  comforted.  How  could  she  stop  the  girl  going 
to  see  a  doctor  ?  Not  only  was  she  of  age,  but,  thanks  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  her  maternal  grandparents,  she  was  independent  too. 
Perhaps  there  was  nothing  to  worry  about  after  all.  What  a  waste 
of  energy  !  She  knew  Cicely  well  and  appreciated  her  qualities  ; 
she  was  strong-minded  and  had  always  been  affectionate  and  truth¬ 
ful  ;  if  now  she  had  become  secretive  the  remedy  was  not  to  be 
found  in  harshness  or  futile  reproaches. 

She  kissed  the  girl.  “Don’t  forget,  dear,  that  I  am  your  mother 
and  that  I  love  you.” 

Cicely  turned  away.  A  Victorian  tear  was  trickling  down  the 
left  side  of  her  nose. 
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Doctor  Handley  Falke  glanced  around  his  consulting- room. 
The  electric  fire  flickered  mendaciously,  the  shaded  lamp  cast 
mysterious  shadows,  his  velvet  jacket  lent  a  homely  touch  to  his 
careful  attire.  He  adj  usted  his  bow,  washed  his  hands,  polished  his  nails 
and  arranged  his  writing-pad  with  meticulous  care.  From  his  chair 
he  cast  a  last  glance  around  the  room,  then  he  proceeded  to  write. 

When  his  patient  was  shown  in  he  did  not  look  up.  After  a 
moment’s  hesitation  she  advanced  towards  him  and  sat  down  in 
the  arm-chair  placed  beside  the  desk. 

“Miss  Titmus.’’ 

The  girl  started.  “You  told  me  to  come  to-day.” 

With  a  smile  he  offered  his  hand.  “Forgive  me,”  he  said.  “I 
was  reviewing  the  details  of  our  last  interview.  Is  the  pain  better  ?” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“Are  you  sleeping  better  ?” 

“No.” 

“I  want  you  to  trust  me  implicitly.  Try,  if  you  can,  to  remember 
that  my  object  is  to  help  you  as  I  have  helped  hundreds  of  others. 
I  want  you  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  me. 

“Are  you  disturbed  by  dreams  ?” 

“Sometimes,  not  often.” 

“Can  you  remember  the  details  of  any  of  these  dreams  ?” 

“There  was  one  a  few  days  ago.  I  was  climbing  ...  it  was 
steep,  almost  a  precipice  .  .  .  and  above,  far  above,  was  a  line  of 
snow.  I  had  been  climbing  for  a  very  long  time  ...  I  was  tired 
but  could  not  stop  for  I  knew  that  if  I  stopped  I  must  fall.  My 
limbs  became  numb,  my  fingers  were  slipping,  I  could  scarcely  see. 
There  was  a  ledge  just  above  me  ...  If  only  I  could  reach  it ! 
Suddenly  a  chasm  yawned  in  front  ...  I  threw  myself  forward. 
I  was  falling  .  .  .  down  .  .  .  down  .  .  .  and  then  I  lost  conscious¬ 
ness.  When  I  recovered  I  was  in  a  tunnel — it  led  to  safety.  I 
advanced  and  as  I  went  it  became  smaller  and  smaller.  Soon  I 
was  crawling  on  hands  and  knees  .  .  .  anything  to  get  away  from 
that  ghastly  precipice.  It  became  smaller  still  .  .  .  the  only  thing 
was  to  go  on.  Like  a  snake  I  wriggled  forward  until  I  could  go  no 
further.  I  was  stuck.  Death  was  inevitable,  not  the  swift  merci¬ 
ful  death  of  the  precipice,  but  thirst  and  starvation.  In  my  madness 
I  beat  upon  my  rocky  prison,  I  tore  my  hands  against  the  jagged 
sides,  I  prayed,  I  shrieked,  and  then  I  woke  up.” 

Falke  took  her  hand.  “It  was  only  the  expression  of  some  hidden 
emotion,  of  some  suppressed  desire.  First,  you  were  afraid  of 
falling,  then,  you  were  shut  in,  unable  to  free  yourself.  Tunnel  ? 
Tunnel.  That  is  very  suggestive  !  The  darkness,  the  cramping 
restraint,  the  suffocation  .  .  .  the  obsession  of  unfulfilled  hopes. 

“Have  you  ever  been  in  love  ?” 
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"No,  I  don’t  think  I  have  ever  been  in  love.  I  have  always  been 
fond  of  games,  fresh  air  and  exercise — not  very  sentimental." 

"I  am  going  to  play  a  game  with  you,  a  game  some  people  call 
'suggestions  !’  When  I  say  a  word,  without  waiting  you  are  to  tell 
me  exactly  what  it  suggests,  perhaps  I  should  say  what  it  suggests 
subconsciously.  You  must  not  control  your  thoughts." 

For  the  first  time  Cicely  smiled.  "Is  this  a  kindergarten  or  a 
consulting-room  ?”  she  asked. 

Falke  frowned.  "You  must  treat  it  seriously.  Now.  Are 
you  ready  ?” 

"Dog?” 

"Cat.” 

"Turtle  ?” 

"Soup.” 

"Lips  ?” 

"Rouge.” 

"Egg  ?’’ 

"Chicken.” 

"Wedding  ?” 

"Bells.” 

"Love  ?” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Come !  Come  !”  the  doctor  protested.  "We  must  do  better 
than  that.” 

“But  I  did  exactly  what  you  told  me.” 

He  patted  her  hand.  "You  are  too  tense,  you  must  relax.” 

For  five  minutes  he  talked  to  her  in  a  quiet  monotone  of  matters 
which  other  girls  in  a  similar  plight  had  revealed  to  him.  "You 
see,”  he  concluded,  “it  is  essential  for  me  to  know  everything  if  I 
am  to  help  you.  To  conceal  is  merely  to  add  one  inhibition  to 
another,  to  drive  further  back  into  the  subconscious  what  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  unmask.  From  dreams,  from  a  chance  word  one 
may  obtain  the  clue  to  all  your  trouble.  At  the  back  of  it  is  generally 
sex — the  highest  aspiration  of  woman,  cramped  by  education, 
banished  by  convention,  distorted  by  ignorance,  excommunicated 
by  religion  .  .  .” 

He  was  holding  her  now.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  in  dreamy 
expectation.  How  broad  and  serene  his  brow  !  How  piercing  his 
glance  ! 

He  touched  a  button  by  his  side,  and  slowly  a  mirror  was  revol¬ 
ving  before  her.  The  room  was  misty,  pleasant  visions  floated 
in  the  dim  background,  a  stupor  was  stealing  over  her,  clouding 
intelligence,  banishing  self-control.  His  hand  was  on  her  forehead. 
She  was  at  rest. 

"Do  you  love  ?”  he  asked  softly. 
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"Love,”  she  whispered,  “is  everything.” 

His  face  was  close  to  hers  now.  She  could  feel  his  hands,  soft 
and  caressing,  passing  gently  over  her.  His  breath  was  on  her 
cheeks.  She  was  a  child  again,  playing  on  the  sea-shore.  There 
was  no  pain,  only  a  great  content.  The  wind  was  rising.  She 
stirred  and  opened  her  eyes. 

Handley  Falke  was  seated  at  his  desk  writing.  He  looked  up. 

“The  pain  has  gone  ?” 

"Yes.” 

“Good.  You  can  come  again  next  week.  You  will  soon  be  well.” 

The  girl  laid  an  envelope  on  the  corner  of  his  desk.  “Good-bye 
and  thanks  ever  so  much,”  she  said. 


As  Cicely  Titmus  left  267  Harley  Street,  Sir  John  Titmus  flung 
a  gory  trophy  into  a  white  enamelled  pail  and  proceeded  to  stitch 
up  the  wound.  Fourteen  minutes  eight  seconds  !  Young  Jenkins 
had  timed  him  with  a  stop  watch.  What  a  man  !  Not  another 
surgeon  on  the  staff  could  have  done  it  with  the  same  deftness  and 
precision.  Kettles  hissed,  sterilizers  steamed,  dressers  perspired 
behind  their  gauze  masks.  Fifty  students  regarded  the  great  man 
with  reverence  and  admiration  ;  six  nurses,  two  sisters,  a  House 
Surgeon  and  an  anaesthetist  added  their  pinch  of  incense.  The 
patient  sealed  it  all  with  a  rapid  convalescence  ;  she  left  the  Hospital 
within  three  weeks. 

A  prophet  is  not  without  honour.  But  in  his  own  home -Sir  John 
Titmus  suffered  from  indigestion,  and  they  had  an  excellent  cook. 
His  work  caused  Sir  John  very  little  worry  or  anxiety  ;  it  was  auto¬ 
matic  ;  his  brain  saw  clearly  through  the  obscurity  of  skin  and 
muscle  ;  his  fingers  were  sensitive  and  disciplined  ;  his  touch  with 
the  knife  unerring.  He  had  learned  a  great  many  things  during  his 
life,  but  not  how  to  manage  his  daughter  Cicely. 

Three  hundred  guineas  between  breakfast  and  luncheon,  the 
gratitude  of  innumerable  hospital  patients,  the  respect  of  students, 
the  homage  of  nurses,  the  smUe  of  matron,  could  do  little  to  moUify 
the  open  wound  of  his  daughter’s  rebellion.  And  to  add  to  it  all 
they  were  treating  him  like  a  child — even  Janet !  As  if  he  didn’t 
know  that  the  girl  was  going  to  see  Falke  !  Did  they  take  him  for 
a  perfect  fool  ?  And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  he  feared  to  exert  his 
authority ;  it  was  too  dangerous  in  the  circumstances.  In  that 
case  just  as  well  that  they  should  think  he  didn’t  know.  That  hurt 
his  pride,  for  he  hated  duplicity. 

So  he  spent  the  evening  at  a  medical  meeting,  and  listened  to 
a  paper  by  an  eminent  colleague  upon  the  use  of  radium  in  cancer 
of  the  breast.  It  was  an  excellent  paper  but  he  tore  it  to  rags,  in 
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the  discussion  afterwards,  and  hurled  the  tattered  fragments  in  the 
face  of  his  astonished  confrere.  It  is  the  way  of  the  world,  many  a 
cynical  review  would  never  be  written,  many  a  jeremiad  never 
preached,  many  a  child  never  smacked,  many  a  harsh  sentence 
never  recorded,  were  it  not  for  those  little  things  outside  which  bias 
our  judgment  or  activate  our  spleen — a  heavy  meal,  a  carping  Avife, 
a  selfish  husband,  a  sliced  drive  or  a  bad  putt. 

Sir  John  Titmus  tore  Sir  Albert  Bone  to  ribbons  ;  and,  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  Cicely,  he  would  have  contented  himself  with  a  few 
well-chosen  words  signifying  his  entire  agreement  with  the  excellent 
paper  which  had  just  been  read.  And  Handley  Falke,  oblivious 
of  the  storm  which  he  had  raised,  was  testing  knee-jerks,  adminis¬ 
tering  sunlight  and  wondering  whether  the  baronet's  daughter 
would  benefit  by  a  course  of  treatment  at  The  Dell. 

So  absorbed  was  he  in  these  anxious  reflections  that  he  wandered 
into  the  new  block ;  though  it  was  not  yet  occupied,  and  a  smeU  of 
paint  pervaded  the  atmosphere.  He  was  proud  of  the  new  block — 
an  extension  of  the  West  Wing,  cut  off  from  the  main  building  by 
double,  sound-proof  doors,  and  so  constructed  as  to  afford  complete 
isolation  from  the  outside  world.  For  Falke  meant  to  take  mental 
patients,  those  nasty  borderland  cases,  so  inconvenient  to  their 
relations,  just  too  sane  to  be  certified  and  too  peculiar  to  be  kept 
lying  about. 

He  rubbed  his  soft  hands  together.  They  would  bring  in  plenty 
of  money  and  give  very  little  trouble  in  this  block.  He  tested  the 
bars  of  the  windows.  Suicide  cases  were  very  bad  business. 
Strangely  enough  it  was  of  Cicely  Titmus  he  was  thinking  most  of 
the  time. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

A  TINKER  OF  NERVES 

Dr.  Cecil  Faraday  was  as  open-minded  as  he  was  broad-shoul¬ 
dered.  His  benevolent  face  radiated  good-will,  from  the  weU- 
polished  crown  of  his  bald  head  to  the  manifold  creases  in  which 
his  well  starched  collar  buried  itself.  Around  his  mouth  and  eyes 
geniality  had  overflowed  into  countless  smiling  wrinkles  which 
looked  as  though  they  were  offspring  to  the  benevolent  folds  lower 
down.  His  nose,  neither  small  nor  magnificent,  supported  securely 
the  tortoise-shell  rimmed  glasses  from  which  dangled  a  broad  black 
silk  ribbon.  His  clothes  breathed  the  spirit  of  Saville  Row,  and  his 
socks  and  shoes  did  them  no  dishonour.  He  was  a  staunch  abstainer 
but  enjoyed  a  good  cigar. 
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It  was  only  natural  that  Janet  Titmus  should  take  her  troubles 
to  the  eminent  nerve  specialist  for  he  was  an  old  friend.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  who  inspire  confidence  and  invite  confidences, 
probably  that  was  the  explanation  of  his  professional  success.  He 
was  one  of  the  easiest  men  in  the  world  to  talk  to,  for  he  never  be¬ 
trayed  surprise ;  however  outrageous  the  confession  which  had  to 
be  made,  the  culprit  felt  that  behind  that  monumental  calm  it  had 
found  its  counterpart  and  thereby  gained  respectability.  And  then 
the  Heaveiis  fell  upon  his  new-born  complacency,  for  Cecil  Faraday 
could  blend  righteous  denunciation  with  his  healing  balm. 

Janet  Titmus  had  been  talking  for  exactly  two  minutes  when  he 
interrupted  her. 

“Then  John  doesn’t  know  about  this  ?’’ 

It  was  disconcerting,  for  Janet  had  intended  to  come  to  that 
later  on,  and  had  carefully  avoided  any  reference  to  her  husband. 
She  looked  up  at  the  impassive  face.  Had  the  mountain  moved  ? 
Had  he  really  asked  that  question  ? 

"No,”  she  confessed.  “He’s  very  busy  just  now  and  I  didn’t 
want  to  worry  him.” 

“Go  on,”  he  ordered. 

“The  girl  is  completely  changed  ;  she  doesn’t  eat,  she  mopes  about 
doing  nothing,  she  complains  of  headaches  and  resents  my  advice.” 

“Was  it  because  of  headaches  she  went  to  see  Handley  Falke  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  They  are  a  new  development.” 

“Cocktails  ?” 

“I  believe  it  was  purely  curiosity  in  the  first  place.  Several  of 
her  friends  had  been  to  see  the  man,  and  there  seems  to  be  some 
strange  attraction  about  him.” 

“Why  do  you  dislike  him  so  much  ?” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “Partly  because  John  is  so  strong 
about  it.” 

“He  can  do  much  more  harm  to  a  struggling  neurologist  than  to 
a  famous  surgeon  ;  but  I  haven’t  made  up  my  mind  about  him  yet. 
The  fellow’s  self-opinionated,  so  was  Pasteur ;  people  say  nasty 
things  of  him,  so  they  did  of  Lister ;  he’s  an  egotist,  so  was 
Abernethy ;  he  looks  after  his  own  interest,  so  did  the  immortal 
Sydenham.  Even  if  he  be  more  Paracelsus  than  William  Harvey, 
who  would  deny  to  that  incomparable  bombast  his  place  in  medical 
history  ?  It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world,  Janet. 

“No  longer  have  we  the  black  death,  cholera,  typhus ;  but 
Nature  abhors  a  vacuum  and  has  given  us  instead  the  plagues  of 
modern  civilization — the  erotic  ravings  of  some  of  our  progressive 
novelists,  the  stark  agnosticism  of  disillusioned  middle-age,  the  lust 
for  wealth,  the  craving  for  excitement.  Never  did  worse  plagues 
afflict  a  country  ;  and  we — the  Handley  Falkes  and  Cecil  Faradays — 
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minister  to  minds  diseased.  Who  am  I  to  say ‘that  he  is  wrong  and 
I  am  right  ?  Such,  dear  lady,  is  my  philosophy  of  life.  We  live 
in  a  new  era.  Who  can  tell  to  what  extent  even  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  profession  may  have  to  modify  its  views  ?” 

“Do  you  mean  about  quacks  ?’’  she  asked. 

He  held  up  an  admonitory  finger.  “Handley  Falke  is  not  a 
quack  ;  he  has  excellent  degrees.  A  quack  is  a  dangerous  animal, 
for  he  builds  on  a  poor  foundation  an  edifice  with  the  power  of 
attraction.  And  who,  having  discovered  his  mistake,  would  boast 
of  a  bad  investment  ?  It  strikes  at  pride,  the  very  root  of  all  evil.” 

“I  suppose  etiquette  will  not  be  outraged  if  you  come  to  dinner 
to-night  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  Cicely  ?” 

“As  a  friend  of  the  family,”  he  agreed.  “But  what  do  you  want 
me  to  do  ?” 

“Advise.  l}e  has  suggested  that  she  shall  go  into  his  nursing 
home  for  treatment.” 


It  is  always  embarrassing  to  know  something  which  everybody 
is  trying  to  keep  from  you.  Sir  John  Titmus  knew  that  Cicely  was 
going  to  see  Falke  ;  he  knew  thgt  Janet  was  worried  about  it,  and 
that  Cecil  Faraday  had  come  to  dinner  with  a  very  definite  object. 
He,  too,  had  regarded  with  misgiving  her  lack  of  animation,  her 
failing  appetite,  the  black  rings  which  betokened  sleepless  nights. 
But  he  could  not  determine  what  was  the  best  thing  to  do. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  feeling  of  relief — one  could  scarcely  call 
it  clutching  at  a  straw — that  he  contemplated  his  genial  and  massive 
guest  across  the  polished  mahogany  gleaming  with  glass  and  silver. 

Cicely  was  on  the  defensive.  She  had  arrayed  herself  for  the 
occasion  in  a  blue  tulle  frock  spangled  with  silver  stars  ;  she  must 
meet  her  redoubtable  opponent  on  even  terms  and  she  knew  the 
sartorial  perfection  of  Cecil  Faraday.  She  had  known  him  from 
childhood,  ever  since  he  had  played  Father  Christmas  at  the  first 
party  arranged  in  her  honour.  She  liked  him,  for  he  was  the  sort 
of  man  children  always  do  love ;  they  could  pull  out  his  tie,  ruffle 
his  hair  (now,  alas,  a  difficult  matter),  click  his  watch  and  walk  up 
his  stomach,  without  reproof. 

This  evening,  however,  she  viewed  his  presence  at  the  festive 
board  with  mistrust.  The  air  was  heavy  with  portents  :  her  mother 
had  accepted  a  cocktail ;  Cecil  Faraday  was  only  smiling  with 
some  of  his  creases.  (He  was  missing  on  three  cylinders  so  to  speak. ) 
Sir  John  had  refused  the  sherry.  The  admirable  Milton  had  broken 
a  champagne  cork.  Had  such  a  privilege  been  conceded  he  would 
certainly  have  sworn. 

Cicely  was  on  the  watch.  She  passed  the  soup  and  fish  but 
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condescended  to  toy  with  a  microscopic  fragment  of  fracassee  of 
chicken.  She  did  not  mean  the  nerve-specialist  to  catch  her  off 
her  guard,  to  examine  her  on  the  quiet.  In  a  way  she  was  sorry  for 
him.  He  always  enjoyed  his  dinner  and,  obviously,  to-night  he 
was  not  doing  so. 

Sir  John  made  no  attempt  to  relieve  the  tension  ;  if  they  chose 
to  treat  him  like  a  child  they  could  manage  the  job  themselves.  It 
was  a  difficult  game  to  handle.  Faraday  was  supposed  to  be  playing 
the  hand  with  Janet  as  dummy,  the  cards  of  the  other  two  being 
concealed.  He  was  fond  of  bridge  but  preferred  his  opponents  to 
play  as  partners,  it  was  much  easier  to  draw  conclusions.  Like  a 
brave  man  he  led  trumps. 

"I  hear  there’s  a  chance  of  Falke  getting  a  Knighthood." 

The  Baronet  played  low. 

"Is  that  so  ?”  he  said. 

"Do  you  think  it’s  true  ?’’  Cicely  asked. 

Faraday  chuckled.  It  had  been  a  moderately  successful  lead. 
He  changed  the  suit. 

"How’s  the  appeal  getting  on,  John  ?’’  (He  wanted  to  throw 
the  lead  to  Cicely.) 

"They  say  the  money’s  coming  in  well,  considering  the  times. 
But,  of  course,  we  want  a  huncired  thousand.  It’s  a  big  sum." 

"Do  you  think  it’s  true  ?’’  Cicely  repeated. 

Faraday  let  her  keep  the  lead  ;  he  shrugged  his  massive  shoulders. 
The  Baronet  discarded  with  a  further  reference  to  the  Hospital. 

"Fortunately  such  rumours  are  generally  unreliable.”  (Faraday 
had  played  from  dummy.) 

It  was  too  much  for  Cicely ;  she  disregarded  her  mother’s 
remark  and  turned  on  the  neurologist.  "You  are  just  as  bad  as 
the  rest  of  them  ;  I  believe  you  are  all  jealous  of  his  success.” 

He  beamed.  His  smile  was  sparking  on  all  cylinders  now. 
"You  are  quite  wrong.”  he  told  her.  "We’ll  have  a  talk  about  it 
afterwards.  One  can’t  do  justice  to  such  a  man  over  a  cheese 
souffl6.” 

She  regarded  him  doubtfully ;  it  struck  her  that  the  cheese 
souffle  had  got  into  the  wrong  place  for  he  was  obviously  thoroughly 
enjoying  it.  Had  he  meant  that  he  couldn’t  do  justice  to  the  dish 
with  Handley  Falke  hovering  in  the  background  ? 

When  the  ladies  had  departed  Faraday  turned  to  his  host. 
"It’s  no  good,  John  ;  the  old  standards  are  no  use,  we  try  to  hold 
on  to  them  but  they  don’t  work.  I  suppose  it  was  the  war  .  .  . 
youth  had  to  come  into  its  own,  you  can’t  fight  with  kid  gloves  and 
blinkers.  They’ve  just  revolted.  Revolution  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
Look  at  Russia  or  India  ;  look  at  marriage  in  America,  look  at  home 
life  in  England.  How  old  is  that  girl  ?” 
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“Twenty-two.” 

“Then  you  can’t  treat  her  like  a  kid.” 

“But  the  man  is  a  rank  outsider,  if  one  can  believe  all  one  hears 
about  him.” 

“Then  you  knew  all  the  time  ?” 

The  surgeon  nodded.  "Confound  the  fellow !  Planting  him¬ 
self  right  on  my  doorstep  !  It  makes  it  a  hundred  times  more 
difficult.” 

“Janet  asked  me  to  try  to  solve  the  problem.  I  suppose  a  case 
of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.” 

“We  could  send  the  girl  away.” 

“And  every  moment  of  the  day  and  night  she  would  be  thinking 
of  the  man,  brooding  over  the  injustice  of  those  who  failed  to 
appreciate  his  virtues.  If  only  I  could  get  her  to  talk  !  We  must 
remember  that  there  is  nothing  definite  known  against  Falke,  and 
the  public  would  probably  attribute  our  dislike  to  professional 
jealousy.” 

“Well,  I’ll  leave  it  to  you.  You’ll  find  them  in  the  drawing-room 
and  I’ve  got  some  letters  to  write.” 

Cecil  Faraday  joined  the  ladies.  It  was  a  pretty  enough  picture 
that  greeted  his  eyes  as  he  opened  the  door.  Cicely  was  leaning 
back  in  an  arm-chair,  smoking  ;  Lady  Titmus  was  doing  some  fine 
crochet  work.  A  charming  blend  of  ancient  and  modern,  with  the 
soft  light  from  a  pink-shaded  lamp  favouring  the  claims  of  the  older 
woman — at  least  so  the  man  thought,  for  once,  long  ago,  he  had 
loved  Janet. 

She  removed  her  glasses  and  gently  rubbed  her  eyes. 

“You  want  a  better  light  for  that  work,”  he  admonished. 

“Too  many  wrinkles.” 

“It’s  one  of  the  penalties  of  character — humour,  sympathy, 
reflection  .  .  .  that’s  where  the  wrinkles  come  from.  Pudding- 
faces  never  get  ’em.” 

“I’ve  left  my  bag  somewhere.” 

Cicely  sprang  up.  “I’ll  fetch  it,  mum.” 

“No.  Stay  and  look  after  Nunks.”  (It  was  the  girl’s  childish 
name  for  him.)  As  the  door  closed  Cicely  pouted.  “That’s  the 
next  move,”  she  said.  “It’s  a  damned  funny  game.  Have  a 
'gasper’  ?” 

The  doctor  took  one. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it,  old  thing  ?”  Cicely  had 
never  treated  him  with  respect ;  he  felt  grateful  for  the  ‘old  thing’, 
it  relieved  tension. 

“Tell  you  a  story  about  a  little  white  goat  and  a  great  grey 
wolf.” 

“I  know  it.” 
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He  gazed  thoughtfully  at  her.  She  looked  sullen.  It  wasn’t 
the  old  Cicely ;  it  didn’t  go  with  the  blue  frock  and  silver  stars. 
But  how  confoundedly  pretty  she  was  !  Just  like  Janet  when  he 
first  met  her.  The  finely  moulded  chin,  dark  hazel  eyes,  and  the 
curly  hair,  now  embellished  by  art,  with  which  he  used  to  play. 
But  her  colour  had  gone  and  in  her  expression  was  something  which 
almost  frightened  him — a  sort  of  wilful  determination,  a  rebellious 
opposition  to  control.  But  there  was  something  more  than  that — 
a  yielding  to  some  external  power,  a  hopeless  surrender  of  personality. 
They  were  both  there  ;  the  brooding  fatalism  of  the  eyes,  the  petu¬ 
lant  determination  of  the  mouth. 

“I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  your  headaches,”  he  said  gently. 
“I  believe  Doctor  Falke  is  treating  you  for  them.” 

"They  are  better.” 

"Good.” 

The  girl  lit  another  cigarette  and  vindictively  extinguished  the 
glowing  fragment  in  the  dregs  of  her  coffee.  It  hissed.  Cecil 
Faraday  didn’t  like  that  hiss,  it  was  too  much  in  tune  with  the 
attitude  of  his  companion. 

"Come,  come,  Cis!”  he  pleaded.  "We’ve  known  each  other 
for  a  pretty  long  time.  Won’t  you  tell  me  all  about  it  ?” 

She  shook  her  head,  like  a  sulky  child. 

If  only  he  could  make  her  laugh,  bring  back  a  spark  of  the  old 
Cicely  ;  strike  some  old  familiar  cord  ! 

Suddenly  he  remembered  a  half-forgotten  episode.  How  she 
had  laughed  !  For  it  occurred  at  a  dance,  and  he  had  walked  right 
across  the  polished  floor  with  the  thing  dangling  forlornly  in  his 
wake  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

"Come  !  Come  !”  he  protested,  and  furtively  he  stooped  down. 
Then,  in  feigned  agitation,  he  proceeded  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
long  room. 

The  girl’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground.  A  pale  blue  sock- 
suspender  was  trailing  along  behind  an  immaculate  patent-leather 
shoe,  like  some  exotic  snake  trained  to  follow  its  master. 

The  girl  gazed  at  the  distressed  face  of  her  monumental  friend, 
at  the  forlorn  creases,  pendent  pince-nez,  neat  bow,  spotless  waist¬ 
coat,  well-creased  trousers  and  that  absurd  sock-suspender.  What 
a  touch  it  required  !  A  hat  awry  and  behold  the  drunkard  or  the 
tipster  ;  a  boil  on  the  nose  and,  lo,  a  bibulous  rake  ;  a  cut  on  the 
chin,  a  creased  collar  and  the  man’s  a  sloven  ;  a  button  unfastened, 
a  dangling  shoe-lace,  a  hole  in  the  sock,  a  bulge  at  the  knee  ! 

Cicely  couldn’t  resist  it.  Her  mouth  twitched  .  .  .  she  frowned 
.  .  .  the  furrows  vanished,  a  dimple  appeared  and  she  laughed. 
Then  she  stooped  down,  turned  up  his  trousers-leg  and  fastened 
the  errant  suspender. 
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A  tear  splashed  on  to  the  shiny  surface  of  Doctor  Faraday’s 
right  shoe. 

He  took  her  face  between  two  podgy  hands  and  kissed  it. 
“That’s  all  right,’’  he  said  cheerfully.  “Now  mop  up  and  let’s 
have  a  chat.’’ 

When  Lady  Titmus  opened  the  door  they  were  sitting  side  by 
side  on  the  sofa,  talking — a  leviathan  of  a  man  and  a  maiden  in 
distress.  She  did  not  disturb  them. 


“Well !’’  said  Sir  John.  “Did  you  make  anything  of  her  ?’’ 

“She  seemed  much  happier  when  she  went  to  bed,’’  Janet  volun¬ 
teered. 

“Did  you  manage  to  convince  her  of  the  folly  of  her  conduct  ?’’ 
the  baronet  persisted. 

Faraday  shook  his  head.  “I  didn’t  try  to.  But  I  got  her  to 
talk — that  was  the  first  thing  to  do.  The  man  seems  to  be  something 
of  a  psycho-analyst  and  is  treating  her  on  fairly  orthodox  lines. 
I  hate  the  business,  for  I  think  Freud  has  been  misrepresented  by 
his  own  disciples  ;  but,  after  all,  it  has  been  accepted  by  a  certain 
school  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  extremely  useful  after 
the  war.’’ 

"Well.  What  do  you  advise  ?’’ 

“She  has  made  up  her  mind  that  he  is  doing  her  good,  and  she 
intends  to  go  into  his  home  for  treatment.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  girl  is  ill.  I  should  let  her  do  what  she  wants.” 

The  surgeon  frowned.  It  was  obvious  that  he  was  going  to 
protest. 

“If  you  don’t,”  Faraday  persisted,  with  ruthless  logic,  “she 
will  go  her  own  way  and  you  will  lose  touch  with  her.  If  you  fall 
in  with  her  plans  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  keep  an  eye  on  her. 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  in  this  present  mood  opposition  would  be 
fatal — absolutely  fatal.  After  all  it’s  only  a  nursing  home  ;  there 
will  be'  other  patients,  and  nurses.  Perhaps  you  know  somebody 
at  Cedarslake  who  could  help  you.” 

The  baronet  was  in  no  temper  to  yield  without  a  struggle.  He 
blustered  and  protested.  He  turned  on  his  luckless  wife  ;  “Why 
couldn’t  you  have  told  me  ?” 

But  this  duplicity  was  too  much  for  the  man  who  had  once  loved 
Janet  Titmus. 

“Play  the  game,  John  !”  he  protested.  “You  would  never  have 
become  senior  surgeon  at  St.  Matthias’s  if  you’d  been  as  blind  as 
all  that.” 

Sir  John  capitulated.  “All  right,”  he  grumbled.  “I  can’t 
fight  the  two  of  you.  Have  it  your  own  way.” 
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“That’s  just  how  Pilate- did  it,”  commented  the  nerve  specialist. 
"Only  he  sent  for  a  basin  of  water.” 


CHAPTER  XIV 

STRAWS 

Sally  Marsh  was  puzzled  ;  "I  never  knew  you  take  so  much 
interest  in  a  patient’s  room  before  !” 

Handley  Falke  stood  in  the  doorway  and  surveyed  the  general 
effect.  “Excellent !”  he  exclaimed.  “Excellent!  I  think  I  should 
have  some  flowers  in  that  blue  vase — carnations  .  .  .  yes,  carna¬ 
tions  would  look  very  well.  Miss  Titmarsh  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  Titmus 
.  .  .  will  be  coming  to-morrow.” 

“And  who  is  Miss  Titmus,  that  she  needs  all  this  special  atten¬ 
tion  ?” 

There  was  something  in  the  woman’s  tone  which  stirred  Falke 
from  his  pleasant  absorption,  for  obviously  she  was  annoyed, 
ruffled,  disturbed. 

His  lip  trembled.  “M  .  .  .  Miss  .  .  .  Tit-mus  is  the  daughter 
of  a  very  famous  surgeon.  Naturally  I  want  to  make  her  comfor¬ 
table.  One  must  do  all  one  can  for  our  profession.” 

She  laughed  scornfully'.  “First  time  I  ever  knew  you  betray 
any  concern  for  the.doctors.  Has  she  been  a  patient  of  yours  for  long  ?  ’  ’ 

“Two  or  three  visits.  Sir  John  is  my  neighbour  in  Harley  Street, 
he  is  a  very  influential  man  ;  I  should  like  to  create  a  good  im¬ 
pression.” 

“The  girl  Sims  refuses  to  stay  here  any  longer.  That  meddle¬ 
some  old  Admiral  came  to  see  her  yesterday,  and  now  she  says  she 
must  go  home.  There’s  nothing  much  the  matter  with  her  anyhow.” 

Handley  Falke  stroked  his  beard.  “The  Admiral,”  he  repeated. 
“Ah,  the  Admiral!” 

“He  hates  the  place.  They  say  there’s  all  sorts  of  gossip  and 
scandal  in  the  Parish.” 

“Gossip  is  the  legitimate  relaxation  of  religious  people,”  he 
sneered.  “It  sets  the  standard  by  which  they  measure  their  own 
respectability.  Let  them  gossip.  We’ve  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of 
here,  everything  run  on  orthodox  lines.  They’re  jealous  of  your 
good  looks,  m’dear.  That’s  the  truth  of  the  matter.” 

“You  are  a  clever  man,  Handley.  Too  clever  by  half  !” 

Falke  nodded.  He  was  an  adept  at  sailing  near  the  wind — 
the  excitement  appealed  to  him.  (Mr.  Mercer’s  smug  face  and 
rotund  form  intruded,  ‘‘I’ve  never  trusted  you  enough  for  that.” 
Damn  the  swine  !)  Perhaps  a  little  too  near  at  times,  but  Sally 
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knew  nothing  about  Paris.  Had  he  ever  sailed  too  near  with  her  ? 
No.  On  the  whole  he  had  been  careful.  A  kiss  or  two,  here  and 
there,  nothing  more. 

“If  carnations  are  too  expensive  get  something  else,”  he  added 
casually. 

As  he  walked  home  Sally  Marsh  rather  worried  him.  The  woman 
was  showing  signs  of  jealousy,  to-day  it  had  almost  reached  a  crisis. 
She  was  becoming  jealous  of  his  patients.  Absurd  !  It  would  be 
awkward  if  she  cut  up  rough,  for  she  suited  him  very  well  down 
there — a  good  business  head  and  an  attractive  body.  Just  the  sort 
of  woman  he  wanted  ;  not  too  fastidious,  but  with  a  will  of  her  own. 
A  good  friend  but  a  dangerous  enemy!  “Too  clever  by  half” — 
she  had  used  the  expression  herself. 

Ever  since  his  wayward  fancy  had  been  attracted  by  Cicely 
Titmus  she  had  been  suspicious ;  possibly  she  had  detected  an 
instinctive  and  inevitable  coldness  in  his  attitude  towards  her. 
Why  could  he  never  keep  his  affection  for  any  one  woman  ?  It 
had  always  been  the  same.  He  must  do  something  about  this 
gossip  ;  it  might  be  dangerous. 

Perhaps  Hetty  could  help  him  for  she  was  on  excellent  terms 
with  the  vicar’s  wife.  Why  didn’t  she  help  him  ?  A  Surge  of  anger 
against  her  made  him  quicken  his  steps.  Damn  her  I  Why  didn’t 
she  help  him  ?  It  was  her  business  to  help  him,  to  assure  people 
of  his  integrity.  She  was  popular  at  Cedarslake.  Why  then  all 
this  gossip  ? 

“You  are  home  early,  dear  1”  Hetty  looked  up  from  her  book. 

Bah  1  At  times  he  hated  that  pale  face  with  its  haunting  eyes. 

“I  wish,”  he  complained,  plunging  into  his  grievance,  “I  wish 
that  you  would  make  an  effort  to  interest  yourself  in  my  concerns. 
Are  you  aware  that  your  fine  friends  in  Cedarslake  are  talking  scandal 
about  The  Dell  ?” 

“But  I  can’t  stop  people  talking,  Handley.” 

“You  could  do  something  through  Mrs.  El  .  .  .  Eler  .  .  . 
Elworthy.  She  is  the  vicar’s  wife  and  could  soon  put  a  stop  to  it. 
If  only  that  damned  old  busybody  Admiral  Stimson  would  mind 
his  own  business.  ...” 

“Do  you  mean  Admiral  Stamper  ?  Handley,  you  are  always 
muddling  up  names  nowadays  1” 

“It’s  not  easy  to  remember  names,”  the  man  protested  weakly. 
He  had  forgotten  his  grievance. 

"They’re  going  to  give  me  a  knighthood  soon,”  he  said. 

Hetty  looked  anxiously  into  his  face.  “Are  you  sure  you  are 
not  over- working,  Handley  ?” 

His  lips  trembled.  “N  .  .  .  no — work  will  always  exact  its 
shribute,  m’dear.  But  we  struggle  on  .  .  .  struggle  on.” 
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She  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it  reverently.  Then  she  fastened 
a  button,  which  had  come  undone,  and  straightened  his  tie.  He 
was  not  quite  as  careful  as  of  old  with  regard  to  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  In  some  ways — little  things — he  was  changing.  At  times 
he  was  kinder  than  usual  to  her,  and  occasionally  he  betrayed  a  lack 
of  control  which  was  new  in  her  experience.  He  was  even  begin¬ 
ning  to  rely  upon  her  judgment.  In  some  ways  it  was  nicer,  but 
it  wasn’t  the  Handley  Falke  she  had  married. 

Perhaps  it  was  only  her  love  for  him  which  made  her  over-anxious. 
He  probably  wanted  a  holiday. 

Now  he  was  back  again  at  the  point  where  he  had  started. 
"Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  see  the  vicar.  Something  ought 
to  be  done  about  it.  I  might  give  him  a  donation  towards  the 
church.” 

He  seemed  more  like  a  child  to  her  than  the  masterful  man  she 
had  married.  It  would  pass  ;  once  before  he  had  been  like  this 
and  it  had  entirely  disappeared.  It  must  be  overwork,  some  sort 
of  brain-fag. 

"Don’t  worry  about  it  to-night,  dear  ;  and  don’t  stay  up  late.” 
She  kissed  him  and  went  up  to  her  room,  vaguely  uneasy. 

He  walked  to  the  mirror  and  examined  his  face  with  anxious 
scrutiny.  "She  cursed  me,  the  slut,”  he  muttered.  "And  she  did 
more  than  curse,  damn  her.  But  I’m  all  right.”  He  took  a  heavy 
medical  tome  from  the  book-case  and  proceeded  to  study  it  intently. 

He  stood  up,  put  his  heels  together  and  closed  his  eyes  ;  then  he 
looked  again  into  the  mirror. 

"Bah  !”  he  exclaimed.  "I’m  fit  as  a  fiddle.” 

But  in  spite  of  his  assurance  he  could  not  sleep.  The  very  limi¬ 
tations  of  his  medical  knowledge  opened  up  fresh  possibilities  of 
disaster.  He  was  isolated  ...  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness  .  .  . 
there  was  not  a  doctor  in  Cedarslake  or  even  London  in  whom  he 
could  confide — to  whom  he  could  talk  as  a  friend.  Of  course  it  was 
only  imagination,  the  phantoms  conjured  up  by  an  excitable  tem¬ 
perament. 

He  tossed  and  turned  in  the  dark  solitude  of  his  room.  Switching 
on  the  light  he  tried  to  read,  but  behind  the  vision  of  David  Mercer 
and  the  corruption  of  Bessie  Hopkins  the  words  eluded  him. 

He  slipped  out  of  bed  and  opened  the  door  of  his  wife’s  room. 
A  shaft  of  light  illuminated  the  pale  face  of  the  sleeping  woman, 
she  looked  little  more  than  a  child.  Her  right  hand  was  thrown 
across  the  vacant  pillow  in  a  gesture  of  invitation.  Why  should 
he  face  the  torment  of  solitude  ? 

Very  quietly  he  crept  into  bed  beside  her.  With  a  sigh  of 
infinite  satisfaction  she  pressed  herself  to  his  side,  and  from  the 
warmth  of  her  meagre  body  he  drew  comfort  and  tranquillity.  Iji 
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her  company  the  spectre  of  disaster  lost  form  and  substance,  it 
became  but  a  fugitive  shadow  in  the  dim  recesses  of  his  mind. 

By  breakfast-time  the  following  morning  Handley  Falke  had 
recovered  his  self-confidence.  Possibly  an  added  boastfulness 
indicated  an  attempt  to  banish  the  memory  of  his  weakness.  He 
reverted  to  the  question  of  a  donation  to  the  Church  Fund. 

"A  hundred  pounds,”  he  suggested.  “We  have  no  need  to 
economize,  with  wealth  and  fame  knocking  at  the  door.  Why 
should  our  neighbours  not  share  the  one  whilst  they  applaud  the 
other  ?” 

It  was  an  act  characteristic  of  the  man,  this  flinging  of  a  generous 
donation  to  a  work  which  hitherto  he  had  professed  to  despise.  But 
Hetty  knew  it  was  more  than  that.  It  was  a  gigantic  bribe  to  shut 
the  mouth  of  gossip,  to  place  the  church  people  under  an  obligation 
which,  for  very  shame,  would  keep  them  quiet. 

She  herself  despised  the  scandalmongers,  secure  in  her  faith  in 
the  man  ;  it  grieved  her  to  think  that  he  should  stoop  to  such  a 
device.  His  actions,  his  life,  his  general  conduct,  his  reputation 
spoke  for  themselves  ;  they  were  the  best  answer  to  such  calumny. 
A  great  man  was  always  liable  to  be  the  target  of  malicious  libel,  even 
Gladstone  had  not  escaped  ;  it  was  merely  another  proof  to  the 
girl  that  her  husband  had  risen  above  the  common  ruck.  Why 
should  he  stoop  to  a  bribe  ?  But  always  she  returned  to  the  com¬ 
fortable  thought  that  Handley  knew  best. 

‘‘Take  it  down  yourself,  my  dear,”  he  said  magnanimously, 
holding  the  cheque  towards  her.  ‘  ‘  I  know  your  interest  in  the  work.  ’  ’ 

Hetty  determined  to  go  to  the  Vicarage  for  tea.  She  had  been 
rudely  disturbed  by  his  frank  allusion  to  the  scandal,  for  hitherto 
she  had  ignored  the  faint  breath  which  had  come  to  her ;  she  was 
popular  and  people  avoided  the  subject.  To-day,  however,  she 
intended  to  have  it  out  with  Mary. 

But  her  expectation  of  a  nice  quiet  chat  was  frustrated.  The 
new  curate  had  arrived  and  was  being  formally  introduced  to  some 
of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  congregation.  The  Admiral 
was  there,  Mrs.  Danbeny- Jones,  Colonel  Bunderby,  Jane  Dobbs 
and  an  assortment  of  lesser  fry.  And  every  eye  was  focussed  upon 
a  diminutive  figure  sitting  uncomfortably  in  a  very  low  chair, 
balancing  a  dainty  cup  (the  best  china  for  such  an  occasion)  in 
his  hand. 

He  was  wearing  a  brand  new  black  suit  and  a  tall,  shiny  clerical 
collar — far  too  tall,  for  he  had  a  short,  thick  neck  and  seemed  to  be 
surveying  them  all  over  the  top  of  a  high  fence.  His  curly  hair  had 
been  subdued  to  a  state  of  becoming  humility  by  a  liberal  supply 
of  water.  The  blue  eyes  betrayed  the  mute  distress  of  a  beast 
awaiting  its  turn  at  the  shambles. 
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As  Hetty  entered  he  arose  with  nervous  alacrity  and  a  slice  of 
cake,  which  had  been  absorbing  the  tea  spilt  in  his  saucer,  fell  on 
the  floor  with  a  sodden  thud.  Quick  as  a  flash  he  had  picked  it  up 
and  shot  it  into  the  Are.  Colonel  Bunderby  who  alone  had  witnessed 
the  feat  rubbed  his  eyes.  He  had  been  a  sportsman  in  his  time, 
before  he  played  golf,  and  the  action  struck  a  cord  somewhere  in  his 
memory.  There  was  a  large,  green  field  and  all  around  were  people, 
thousands  of  them,  cheering  and  clapping.  A  neat,  quick  pass, 
what !  And  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Bob  Ferrow  was  appreciably  raised. 

The  subject  of  games  had  been  broached  early  in  the  session, 
for  the  vicar  was  not  in  his  best  conversational  vein  and  Mary  had 
been  too  busy  with  teacups  to  help  him  out.  But,  alas,  the  Reverend 
Robert  did  not  play  golf,  chess,  croquet,  tennis  or  badminton.  That 
had  been  very  awkward  for  the  vicar ;  Cedarslake  took  no  interest 
in  any  other  games  and  it  almost  looked  as  though  Ferrow  had  been 
over-boastful. 

The  young  man  was  certainly  grateful  to  Hetty  for  creating  a 
diversion.  It  gave  him  breathing  space,  for  the  Falke  controversy 
was  too  acute  to  allow  her  advent  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  Admiral 
bowed  stiffly,  with  ruffled  plumage  and  purple  wattles ;  his  con¬ 
science  was  uneasy  and  that  was  the  way  it  always  took  him.  Miss 
Sims  had  failed  him  ;  she  had  found  out  nothing,  absolutely  nothing 
to  justify  his  suspicions.  The  fellow  attempted  to  cure  incurable 
cases,  and  seemed  to  have  a  taste  for  the  nude.  But  that  didn’t 
mean  anything,  indeed  it  might  be  regarded  as  part  of  his  job,  and 
doctors  were  more  interested  in  the  inside  than  the  outside  of  the  body. 

“Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Falke,’’  he  piped.  “I  hope  your  husband 
is  quite  well.’’ 

It  wasn’t  a  bit  what  he  intended  to  say,  but  she  had  got  him  off 
his  guard,  and  the  secret  knowledge  of  his  futile  investigations 
indicated  some  slight  apology. 

“Quite  well,  thank  you,’’  the  girl  replied.  Obviously  for  the 
moment  the  hatchet  was  buried. 

Ferrow,  she  liked  at  sight.  Her  sympathetic  nature  appre¬ 
ciated  the  ordeal  through  which  he  was  passing,  for  the  Admiral 
and  Mrs.  Danbeny- Jones  were  both  inclined  to  be  critical,  whilst 
the  vicar  was  nursing  a  sense  of  injury  because  the  young  man  had 
smiled  when  assuring  him  that  he  played  neither  tiddlywinks  nor 
ping-pong.  It  had  been  a  final  effort  on  the  part  of  the  good  man  to 
set  his  guest  at  his  ease,  and  now  in  the  pervading  hostility  the 
stammer  had  become  more  pronounced  than  ever. 

As  a  city  of  refuge  the  vicar  had  fled  to  church  matters.  Both 
his  wardens  were  present,  so  he  would  be  quite  safe  in  discussing 
finance — the  matter  of  his  recent  appeal  for  the  Fabric  Fund.  It 
would  show  Ferrow  some  of  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  face. 
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The  Admiral  who  was  treasurer  of  the  fund  was  inclined  to  be 
pessimistic.  It  irritated  him  that  Hetty  Falke  should  be  present, 
for  neither  she  nor  her  husband  came  to  church  with  any  regularity. 

“Many  people  who  can  well  afford  a  generous  donation  have 
given  nothing,”  he  complained.  Once  again  it  was  not  what  he  had 
intended  to  say,  it  had  shot  out  unexpectedly  because  Hetty  was 
there,  and  he  wanted  to  make  up  for  his  recent  lapse.  The  Falkes 
never  gave  anything  to  the  church.  If  only  that  girl  had  found  out 
something  definite  he  would  have  felt  much  more  comfortable. 
He  hated  feeling  himself  in  the  wrong. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  Hetty  had  an  intuition  ;  she  saw 
how  she  could  strike  a  blow  for  her  husband  right  at  the  enemy’s 
stronghold.  “Oh,  Admiral,”  she  said,  “my  husband  entrusted  me 
with  a  commission.” 

The  marmoset  face  puckered,  the  lips  pursed,  the  eyes  expressed 
distrust.  Like  a  captured  monkey  he  gibbered  behind  the  bars 
of  his  antipathy. 

VB  .  .  .  b  .  .  .  but  it’s  awfully  difficult  to  be  cocksure  about 
things,”  Ferrow  was  saying. 

“A  commission  ?”  the  Admiral  questioned. 

Hetty  produced  her  envelope  and  placed  it  in  his  hands. 

“But  some  things  are  fundamental,”  the  vicar  rejoined. 

The  Admiral  took  a  penknife  from  his  pocket,  deliberately 
opened  it  and  slit  the  envelope. 

“I  don’t  think  Mr.  Ferrow  exactly  meant  that,”  Mary  objected. 

The  Admiral  put  on  his  glasses  and  took  out  the  cheque. 

Jane  Dobbs  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Danbeny- Jones.  Hetty  seemed 
-.to  be  conscious  of  every  word  that  was  spoken  in  the  room.  Why 
didn’t  the  old  man  say  something  ? 

“They  know  now  that  carrots  contain  a  great  deal  of  vitamin  A. 
I  always  knew  they  would  find  out  something.” 

“How  fwteresting  !”  said  Mrs.  Jones. 

“Dear  me  !”  ejaculated  the  Admiral.  “Generous — very  generous 
indeed !” 

He  got  up  and  walked  towards  the  vicar.  Hetty  had  spiked  his 
guns. 

Mary  seized  the  opportunity  to  rescue  her  proUgi  from  the 
clutches  of  his  host  and  vicar.  She  introduced  him  to  Hetty. 

“Let  me  introduce  you  to  one  of  my  greatest  friends,”  she  said. 
And  Bob  Ferrow  found  himself  holding  the  slim  hand  of  a  pale  girl 
whose  nose  was  powdered  with  tiny  golden  freckles.  It  was  a  minor 
detail,  but  whenever  he  thought  of  her  subsequently  he  saw  those 
freckles.  Her  nose  was  small  and  straight,  her  mouth  and  chin 
softened  by  suffering  ;  but  that  was  all  indefinite  at  present,  only  the 
freckles  were  real,  and  the  eyes  which  were  pools  of  melting  sadness. 
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“P  .  .  .  p  .  .  .  please,”  he  implored,  “d  .  .  .  don’t  talk  to 
me  about  g  .  .  .  g  .  .  .  games.” 

She  smiled.  “I  couldn’t,  for  I’ve  never  played  any  game  except 
chess.” 

“D  ...  do  you  know,”  he  whispered,  "I’ve  been  scared  stiff 
all  this  afternoon.  B  .  .  .  but  If...  feel  better  now.” 

Suddenly  she  was  struck  by  an  amazing  fact.  He  wasn’t  small 
at  all — short  perhaps,  but  not  small.  His  chest  was  broad  and 
deep,  his  hands  muscular  ;  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand  stUl  tingled. 
That  neat  suit  had  cost  some  tailor  considerable  pains,  for  Mr.  Ferrow 
was  not  a  stock  size.  He  had  an  easy  carriage  and  a  swiftness  of 
movement  which  betokened  a  perfect  muscular  balance.  His  nose 
too.  It  looked  a  businesslike  nose — as  though  it  had  been  in 
trouble  at  some  time  or  other. 

"They  will  treat  me  like  a  little  boy,”  he  was  complaining. 
"And  I’m  twenty-four.”  He  smiled  apologetically, 

Hetty  blushed.  She  had  very  nearly  made  the  same  mistake. 

The  flush  spread  slowly  over  her  face  and  plunged  the  little 
golden  freckles  into  obscurity. 

Bob  Ferrow  realized  that  he  was  no  longer  a  boy.  He  wanted 
to  do  something  about  it.  A  girl  like  that  had  no  business  to  be 
sad. 


CHAPTER  XV 

A  CONSULTATION 

Cecil  Faraday  was  sorry  for  Janet  Titmus.  "No  letters  and  no 
visitors  allowed  !  That  certainly  comphcates  matters.” 

"It’s  simply  absurd — not  even  her  own  parents.  There  must  be 
some  way  to  put  a  stop  to  it.” 

The  massive  face  puckered  into  creases  of  unaccustomed 
perplexity. 

"Unfortunately  the  Weir-Mitchell  method  of  treatment  for 
neurasthenia  is  recognized  and  cannot  be  objected  to.  Cicely  seems 
to  have  neurasthenia,  and  Falke  is  treating  her  on  orthodox  lines. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  try  it  myself  in  her  case.  We  can’t  accuse 
the  man  of  maltreatment,  and  I  believe  that  Cicely  wrote  to  you 
asking  to  be  left  entirely  in  his  hands.  What  can  you  do  ?  Have 
you  been  to  the  Home  ?” 

"Yes.  She  has  a  lovely  room  and  the  Matron  seems  quite 
efl5cient.  It  is  just  like  any  other  nursing  home,  only  rather  more 
elaborate.  I  believe  his  wife  had  a  good  deal  of  money.  But  there’s 
something  wrong  with  the  place — I  can’t  explain  it,  can’t  even  give 
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any  definite  reason  for  my  prejudice.  It’s  a  sort  of  atmosphere. 
The  nurses,  the  Matron,  even  the  patients  seem  to  have  some  secret 
of  which  they  are  ashamed.  You  will  probably  accuse  me  of  being 
neurotic,  but  I  am  Scotch  and  my  mother  could  see  into  the  future. 
There’s  something  wrong  with  that  place.” 

The  man  smiled  and  patted  her  hand  with  fatherly  concern. 
"Come,  come,  Janet !  It’s  not  like  you  to  be  unreasonable,  and 
you  must  own  it’s  all  imagination.” 

"I  don’t  know.  It’s  probably  John,  he’s  so  terribly  upset.  If 
something  isn’t  done  about  it  I  believe  he’ll  shoot  Falke  one  day. 
He  says  that  he’s  had  sufficient  evidence  of  the  man’s  character  to 
know  that  he’s  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  a  young  girl.  Now,  of 
course,  he’s  furious,  for  it  makes  it  practically  impossible  for  us  to 
keep  an  eye  on  her.” 

"Then  you  want  .  .  .” 

"Yes.  I  want  you  to  see  Falke  and  try  to  come  to  some  arrange¬ 
ment  with  him — perhaps  treat  the  case  in  consultation.” 

"You  are  asking  a  hard  thing,  Janet.  In  my  position  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  the  first  advance.  The  man  has  robbed  me  of 
many  of  my  best  patients  and  always  he  has  done  his  best  to 
discredit  my  treatment.  As  you  know,  I  don’t  judge  hastily,  but 
I  do’not  want  to  meet  him.” 

Janet  furtively  dabbed  an  insignificant  handkerchief  into  the 
corner  of  her  left  eye.  She  was  feeling  very  tired. 

"All  right,”  Faraday  agreed.  "I’ll  do  my  best.  I’ll  beard  the 
lion  in  his  den.” 

And  that  was  how  it  came  about  that  the  celebrated  nerve- 
specialist  found  himself  in  the  waiting-room  of  Doctor  Handley 
Falke  one  crisp  December  morning  when  he  should  have  been 
earning  good  money  in  his  own  consulting-room.  He  had  made  the 
appointment  by  telephone,  and,  accustomed  to  preferential  treatment 
in  such  matters,  was  surprised  to  find  himself  unceremoniously 
dumped  amongst  the  patients  of  Doctor  Falke. 

For  the  moment  he  was  mildly  amused  and  interested.  The 
room  was  full,  but  two  at  least,  possibly  three,  were  merely  stock — 
ill,  certainly  ill,  possibly  receiving  treatment ;  but  indubitably  stock 
and  merely  retained  for  advertising  purposes.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  listen  to  their  extravagant  praise  to  detect  the  flavour  which 
clings  to  advertisements  of  universal  nostrums  and  cure-all  osteo¬ 
paths — the  unstinted  and  unsolicited  outpouring  of  unbalanced 
gratitude  ;  the  universality,  the  infallibility  of  the  remedy.  No 
wonder  patients  with  imaginary ^ilments  got  well !  It  pays  to 
advertise.  Who  would  deny  to  medicine  the  benefits  of  modern 
commercial  methods  ?  Cecil  Faraday  felt  that  he  was  not  wasting 
his  time  ;  he  was  getting  to  know  Handley  Falke  better  every  minute. 
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That  photograph  of  him  over  the  mantelpiece,  as  large  as  life  and 
twice  as  impressive.  Medical  diplomas,  in  neat  frames,  duly  sealed 
with  massive  blobs  of  red  wax.  A  rank  outsider !  It  simply 
wasn’t  done  ! 

And  at  that  moment  Falke  came  into  the  room,  fussing,  busthng, 
booming,  as  though  he  were  conferring  some  great  boon  upon 
humanitj^  in  general  and  Doctor  Cecil  Faraday  in  particular. 

“I  am  so  sorry%so  very  sorry,Doctor  Faraday, to  keep  you  waiting,” 
he  said.  ‘‘A  busy  man  like  you  to  find  the  time  !”  He  positively 
oozed  geniality.  ‘‘The  Countess  of  Glencon  will  have  gone  in  a 
minute  and  then  I  shall  be  free  to  see  you.”  He  rubbed  his  hands 
together  and  glanced,  with  complacency,  at  the  assembled  company. 
‘‘My  work  allows  me  little  time  for  relaxation,”  he  deplored.  ‘‘There 
are  moments  when  I  envy  you  golf  enthusiasts  your  well-earned 
leisure.” 

He  was  gone. 

Cecil  Faraday  ceased  to  be  amused  ;  if  such  an  emotion  could  be 
permitted  to  his  genial  nature,  he  was  annoyed.  Behind  every 
word  that  Falke  had  uttered  there  was  a  veiled  insult.  It  was  not 
going  to  be  a  nice  interview,  even  worse  than  he  imagined.  Why 
had  he  come  ?  Because  of  Janet.  And  twenty-four  years  ago 
Janet  had  preferred  little  ‘‘tubby”  John  Titmus.  So  that  was* why 
the  Countess  no  longer  came  to  see  him  ! 

‘‘Doctor  Faraday.” 

He  was  annoyed  wdth  Janet  and  he  hated  Falke  as  he  followed 
the  trim  maid  down  the  long,  silent  passage  which  led  to  the 
consulting- room . 

Falke  waved  him  to  a  seat.  "This,”  he  said,  "is  a  great  honour, 
and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  a  great  pleasure.  The  Countess 
has  just  been  talking  to  me  about  you — wonderful  woman,  a  wonder¬ 
ful  woman.  Doctor  Faraday.  Far  too  good  to  be  allowed  to  become 
a  victim  of  neurasthenia.” 

"Neurasthenia !  Good  Lord,  man !  She’s  got  disseminated 
sclerosis.” 

He  was  delighted.  The  white  hands  played  over  one  another 
like  frisking  puppies.  "Ah !  She  told  me  you  thought  so,” 
laughed  Handley  Falke. 

"But  man  !  Have  you  tried  her  knee-jerks  ?  Have  you  .  .  .  ?” 

He  broke  off.  What  was  the  good  of  talking  to  the  man  ?  He 
was  either  a  knave  or  a  fool,  and  in  either  case  it  would  be  useless. 

"I  came  to  see  you  about  Miss  Titmus.” 

“Miss  Titmus.”  Falke  stroj^ed  his  beard  reflectively.  "Miss 
.  .  .  Titmus  .  .  .  Let  me  see.” 

He  consulted  his  case.  book.  "Ah,  yes,”  he  said,  genially,  "of 
course,  now  I  remember — a  typical  case  of  neurasthenia ;  I  don’t 
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think  we  shall  quarrel  over  the  diagnosis  this  time.  Headaches, 
poor  appetite,  loss  of  sleep,  lack  of  interest  .  .  .  quite  typical. 

“She  is  now,  I  believe,  in  your  Home  at  Cedarslake.”  (Faraday 
hated  the  job.) 

Falke  nodded.  “At  her  own  request.” 

“I  am  a  very  old  friend  of  Lady  Titmus.  She  has  expressed  a 
desire  that  I  shall  co-operate  with  you  in  the  treatment  of  her 
daughter.” 

“Has  Sir  John  also  expressed  this  wish  ?” 

“No  .  .  .  that  is  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  yes.  That  is  to  say.  Lady 
Titmus  has  merely  expressed  her  husband’s  wishes.” 

“I  see.  But  probably  you  will  agree  with  me  that  in  such  cases 
the  wishes  of  the  patient  must  be  taken  into  account.  It  would  be 
most  inadvisable  to  force  upon  her  a  line  of  action  which  would  be 
distasteful.” 

“That  is  so.” 

“Well,  Miss  Titmus  has  expressly  indicated  to  me  that  she  does 
not  wish  for  any  outside  interference  ;  she  is  perfectly  content  to 
place  herself  unreservedly  in  my  hands.  For  the  moment,  as  is 
often  the  case,  her  parents  only  aggravate  the  trouble;  she  is 
unbalanced  and  cannot  see  that  they  are  only  seeking  her  own  good.” 

‘‘But  a  second  opinion  might  be  of  value.  We  are  none  of  us 

infallible.” 

The  other  looked  at  him  and  his  upper  lip  receded,  exposing  his 
canine  teeth.  “If  I  want  a  consultation,  I  will  choose  my  own 
consultant,”  he  snarled.  “What  I  have  seen  of  your  work.  Doctor 
Faraday,  does  not  encourage  me  to  trust  your  opinion.” 

Faraday  controlled  himself  with  an  effort.  The  other  man  was 
becoming  excited  and  deliberately  trying  to  pick  a  quarrel. 

“I  thought  that  the  parents  were  generally  conceded  the  right 

to  interest  themselves  in  such  a  matter. 

“Miss  Tit  .  .  .  Titmus  is  not  a  child.  She  is  twenty-two  years 

old  ** 

“I  understand  that  you  recommend  a  modified  Weir-Mitchell 
treatment — some  weeks  of  seclusion. 

Handley  Falke  stood  up  ;  his  hands  gripped  the  arms  of  his 
revolving  chair ;  the  right  side  of  his  face  twitched  spasmodically  ; 
his  lips  trembled. 

“I  wish  for  no  help  from  you.  Doctor  Faringley,”  he  stormed. 
“I  can  look  after  my  own  p  .  .  .  p  .  .  .  patients.  And  what 
I  have  seen  of  your  work  .  .  .”  He  trailed  off,  mumbling  incoherent 
protests  against  any  interference. 

But  Faraday  was  impervious  to  insults  by  this  time.  His 
interest  had  been  aroused.  Was  this  merely  uncontrolled  anger  or 
was  there  something  more  behind  it  all  ? 
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"You  have  established  a  great  reputation,  Doctor  Falke,”  he 
said  quietly.  The  other  sat  down  and  a  complacent  smile  spread 
over  his  face,  obliterating  the  lines  of  anger.  He  rubbed  his  hands 
together. 

"Yes,”  he  agreed.  "A  great  reputation.  They  say  at  the  Club 
that  I  shall  soon  be  knighted — Sir  Handley  Falke,  K.B.E.,  perhaps 
even  K.C.B.”  He  rolled  the  words  out  impressively.  "What  d’ye 
think  of  that.  Doctor  Cecil  Faraday  ?” 

A  crafty  look  came  into  his  eyes  ;  he  placed  his  first  finger  to 
his  lips.  "Then  we  can  settle  with  David,  ha  !  ha  !  Then  we  can 
settle  with  David.” 

Suddenly  he  seemed  to  pull  himself  together.  "We  are  wander¬ 
ing  from  the  point.  Doctor.  My  patient  is  quite  satisfied  with  the 
treatment  which  I  suggest  and  I  do  not  propose  to  tolerate  any 
interference.” 

Faraday  pulled  himself  out  of  his  comfortable  chair.  "Very 
well.  Then  there’s  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it.  Good-bye, 
Doctor  Falke,  and  many  thanks  for  giving  me  so  much  of  your 
valuable  time.  Should  you  ever  want  my  help  you  can  find  my 
telephone  number  in  the  book.” 

Falke  looked  at  the  complacent,  smiling  face  and  he  longed  to 
smash  his  fist  into  it,  to  feel  his  knuckles  bury  themselves  in  that 
amorphous  mass  of  geniality.  He  had  nearly  succeeded  in  making 
Faraday  lose  his  temper.  Then  suddenly,  like  a  pricked  toy  balloon 
his  efforts  had  collapsed,  power  had  left  him,  he  had  only  stimulated 
a  benevolent  interest. 

It  was  doubtful  which  was  the  more  puzzled.  Doctor  Falke  or 
his  visitor.  The  medical  acumen  of  the  latter  had  been  stirred  ;  he 
was  interested  in  the  mentality  of  this  prodigy  of  egotism.  Falke, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  noticed  the  sudden  change  in  his  visitor’s 
demeanour.  He  lived  by  his  wits  and  was  accustomed  to  note 
details,  to  weigh  their  value,  to  seek  an  explanation.  Why  had 
Faraday  suddenly  recovered  his  serenity  ? 

Janet  Titmus  derived  little  satisfaction  from  her  friend’s  account 
of  the  interview ;  if  an5d:hing  it  increased  her  anxiety.  It  was 
obvious  that  he  could  do  nothing,  and  he  told  her  so.  There  was 
no  power  in  the  land  which  could  prevent  a  girl  of  twenty-two, 
with  independent  means,  from  receiving  treatment  in  a  recognized 
Nursing  Home  at  the  hands  of  a  duly  qualified  and  registered 
practitioner.  With  regard  to  his  suspicions  Faraday  said  nothing. 
He  was  a  man  who  moved  slowly  and  deliberately  :  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  jumping  to  conclusions.  But  he  determined  to  watch 
Doctor  Handley  Falke. 

The  whole  episode  had  been  very  distasteful  to  his  fastidious 
temperament.  He  wanted  to  get  home,  have  a  hot  bath  and  change 
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his  clothes.  In  a  hot  bath  he  could  always  think,  inspiration  often 
came  to  him  during  the  pleasant  lethargy  of  this  delightful  relaxation. 
Was  it  all  purely  imagination  ?  Could  any  significance  be  attached 
to  the  man’s  gigantic  arrogance  ?  That  slight  impediment  in  his 
speech,  too,  might  be  important ;  and,  if  so,  the  problem  of  Cicely 
Titmus  became  even  more  difficult. 

Of  course  he  was  jealous  of  the  fellow  ;  or,  if  not  jealous,  annoyed 
with  him  for  pilfering  his  best  patients.  Neurasthenia  indeed  I 
The  man  must  be  blind.  There  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  Countess  had  disseminated  sclerosis. 

From  which  will  be  gathered  that  the  plumage  of  Cecil  Faraday 
was  seriously  ruffled.  For  months,  living  up  to  his  ideals  on  the 
subject  of  toleration,  he  had  succeeded  in  ignoring  Handley  Falke  : 
now  he  knew  that  it  was  impossible,  for  he  hated  the  man.  And 
hatred  to  a  genial  disposition  is  a  very  terrible  emotion,  for  it 
destroys  mental  tranquillity  and  upsets  the  digestion. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  BLUE  ROOM 

Cicely  Titmus  lay  in  the  blue  room,  with  the  blue  vase  and  the 
crimson  carnations  which  looked  like  blood. 

She  was  safe  at  last ;  no  one  could  disturb  her,  complain,  try  to 
distract  her  thoughts  or  make  her  talk.  She  was  alone ;  with  no  fear 
of  visitors  or  letters.  For  so  it  had  been  decreed  by  Handley  Falke. 

It  was  good  not  to  have  to  think,  to  yield  oneself  entirely  to  the 
will  of  another.  It  hurt  to  think — a  sort  of  dull  ache  at  the  top  of 
the  head  ;  sleep  was  a  fickle  jade  to  be  wooed  with  drugs  and  tricks. 
She  was  getting  thinner,  but  that  was  natural  for  she  never  wanted 
food  now,  it  choked  her,  she  had  a  dull,  heavy  pain  under  the  ribs, 
she  felt  sick. 

But  sometimes  he  came  and  talked  to  her  ;  the  world  was  different 
then,  his  hands  possessed  some  magical  power.  She  could  sleep 
after  he  had  been  to  see  her ;  perhaps  even  enjoy  a  little  food. 
Always  he  seemed  to  be  near  her,  hovering  in  the  background  of  her 
consciousness — those  dark  brooding  eyes,  that  magnetic  presence. 

If  only  it  were  true  !  To  possess  him  entirely,  to  know  that  he 
would  always  be  there  !  But  she  was  only  a  case,  one  of  many  who 
claimed  his  attention.  She  could  never  be  more  to  him  than  just 
a  patient  who  paid  for  his  services.  Money  !  It  seemed  a  sacrilege 
to  talk  of  money.  She  would  bury  her  face  in  the  soft  pillows  and 
cry  until  the  tears  refused  to  come ;  once,  in  a  frenzy  of  self-pity, 
she  had  gashed  her  left  arm  with  a  knife — not  very  deeply.  She 
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told  him  the  knife  had  slipped,  and  he  had  gently  cleansed  and 
dressed  the  wound.  It  had  hurt  when  he  touched  it — that  was 
wonderful,  to  suffer  pain  at  his  hands.  But  all  the  time  she  knew 
that  it  was  folly ;  she  was  only  a  case  ...  he  talked  to  her,  he 
treated  her,  just  as  he  treated  all  his  other  patients. 

But  she  was  free  from  distraction,  free  from  those  well-meaning 
friends  who  would  want  her  to  ‘pull  herself  together,’  who  would  try 
to  amuse  her,  to  divert  her  thoughts.  She  was  too  tired  for  that. 
All  the  day  long  she  could  think  about  him  ;  treasure  the  memory  of 
his  last  visit  and  look  forward  to  the  next. 

It  was  a  beautiful  room.  A  robin,  perched  on  a  bough  just 
outside  her  window,  reminded  her  that  Christmas  would  soon  be 
here.  But  what  good  was  Christmas  when  one  was  feeling  like 
nothing  on  earth  ?  She  would  like  to  give  him  a  Christmas  present, 
something  which  he  would  use. 

Her  nurse  was  good  to  her,  but  she  always  seemed  to  be  bringing 
food,  even  between  meals  there  was  milk  and  bovril  with  thin  strips 
of  toast.  She  had  to  swallow  it,  for  so  he  had  commanded  .  .  . 
"You  will  eat  .  .  .  You  will  not  feel  sick.  .  .  .  You  will 
sleep.”  Again  and  again  he  said  those  short  sentences,  and  gradually 
she  had  obeyed  him. 

Certainly  she  was  getting  better  ;  her  weight  had  gone  up  eight 
pounds.  He  had  pinched  her  cheek  and  told  her  that  she  was 
getting  plump  again.  Once,  when  the  pain  was  bad,  he  had  gently 
massaged  her  stomach  and  the  dull  ache  had  gone,  for  he  had  a 
wonderful  touch. 

In  some  ways  she  was  sorry  that  there  was  no  pain  now ;  she 
seemed  to  lose  him  a  little  as  she  got  better.  Other  people  needed 
him  more. 

Books  and  flowers  were  ever5rwhere  now.  Even  that  ass  Tommy 
had  sent  her  flowers — so  like  him — white  flowers  !  They  made  her 
think  of  a  funeral,  she  would  have  liked  to  throw  them  at  his  head. 
Certainly  she  was  feeling  better. 

Her  weight  had  gone  up  steadily.  The  doctor  was  pleased,  the 
nurse  had  been  commended  ;  there  was  an  iron  tonic  “to  restore  the 
roses,”  as  he  told  her. 

Cicely  Titmus  was  herself  again.  She  looked  very  attractive  as 
she  sat  up  in  bed  and  enjoyed  her  breakfast.  But  with  her  restored 
health  had  come  a  feeling  of  which  she  was  ashamed,  a  feeling  almost 
of  antipathy  to  Handley  Falke.  She  no  longer  looked  forward  to 
his  visits,  she  was  ashamed  of  the  dim  memory  of  her  past  emotions. 

She  tried  to  analyse  it,  to  explain  this  gradual  change.  He  was 
just  the  same,  just  as  kind  and  considerate.  Or  was  there  some 
slight  alteration  in  his  manner — a  familiarity,  an  air  of  proprietor- 
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ship  ?  He  could  still  sway  her  will,  but  less  intensely.  Once  or 
twice  she  had  been  afraid  ;  his  manner  had  been  strange.  She  liked 
the  nurse  to  be  present  when  he  visited  her. 

Yet  he  had  cured  her.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  that. 
Her  limbs  were  round  and  firm,  her  eyes  sparkled,  her  cheeks  were 
filling  out,  the  dimple  had  returned  ;  and,  best  of  all,  she  felt  master 
of  herself  and  of  her  emotions. 

Her  mother  had  been  allowed  to  see  her  ;  and  Lady  Titmus  was 
very  grateful  to  Handley  Falke  for  all  that  he  had  done.  She  had 
even  suggested  to  Sir  John  that  they  had  misjudged  the  man. 
Soon  Cicely  would  be  home  again,  for  Falke  only  wanted  her  to  stay 
for  another  week  or  ten  days  to  complete  the  cure.-  She  was  having 
massage  and  light  treatment ;  in  a  day  or  two  she  would  be  allowed 
out  in  the  grounds.  It  was  all  so  orthodox,  so  exactly  what  should 
happen  in  a  well-regulated  Nursing  Home. 

Cecil  Faraday  grunted  when  he  heard  the  news,  and  Janet 
accused  him  of  professional  jealousy.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
wasn’t  jealousy ;  it  was  only  that  the  nerve  specialist  was  still 
puzzled.  The  unpleasant  flavour  of  that  last  interview  still  remained  ; 
he  could  not  get  the  taste  out  of  his  mouth.  Falke  was  not  to  be 
trusted. 

It  was  New  Year’s  Eve  and  Doctor  Falke  was  to  give  Cicely 
'a  last  overhaul.’  The  two  things  went  together,  for  each  signified 
a  fresh  start ;  with  the  New  Year  Cicely  intended  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  ;  she  realized  that  she  had  been  playing  the  fool.  She  had  made 
an  idol  of  Freedom,  she  had  been  self-willed  and  damnably  unpleasant 
at  home.  She  had  failed  to  appreciate  the  affection  which  had  been 
lavished  upon  her  or  to  grasp  the  fact  that  freedom  can  only  be  built 
upon  a  foundation  of  restraint.  To  be  really  free  one  must  practise 
self-control. 

So  much  her  recent  experiences,  combined  with  the  passing  of 
the  old  year,  had  done  for  Cicely  Titmus. 

She  did  not  look  forward  to  this  examination.  His  touch  seemed 
to  have  changed  lately  ;  it  was  less  sure,  he  was  inclined  to  fumble 
a  little,  his  movements  were  more  clumsy.  There  was  an  element, 
too,  never  noticed  before,  which  she  could  neither  describe  nor 
explain.  It  was  simply  nasty. 

Then  there  was  Matron.  Cicely  had  never  been  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  woman,  for  she  betrayed  a  sort  of  veiled  hostility,  almost 
as  though  she  resented  something. 

To-night,  however,  Sally  Marsh  was  in  a  friendly  mood,  for 
Falke  had  informed  her  that  the  blue  room  would  soon  be  vacated. 
‘‘What  about  some  coffee  first,”  the  doctor  suggested.  ‘‘If  you 
invite  us  to  join  you,  perhaps  Matron  can  provide  three  cups.” 
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Cicely  nodded.  She  did  not  want  coffee,  she  wanted  to  get  it 
over.  But  she  couldn’t  tell  him  that. 

They  waited,  the  girl  sitting  propped  up  in  bed  and  he  by  her 
side,  gloating  over  her.  "Splendid  !  Splendid  !  You  look  more 
beautiful  than  ever.  Miss  Cicely.  Pink  cheeks  and  a  pale  blue  wrap  : 
pink  carnations  and  a  blue  vase.”  He  placed  his  hand  on  her  arm. 
"You  owe  me  something,”  he  told  her.  "Are  you  grateful  ?” 

"Of  course.  We  are  all  very  grateful.” 

"You,”  he  insisted.  “You.  Are  you  grateful?” 

The  door  opened,  and  he  removed  his  hand  from  her  arm. 

"Miracles,”  he  boasted,  "are  no  longer  things  of  the  past.  The 
whole  world  is  watching  my  work.  Wealth  and  fame  are  in  my  grasp.  ’  ’ 

He  drained  his  coffee-cup  as  though  he  were  toasting  the  Universe. 
"And  now,”  he  said,  "to  work.” 

It  seemed  to  the  girl  that  there  was  something  evil  in  that 
examination,  almost  as  though  he  were  judging  her  body  from  a 
sensual  rather  than  a  medical  standpoint.  His  face,  cut  to  a  clear 
sUhouette  by  the  light  behind  him,  reminded  her  of  a  picture  she 
had  once  seen  of  a  slave-dealer  in  the  Roman  market.  She  could 
see  again  the  pointed  beard  of  the  Jew,  tilted  to  one  side,  as  he 
stooped  to  remove  the  draperies  which  concealed  the  girl’s  body. 
She  could  see  the  arrogant  sensuality  of  his  patrician  client  as  he 
appraised  the  value  of  her  charms.  Almost  she  could  hear  the  chink 
of  money  as  it  fell  piece  by  piece  into  the  grasping  hand  of  the 
vendor. 

Yet  there  was  nothing  unpleasant  about  the  examination.  Only 
she  felt  that  he  was  studying  her  body  from  a  new  angle,  more  as  a 
connoisseur  than  as  a  doctor.  She  had  seen  an  expert  on  antique 
furniture  doing  the  same  thing  :  the  stroking  movement  with  the 
fingers,  the  lingering  touch,  the  reflective  manipulation,  the  wrapt 
absorption  of  the  prospective  purchaser.  Then,  suddenly,  she 
thought  of  turkeys — it  was  the  Christmas  season — they  were 
fattened  for  market,  carefully  prepared  so  as  to  appeal  to  the 
appetite. 

From  time  to  time  Falke  moistened  his  lips  with  his  tongue, 
passed  it  furtively  to  and  fro  ;  it  was  horribly  suggestive  of  something 
gross  and  animal. 

The  examination  was  over.  He  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height  and  threw  back  his  shoulders  to  relieve  the  strain  of  his 
cramped  attitude.  "Splendid!”  he  said.  "Splendid!”  And  he 
rubbed  his  soft  hands  together  like  a  gourmet  anticipating  the 
pleasures  of  the  table. 

He  turned  to  his  assistant.  "This  room  is  hardly  warm  enough.” 

"It’s  colder  to-night,  there’s  snow  on  the  ground.  I  don’t 
think  the  gas  fire  is  working  properly.” 
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“It  must  be  seen  to.  We  are  sure  to  have  colder  weather  now. 
You  could  ring  up  the  Gas  Company  to-morrow  morning  and  give 
Miss  Titmus  another  room  until  it  has  been  put  right.” 

“I’m  off  duty  to-morrow.  I  always  go  home  on  New  Year’s 
Day.” 

"Then  you  will  be  away  for  the  night  ?” 

The  woman  nodded. 

Falke  looked  at  the  patient  reflectively,  almost  as  though  he  had 
something  important  to  say  to  her.  Then,  abruptly,  he  turned  on 
his  heel  and,  with  a  curt  “good  night,”  left  the  room. 

That  night  Cicely  dreamt  that  she  was  playing  Marguerite  to  the 
Faust  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mickly — an  unromantic  hero  with  a  dull,  pasty 
face  and  clammy  hands.  She  was  not  afraid  of  him  ;  it  was  perfectly 
safe  to  meet  Mr.  Mickly  in  the  moonlight,  to  tantalize  him  with  her 
beauty,  to  titivate  his  sluggish  affections.  But  was  it  safe  ?  The 
man  was  changing.  Already  the  fatuous  smile  had  vanished. 
The  face  was  longer  and  thinner.  Two  short  horns  sprouted. 
The  weak  chin  was  hidden  under  a  pointed  beard  and  Handley 
Falke,  as  Mephistopheles,  had  taken  the  place  of  Thomas 
Mickly !  He  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the  girl  and 
plucked  greedily  at  her  thin  gown.  She  turned  and  fled. 

The  clock  on  the  distant  church  was  striking  the  hour — Ding-dong 
.  .  .  Ding-dong  .  .  .  Ding-dong.  It  was  three  o’clock  and  a 
new  year  had  come.  But  still  the  spirit  of  Handley  Falke  seemed 
to  dominate  the  room.  Wilfully  she  had  placed  herself  in  his  power, 
and  now,  as  in  the  play,  the  devil  would  claim  his  own.  What  did 
he  require  of  her  ? 

With  the  morning  light  confidence  returned.  The  terrors  of  the 
night  lost  substance,  became  ridiculous  in  the  calm  grey  light  of  that 
New  Year’s  Day.  Her  nerves  were  still  playing  pranks — nerves 
were  like  that,  always  reluctant  to  release  their  victims,  always  on 
the  alert  to  capture  them  again. 

She  spent  the  afternoon  in  the  large  lounge  and  Lady  Titmus 
came  to  tea.  Janet  was  in  the  grip  of  reaction.  After  weeks  of 
anxiety,  confidence  had  returned,  and  with  it  a  feeling  that  she  had 
misjudged  Falke,  and  a  desire  to  make  amends.  “We  owe  him  a 
great  deal,”  she  said. 

“What  does  the  pater  think  about  it  ?” 

"He’s  delighted,  of  course.  But  he  won’t  confess  that  he  was 
wrong.  Men  are  like  that.” 

“And  Nunks  ?” 

Janet  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “Nunks,”  she  said,  “is  still 
making  up  his  mind.  He’s  slow,  but  he’s  sure.” 

Cicely  laughed  gaily  :  all  her  fears  had  gone.  The  westering  sun 
filtered  through  the  trees,  glistened  on  the  snow-clad  lawn,  and 
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danced  in  a  hundred  points  of  silver  light  through  the  antique 
chandelier  which  hung  from  the  painted  ceiling. 

“It  makes  an  ideal  Nursing  Home,”  said  Janet. 

‘‘But  I  shall  be  jolly  glad  to  get  out  of  the  place.  It’s  depressing 
to  be  regarded  as  an  invalid.” 

Lady  Titmus  was  confirmed  in  her  belief.  The  girl  would  never 
have  said  that  had  she  not  been  cured  of  her  infatuation. 

‘‘You  must  do  as  he  orders.  We  don’t  want  any  relapse  now.” 

Cicely  pondered.  Should  she  tell  her  mother  of  her  fears  ? 
Should  she  confess  that  she  no  longer  trusted  Handley  Falke  ? 
It  scarcely  seemed  to  be  playing  the  game,  for  he  had  treated  her 
well ;  he  had  restored  her  to  health  and  she  had  no  facts  to  support 
her  apprehension.  Was  her  illness  due  to  his  influence  ?  Possibly. 
But,  if  so,  she  must  share  the  responsibility,  for  she  had  simply 
invited  trouble - 

The  rooms  grew  dark,  lights  appeared.  Foolish  to  be  afraid, 
like  a  child  in  the  dark,  a  coward  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  a  sinner 
at  Judgment  Day.  She  was  neither  child,  nor  coward,  nor  sinner, 
but  just  a  healthy  girl  on  the  edge  of  life — and  curious  ;  perhaps 
she  had  been  a  little  too  curious. 

For  some  time  after  Lady  Titmus  had  gone  Cicely  sat  reading. 
She  was  to  have  dinner  downstairs  as  a  New  Year’s  treat  and  as  a 
prelude  to  her  greater  freedom.  It  was  exciting  to  mix  with  other 
people  again.  She  lingered  pleasantly,  reflectively,  over  her  coffee. 
Why  should  she  stay  here  any  longer  ?  She  felt  quite  well. 

‘‘Bedtime,  Miss  Titmus.” 

‘‘Oh  !  A  little  longer.  Nurse.”  It  was  reminiscent  of  childhood, 
this  attempt  to  steal  a  few  more  minutes  before  going  to  bed.  But 
nurse  was  not  to  be  persuaded.  ‘‘I  go  off  duty  at  nine,”  she  told 
her,  ‘‘and  you  have  new  quarters  to-night ;  they’ve  had  to  take  the 
gas-fire  from  the  blue  room.” 

‘‘The  West  Wing  !”  exclaimed  the  girl  as  they  turned  to  the  left 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

‘‘It  leads  to  the  new  block.  We  had  to  put  you  there ;  all  the 
other  rooms  are  occupied.” 

‘‘What  are  those  heavy  doors  for  ?” 

The  nurse  laughed.  ‘‘For  future  use  ;  this  block  is  intended  for 
mental  cases,  when  it  is  ready.  At  present  it’s  only  half -furnished. 
Here  is  your  room.” 

She  threw  open  a  door  and  the  flicker  of  a  coal  fire  played  pleas-  , 
antly  on  the  white  ceiling,  on  the  small  bed,  the  rosewood  furniture 
and  blue  curtains.  ■ 

‘‘We  hardly  need  it,”  she  remarked,  as  she  switched  on  the' 
light. 

‘‘What  a  beautiful  room  !  And  how  snug!”  - 


"Yes.  If  you  want  anything  you  have  only  to  ring  the  bell. 
This  block  is  some  distance  from  the  staff -room.” 

Cicely  stretched  herself  and  yawned.  “I’m  jolly  tired.  There’s 
not  much  fear  of  my  wanting  anything  to-night.”  She  quickly 
undressed  and  got  into  bed  ;  then  she  switched  on  the  light  over  her 
head  and  proceeded  to  read  herself  into  a  suitable  frame  of  mind  for 
sleep.  It  was  a  soothing  type  of  book,  for  she  did  not  want  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  her  last  dream.  Blessed  bed !  She  stretched  herself 
luxuriously.  The  book  dropped  from  her  hand  and  she  gazed  idly 
at  the  bell  rope.  Stupid  of  nurse  !  The  thing  wasn’t  even  connected. 
If  she  wanted  anything  she  would  have  to  shout — and  jolly  loud  too. 

How  quiet  it  was  in  this  block  !  Scarcely  a  sound  got  through 
from  the  main  building.  The  doors  and  windows  must  fit  well. 

She  didn’t  feel  quite  so  sleepy  now.  But  the  room  was  hot  and 
they  hadn’t  got  rid  of  the  smell  of  paint. 

Cicely  sat  up  in  bed.  Yes  .  .  .  she  was  hot  .  .  .  with  only  her 
thin  pyjamas  on,  she  was  too  hot.  The  window  must  be  shut.  She 
slipped  out  of  bed  and  drew  back  the  curtain.  The  bright  moonlight 
shone  on  a  thinlayer  of  snow;  it  must  be  coldenoughout  there.  Season¬ 
able  weather  for  the  new  year !  She  opened  the  window  a  few  inches. 

Yes.  It  was  cold.  She  was  shivering  now.  And  she  was  afraid. 
She  wanted  to  shriek,  to  rush  out  into  the  passage,  to  refuse  to  sleep 
in  that  room.  There  were  bars  outside  the  window,  five  bars — she 
had  counted  them.  It  was  like  a  prison.  If  anybody  closed  those 
doors  in  the  passage  she  would  be  shut  in. 

She  poked  the  fire  into  a  blaze  and  squatted  in  front  of  it  on  the 
floor.  Nerves  again  !  She  was  afraid  !  Cicely  Titmus,  who  had 
never  feared  anything,  the  leader  in  every  dare-devil  prank,  the 
greatest  ‘sport’  in  the  school.  How  her  old  friends  would  have  laughed 
at  her !  No.  To  open  that  door  would  be  a  confession  of  cowardice. 

Funny  things,  nerves  !  Why  did  fear  make  one  cold  ? 

She  got  back  into  bed  again,  but  her  desire  to  sleep  had  left  her. 
All  her  senses  were  alert — the  smell  of  paint  nauseated  her,  the  trees 
rustled  outside  the  opened  window,  the  curtain  moved  softly  to  and 
fro,  a  coal  fell  noisily  into  the  hearth. 

She  must  sleep — try  to  sleep. 

What  was  that  ?  She  sat  up  and  switched  on  the  light  again. 

Surely  somebody  had  closed  the  communicating  doors  !  But 
the  passage  outside  was  quiet. 

No  .  .  .  somebody — or  something — was  groping  along  the  wall 
in  the  dark — some  heavy  body.  She  could  hear  it  breathing — like 
a  hunted  animal.  The  handle  !  The  handle  was  turning  !  Para¬ 
lysed  with  terror  she  watched  the  door  as  it  slowly  opened. 

"And  how,”  said  Handley  Falke,  "how  is  our  charming  patient 
to-night  ?” 
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He  was  smiling  as  he  advanced  to  the  bed  and  took  her  hand. 
"Matron  is  away  .  .  . 

"The  door  !”  she  gasped.  "Did  you  close  that  door  ?’’ 

He  released  her  hand,  drew  forward  a  chair  and  sat  down  beside 
her.  She  was  hemmed  in  ;  with  Falke  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  wall  with  a  heavy  mirror  suspended  from  the  picture  rail. 
A  nasty  thing  to  fall  upon  you  in  the  night. 

He  was  gazing  at  her.  She  could  see  his  eyes,  strange  and 
menacing,  fixed  on  the  V-shaped  opening  at  her  throat.  "I  have 
waited  patiently,”  he  was  saying — and  he  seemed  to  be  talking  more 
to  himself  than  to  her.  "It  has  been  a  long  time.” 

The  girl  watched  him  with  a  horrible  fascination.  Why  did  he 
look  like  that  ?  Why  did  his  lips  tremble  ?  Her  throat  was  dry, 
she  could  not  speak — only  wait  for  the  next  thing. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  seized  the  flimsy  jacket  of  her  sleeping- 
suit  and  tore  it  open.  Then  in  a  dazed  manner  he  fumbled  in  his 
pocket  and  produced  a  stethoscope.  "Shay  ninety-nine,”  he 
muttered.  He  clasped  the  girl  in  his  arms,  dragged  her  towards 
him  and  buried  his  face  between  her  breasts.  The  rough  contact 
of  his  beard,  the  harsh  grip  of  his  hands  infuriated  her.  She  clutched 
his  hair,  forced  back  his  head,  and  struck  him  in  the  face  with  her 
fist.  He  flung  her  back  upon  the  bed  and  staggered  to  his  feet. 
The  girl  watched.  Would  he  kill  her  ?  But  he  seemed  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  her  :  he  was  gazing  across  her  body  into  the  mirror 
hanging  beside  the  bed.  His  expression  changed  ;  exaltation  gave 
place  to  fear,  to  terror.  He  placed  his  hands  over  his  eyes  as  though 
to  blot  out  some  horrible  vision.  Then  he  collapsed  into  the  chair 
and  burst  into  tears. 

"She  cursed  me,”  he  whispered.  "She  cursed  me  !” 

Slowly  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  staggered  backwards.  With  dis¬ 
torted  face  and  fixed  eyes,  he  twisted  and  fell  to  the  ground,  where  he 
lay  jerking  and  twitching  like  a  marionette  on  strings.  A  bloody 
froth  oozed  from  between  his  clenched  teeth.  At  last  he  lay  still, 
breathing  stertorously,  blowing  his  cheeks  out  with  each  expiration. 
For  a  moment  Cicely  Titmus  gazed  fearfully  at  the  flaccid,  congested 
face,  then  she  went  to  the  door  and  called  for  assistance. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

REACTION 

When  Cicely  Titmus  returned  home  she  said  nothing  about  the 
events  of  that  night.  It  was  understood  that  Handley  Falke  had 
been  taken  ill  during  his  evening  rounds,  that  he  was  confined  to 
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his  house  with  a  nervous  breakdown,  and  that  a  ‘Locum’  was  doing 
his  work. 

Cedarslake  was  benevolently  interested.  The  Vicar  remembered 
the  hundred  pounds ;  the  Colonel  thought  Stamper  had  shown 
damned  bad  taste  with  regard  to  the  Doctor  ;  and  the  Admiral  him¬ 
self  was  not  altogether  certainj;hat  his  actions  had  been  in  accordance 
with  the  best  traditions  of  the  Senior  Service.  In  any  case  the 
problem  of  The  Dell  seemed  likely  to  solve  itself.  Mary  put  on  a 
white-  overall  and  freed  Hetty  from  all  household  responsibilities. 
Mr.  Ferrow  went  to  see  Mrs.  Falke,  grasped  her  hand  painfully, 
and  said  he  was  “awfully  sorry”  to  hear  of  her  trouble. 

He  had  brought  some  chocolates.  “But,”  she  objected,  “Handley 
doesn’t  eat  chocolates.”  “N  .  .  .  n  .  .  .  no,”  he  agreed,  with 
a  very  red  face.  “I  thought  p  .  .  .  p  .  .  .  perhaps  he  wouldn’t. 
But  I  hoped  you  wou  .  .  .  would  1  .  .  .  1  .  .  .  like  them.” 

Hetty  laughed.  It  was  the  first  time  since  Handley  was  taken 
ill. 

The  new  curate  was  not  very  happy.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  pain¬ 
fully  nervous,  with  the  result  that  his  stammer  had  become  more 
pronounced  than  ever.  He  could  not  understand  his  Vicar,  and  his 
Vicar  could  not  understand  him.  They  were  both  good  men,  but 
they  regarded  goodness  from  different  aspects. 

Ferrow  was  shy  and  self-conscious  when  talking  about 
spiritual  things ;  he  was  never  happy  at  extempore  prayer,  it  was 
so  difficult  to  forget  the  other  people.  The  Vicar,  on  the  other  hand, 
possessed  an  amazing  facility  for  impressive  platitudes  and  ardent 
supplication — with  the  one  he  gripped  his  congregation,  with  the 
other  the  Almighty.  ‘  ‘Prayer  is  the  soul’s  sincere  desire,  ’  ’  he  was  fond 
of  quoting.  Difficulty  in  praying  seemed  to  him  to  betray  either 
a  lack  of  pious  aspiration  or  a  shallowness  of  soul  which  was  de¬ 
plorable. 

Then  there  was  that  Saturday  business !  Sometimes  even 
Wednesdays  too.  Ferrow  was  always  away  from  the  parish  on 
Saturdays.  Of  course,  he  asked  for  permission — said  he  wanted  to 
play  in  a  “match” !  It  had  transpired  that  he  played  football. 
Nobody  in  Cedarslake  took  any  interest  in  football ;  it  was  hardly 
even  a  respectable  game,  with  so  much  professionalism.  The  Vicar 
always  gave  him  permission,  for  he  believed  in  encouraging  games. 
But,  why  not  a  sensible  game  ?  Or,  if  it  must  be  football,  why 
couldn’t  Ferrow  buy  one  and  kick  it  about  in  the  garden  ?  It  would 
certainly  be  safer  ;  for  on  one  occasion  he  had  returned  with  a  black 
eye,  which  went  very  badly  with  his  surplice,  and  another  time  he 
came  back  in  a  cab  and  could  hardly  get  up  the  pulpit  steps. 

In  short,  Mr.  Ferrow  was  a  failure,  he  was  hardly  up  to  the 
Cedarslake  standard.  Cyrus  had  told  Mary  so  in  the  privacy  of 
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their  bedroom,  for  he  was  inclined  to  place  the  responsibility  on  hfer 
shoulders. 

Mary  was  a  very  surprising  woman,  he  never  quite  knew  what 
she  would  say  next.  On  this  occasion  she  merely  remarked : 
“Did  you  hear  about  Harry  Dixon  ?”  It  was  a  most  annoying 
remark,  for  C5rrus  always  tried  to  forget  Harry  Dixon — a  great 
behemoth  of  a  man  who  loafed  about  the  public-houses  and  openly 
scoffed  at  religion. 

He  had  not  heard  about  Harry  Dixon,  and  the  less  he  heard  about 
him  the  better  he  would  be  pleased. 

“But  you’ll  like  this  one ;  I  only  heard  it  yesterday,  from  old  Snell.” 

"But  we  were  talking  about  young  Ferrow  1” 

“You  know  how  Harry  Dixon  ill-treats  that  little  wife  of  his  ? 
Well,  the  other  day  he  was  at  it  outside  ‘The  Golden  Harp,’  when 
along  comes  Mr.  Ferrow.  The  usual  crowd  were  looking  on,  and  he 
turned  on  them  like  a  terrier.  ‘W  .  .  .  why  don’t  you  stop  it  ?” 
he  asked  (I’m  giving  it  more  or  less  as  old  Snell  told  me).  It  evi¬ 
dently  amused  them,  for  everybody’s  terrified  of  Dixon.  ‘We  were 
waiting  for  a  fine  big  lad  to  tackle  him,’  sneered  Sam  Turner,  who 
thinks  he’s  a  wag._  Ferrow  went  up  to  the  bully.  ‘I  think  you’d 
b  .  .  .  b  .  .  .  better  leave  her  alone,’ he  said.  Dixon  looked  down 
at  his  diminutive  opponent  and  gave  the  woman  a  kick  to  keep  her 
quiet.  ‘An’  'oo  the  bloody  ’ell’ — that’s  what  Snell  told  me,  dear — 
‘An’ ’oo  the  bloody ’ell  may  you  be  .  .  .  Divid  an’ G’liath  ?’  ‘Yes,’ 
said  Ferrow,  ‘and  David  w  .  .  .  w  .  .  .  won.’ 

“Dixon  was  so  surprised  that  he  dropped  his  wife.  ‘An’  wot 
abaht  it  ?’ 

“  ‘I’m  g  .  .  .  g  .  .  .  going  to  give  you  a  hiding.’  ” 

“Dear,  dear  !”  exclaimed  the  Vicar.  “I  hope  he  wasn’t  hurt.” 

“No.  When  he  had  finished,  he  picked  up  his  coat  and  gave 
them  a  shilling  to  clean  up  Dixon  and  take  him  home.  He  is  just 
beginning  to  see  out  of  one  eye  to-day.” 

“But  Ferrow  was  in  this  morning  and  looked  all  right !” 

“Of  course  he  did.  I  was  talking  about  Dixon.” 

“Dear  me  !”  said  Mr.  Elworthy.  It  was  as  though  he  had  just 
seen  a  cheese  mite  under  the  microscope  for  the  first  time. 


It  was  the  day  following  this  episode  that  Hetty  received  the 
chocolates.  Little  things  count  in  a  crisis  ;  there  was  a  black  cat 
on  the  top  of  the  box  which  she  adopted  as  a  mascot.  She  wanted 
a  mascot  badly,  for  Handley  had  not  been  easy  to  manage  after  the 
first  day  or  two  at  home.  He  protested  that  he  had  recovered, 
that  there  was  nothing  wrong,  and  that  he  was  being  victimized  by 
a  jealous  profession. 
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Strangely  enough,  he  wanted  to  see  Cecil  Faraday.  It  became 
almost  an  obsession  with  him ;  he  would  talk  about  it  to  Hetty, 
bemoan  his  isolation,  protest  his  inability  to  make  the  first  advances, 
belaud  the  man  for  his  wisdom,  and,  in  the  same  breath,  call  him  a 
humbug.  Why  should  he  give  his  rival  a  free  advertisement  by 
asking  his  advice  ?  He  was  sure  the  nerve-specialist  had  noticed 
something  during  that  momentous  interview,  that  was  why  his 
attitude  had  suddenly  changed.  But  what  did  it  matter  what  a  man 
like  that  thought  ?  So  insistent  was  this  wavering  desire  that  Hetty, 
who  dared  not  oppose  his  will,  asked  if  she  might  go  and  see  Doctor 
Faraday,  or  approach  the  specialist  through  Lady  Titmus  who  was 
most  solicitous  in  her  enquiries  about  Falke. 

Cicely  had  returned  home  restored  in  body  and  mind.  It  had 
been  a  case  of  kill  or  cure,  and  her  terrible  experience  had  cured  her 
once  and  for  all  of  any  trace  of  sentimentality  which  might  have 
survived  her  gradual  enlightenment  with  regard  to  Falke’s  character. 
She  realized  what  a  fool  she  had  been.  The  man  was  a  knave  and  a 
humbug  :  the  fact  that  he  had  been  stricken  down  in  the  very  act 
of  consummating  his  villainy  formed  a  fitting  climax  to  the  drama. 

Cicely  was  too  proud  to  take  anybody  into  her  confidence.  The 
culprit  was  punished,  and,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  the  episode 
closed.  The  fact  that  Handley  Falke  was  regarded  as  a  martyr  to 
his  professional  enthusiasm  tickled  her  sense  of  humour ;  but  in  it 
she  foresaw  the  possible  need  of  future  action.  A  man  like  that  was 
a  public  danger,  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  on.  But  this  was  a 
matter  which  could  be  faced  when  the  time  came ;  for  the  moment 
Cicely  wanted  to  forget  the  whole  business. 

In  all  this  welter  of  perplexity  and  confusion  Hetty  stood  firm 
to  her  faith  in  the  man.  More  than  ever  he  belonged  to  her  now,  for 
he  had  sacrificed  his  health  to  the  great  work.  For  some  time  she 
had  feared  a  breakdown,  now  that  it  had  come  she  could  devote 
herself  to  his  service.  And  he  was  not  easy  to  manage.  He  must 
get  back  to  work  ;  little  Doctor  Dalton,  who  had  been  called  in 
during  the  attack,  was  deliberately  keeping  him  back  ;  the  visitors 
who  came  to  see  him  were  after  his  money.  Let  them  have  it ; 
he  could  buy  up  the  whole  of  Cedarslake — that  canting  Admiral 
with  his  "tuppeny-ha’pennypension”,  old  Bunderbyand  his  trumpery 
golf-course,  the  sausage-maker’s  widow  with  her  receptions  and 
deceptions  (he  was  rather  proud  of  that).  He  could  buy  them  all  up. 

Women  !  What  were  women  ?  Nobody  could  compare  with 
Hetty.  He  slept  with  her  now.  Indeed,  without  her  he  could  not 
sleep.  He  could  fondle  her  warm  body — it  belonged  to  him.  When 
he  was  restless  her  gentle  touch  brought  peace  ;  when  he  was  strong 
she  shared  his  exaltation.  He  was  the  greatest  doctor  in  the  land. 
The  Profession  was  jealous,  but  the  King  knew.  Soon  he  would 
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reward  him  with  a  Peerage,  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  place  in 
the  Privy  Council. 

Why  were  they  keeping  him  at  home?  He  felt  perfectly  well.  Damn 
the  lot  of  them.  He’d  show  them  that  he  wasn’t  that  sort  of  man. 

Mr.  Mercer  came  to  see  his  old  friend.  It  was  a  painful  inter¬ 
view  and  he  only  stayed  for  a  short  time.  Then  he  went  away  very 
sad.  He  had  held  on  too  long  !  His  valuable  assets  had  slumped, 
and  it  was  doubtful  if  the  shares  would  ever  recover.  To  use  his  own 
expressive  language,  at  the  moment  the  property  was  looking  “a 
bit  derelict”;  the  mice  had  got  into  the  larder  and  there  were  “bats 
in  the  belfry”.  Friendship  could  hardly  rise  to  a  higher  pitch  of 
eloquence  !  Now,  the  question  that  worried  Mr.  Mercer  was  :  how 
much  would  Hetty  pay  him  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  ?  She  looked 
docile,  and  was  devoted  to  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

“THE  DEVIL  A  SAINT!” 

To  everybody’s  surprise  Handley  Falke  made  an  excellent  recovery. 
Possibly  not  quite  the  man  he  was,  a  little  less  self-confident,  a  little 
more  inclined  to  lean  on  others,  and  especially  Hetty.  But  he  was 
about  again,  going  for  walks,  playing  an  occasional  round  at  golf, 
visiting  his  friends  and  even  going  to  The  Dell  in  an  unofi&cial  capacity. 

Doctor  Dalton  had  established  his  authority,  and  the  invalid 
obeyed  his  orders.  No  work  for  the  present ;  Falke  accepted  his 
ruling  and  had  his  breakfast  in  bed.  There  is  no  greater  relaxation 
for  a  sick  person  than  to  bow  gracefully  to  the  inevitable,  and  allow 
someone  else  to  shoulder  all  responsibility.  Deliberately  and 
conscientiously  to  refuse  to  worry  is  a  sure  road  to  recovery.  Falke 
made  up  his  mind  to  obey  orders,  and,  with  that  decision,  a  certain 
tranquillity  came  into  his  life. 

The  crisis  had  acted  as  a  tonic  to  Hetty  ;  it  had  restored  her 
vigour  and  banished  her  lethargy.  Always  in  the  past  he  had  domi¬ 
nated  her  will,  discouraged  any  physical  effort,  convinced  her  of 
her  helplessness.  He  had  treated  her  as  an  invalid  and  instituted 
a  r6gime  calculated  to  induce  a  state  of  mental  and  physical  apathy. 
Now  she  was  free  I  No  longer  did  her  back  ache ;  no  effort  which 
love  demanded  was  too  great  for  her  strength.  With  increasing 
exercise  her  colour  returned,  her  form  expanded  into  gracious  curves, 
her  hair  took  on  a  fresh  lustre,  her  eyes  sparkled.  Friends  rallied 
round  them,  scandal  died  away,  and  Handley  sunned  himself  in  the 
genial  warmth  of  human  contact.  It  is  adversity  alone  which  can 
plumb  the  depths  of  human  sympathy. 
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And  the  invalid  was  satisfied.  He  had  sacrificed  his  health  for 
the  good  of  humanity,  now  he  accepted  friendship  as  a  fitting  return, 
as  a  tribute  to  his  greatness.  But  of  all  his  friends  he  liked  Ferrow 
the  best.  The  Vicar  was  pompous  and  complacent,  the  Admiral 
patronising,  Bunderby  was  a  bore,  but  the  small  curate  fostered  a 
feeling  of  complacency.  He  was  so  small  and  insignificant,  so  pitiful 
with  his  stuttering,  and  shyness,  and  yet  so  thoughtful  and  con¬ 
siderate. 

Hetty,  too,  appreciated  how  much  they  owed  to  Bob  Ferrow ; 
for  Handley  never  resented  his  advice.  Possibly  the  stammer 
helped  matters  ;  it  was  like  letting  in  the  clutch  gently.  It  amused 
Handley  to  hear  commands  issued  in  such  halting  tones,  but  generally 
he  obeyed  them.  And  more  and  more  Hetty  entrusted  to  Ferrow  the 
difficult  tasks. 

Occasionally,  when  his  mood  was  obstinate,  the  invalid  refused 
to  comply.  Hetty  would  say  nothing.  Like  a  naughty  child,  that 
troubled  him  ;  he  must  find  some  excuse  for  his  conduct.  Then  he 
would  put  forward  the  rejected  proposition  as  a  suggestion  of  his 
own.  And  all  that  was  maternal  in  Hetty  Falke  responded  to  his 
simplicity. 

He  was  inordinately  proud  of  his  physique.  Before  he  took 
his  bath  he  would  view  his  body  in  the  long  mirror  which  stood  in 
the  room.  A  fine  figure  of  a  man  !  His  white  skin  was  a  constant 
source  of  interest  and  delight,  his  luxuriant  black  hair  which  con¬ 
trasted  so  vividly  with  his  sallow  complexion.  A  fine  figure  of  a 
man  !  Not  muscular,  perhaps,  but  well  proportioned  and  free  from 
blemish. 

He  thought  with  complacency  of  the  pink,  wrinkled  face  of  the 
Admiral,  of  the  Vicar’s  protuberant  paunch,  of  old  Bunderby  with 
his  warts  and  excrescences,  of  young  Ferrow  with  his  stunted  form. 
And  then  he  would  think  of  Hetty,  straight  and  slim  and  white.  They 
were  a  weU-matched  pair.  No  wonder  she  was  devoted  to  him. 

Hetty  was  beautiful,  far  more  beautiful  than  Sally  Marsh  or  any 
of  the  others.  She  understood  him,  his  artistic  temperament,  his 
ability  and  genius.  None  of  the  others  did.  There  was  a  vague 
picture,  stored  somewhere  in  the  lumber-room  of  memory,  of  a  girl — 
a  beautiful  girl — who  had  struck  him  with  her  fist.  Surely  that 
was  impossible  !  Nobody  would  dare  to  strike  Handley  Falke  ; 
it  would  mean  death,  a  horrible  death. 

In  an  orgy  of  sadistic  excitement  he  gloated  over  the  vision, 
standing  there  naked  before  the  mirror.  For  his  victim  would  be 
naked  too  ...  it  helped  him  to  picture  the  scene.  The  limp,  white 
body  lying  on  the  ground,  one  arm  flung  wide,  the  other  crumpled 
beneath  the  tumbled  form,  the  body  twisted  grotesquely  in  the  agony 
of  death.  And  wounds,  gaping  wounds,  where  he  had  torn  asunder 
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the  white  flesh  .  .  .  Blood !  He  could  see  it  everywhere  ...  on 
the  ground  in  clotted  pools  ...  on  his  hands  ...  on  his  clothes. 
.  .  .  Ha!  Hal 

A  footstep  on  the  stairs  !  Hush  ! 

“Yes,”  he  whispered.  Was  he  discovered  ? 

"I  thought  I  heard  you  call,  dear.” 

"No.  It’s  all  right.  I’m  just  getting  into  my  bath.” 

Why  did  such  thoughts  come  to  him  ?  He  must  get  back  to 
work — find  something  to  occupy  his  brain.  He  had  been  away  from 
work  for  two  months  now  :  patients  were  fickle,  they  would  go 
elsewhere.  Things  were  very  quiet  at  267,  Harley  Street ;  he  had 
heard  that.  What  could  he  expect  ?  A  "Locum”  was  not  Handley 
Falke.  And  then,  of  course,  Mercer  wasn’t  playing  the  game — not 
his  game.  He  was  back  in  Cedarslake ;  on  the  links  all  day  long. 

Some  day  he  would  be  even  with  David  Mercer. 

He  picked  up  the  large  bath  sponge  and  started  to  squeeze  out 
the  water.  Harder  I  Harder  I  Until  his  knuckles  were  white  and 
the  muscles  of  his  arms  tense  with  the  effort.  Drip  I  Drip  !  That 
was  the  end — he  had  squeezed  it  dry.  Sol...  my  friend  David. 
...Sol...  some  day. 

The  comforting  warmth  of  the  bath  restored  his  tranquillity. 
Nobody  must  know  his  thoughts — not  even  Hetty. 

What  did  thoughts  matter  ?  It  was  only  the  things  on  the 
surface  which  counted  in  other  people’s  estimation  of  character. 
We  may  think  what  we  like,  so  long  as  we  can  hide  our  thoughts. 
"All  the  world’s  a  stage.”  .  .  .  That  was  a  great  thought.  Just 
actors  and  then,  with  the  final  scene,  the  curtain  goes  down  and  the 
play  is  over. 

Hetty  mistrusted  these  moods,  the  brooding  silence  which  veiled 
his  thoughts.  For  of  course  he  was  thinking  ;  his  eyes  showed  that. 

"Do  I  ever  talk  in  my  sleep  ?”  he  asked  one  day. 

"No.  You  sleep  very  quietly.” 

He  looked  at  her  furtively.  Was  she  telling  the  truth  ?  If 
not  ...  I  But  of  course  she  was.  Her  face  had  the  transparent 
sincerity  of  a  Madonna  by  Raphael.  But  if  not  1  (He  clenched 
his  hands  together.)  But  he  could  trust  Hetty ;  he  knew  that  he 
could  trust  Hetty . These  thoughts  I  It  was  lack  of  occu¬ 

pation.  .  .  .  He  must  get  back  to  work  again. 

At  Dalton’s  next  visit  he  told  him  of  his  decision.  He  was  quite 
well  now,  he  must  get  back  to  work. 

Oswald  Dalton  was  a  small  man  in  every  way,  physically,  men¬ 
tally  and  spiritually.  He  had  paid  his  first  visit  in  response  to  an 
urgent  summons  ;  he  had  continued  automatically  to  attend  the 
invalid,  but  with  serious  misgivings.  He  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
tell  old  Simmons  how  distasteful,  how  very  distasteful,  the  task  was. 
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Everybody  knew  that  Simmons  disliked  Falke  and  that  there 
had  been  serious  trouble  between  the  two  men.  Simmons  was 
President  of  the  local  branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 
It  was  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

But  he  found  he  had  made  a  great  mistake.  Simmons  had  no 
use  for  cowards.  Nobody  in  distress  had  ever  appealed  to  him  in 
vain,  for  his  kind  heart  matched  his  hot  head.  He  could  never  hate 
anybody  for  very  long,  life  was  too  short.  Any  misfortune,  however 
trivial,  could  wipe  out  a  personal  grievance.  He  was  shaggy  and 
hairy,  like  a  great  sheep  dog ;  but  his  bark  was  always  worse  than 
his  bite. 

Simmons  was  very  sorry  for  Handley  Falke,  and  even  more  sorry 
for  his  little  wife. 

He  was,  therefore,  not  pleased  with  Dalton. 

"Distasteful!”  he  exclaimed.  "Man!  A  doctor’s  life  is  made 
up  of  many  things  that  are  distasteful  and  some  that  are  pleasant. 
It’s  not  for  him  to  bleat  about  them  on  the  high  road.  Falke  is 
your  patient ;  and,  as  such,  can  claim  special  privileges — one  being 
that  you  learn  to  keep  your  mouth  shut.  A  patient.  Doctor  Dalton, 
is  a  sacred  trust  which  admits  of  no  disloyalty.” 

So  Dalton  had  continued  to  look  after  the  invalid.  But  always 
it  had  been  a  burden  to  him,  for  he  understood  neither  the  man  nor 
his  complaint.  Falke  would  not  hear  of  a  specialist  being  called 
in  ;  he  himself  was  an  expert  and  he  knew  that  he  was  suffering 
from  a  nervous  breakdown  induced  by  overwork.  Did  Doctor  Dalton 
doubt  his  ability  to  diagnose  his  own  condition  ? 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Doctor  Dalton  did  not.  But 
he  welcomed  the  idea  of  washing  his  hands  of  a  turbulent  patient 
who  could  bring  him  neither  money  nor  credit. 

"Back  to  work,”  he  echoed,  rubbing  his  chapped  hands  together. 
"Yes,  I  think  so.  Go  easy  at  first  .  .  .  just  at  first.” 

So  Handley  Falke  paid  off  Ralph  Dent,  who  had  acted  as  his 
“locum  tenens" ,  and  endeavoured  to  pick  up  the  broken  threads  of 
his  practice.  It  was  then  that  he  discovered  how  fickle  is  fame ; 
people  do  not  approve  of  bald  hairdressers,  pimply  beauty  special¬ 
ists,  anaemic  butchers,  naughty  parsons  or  derelict  doctors.  Every¬ 
one  knew,  by  this  time,  that  Handley  Falke,  who  professed  to  be  a 
nerve  specialist  amongst  other  things,  had  suffered  from  a  severe 
nervous  breakdown.  He  had  been  careful  to  build  up  a  reputation 
for  infallibility  and  the  very  foundations  had  crumbled. 

But,  worse  still,  the  man  who,  on  the  advice  of  an  excellent 
Medical  Agency,  had  carried  on  the  practice  was  a  rigid  formalist, 
a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees,  with  a  ruthless  regard  for  truth  and  a 
pitiful  lack  of  imagination.  To  him  the  revelations  of  Falke’s  case 
book  damned  the  man  as  a  charlatan.  Not  that  there  was  any 
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evidence  upon  which  a  specific  charge  could  be  founded  ;  but  the 
whole  thing  reeked  of  quackery.  Injections  of  mysterious  fluids 
for  each  and  every  complaint  at  two  guineas  a  treatment !  Injec¬ 
tions  for  nerves,  injections  for  new  growths,  injections  for  blood 
disorders,  injections  for  digestive  troubles  ! 

It  was  no  wonder  the  financial  profits  had  been  enormous.  Psycho¬ 
analysis,  electrical  treatment,  osteopathy,  h5rpnotism — all  seemed 
to  be  included  in  his  system  !  But  Miss  Fellows  had  been  the  last 
straw.  She  was  never  averse  to  a  new  doctor,  but  dear  Doctor 
Falke  had  done  her  so  much  good  that  it  hardly  seemed  fair.  .  .  . 

Ralph  Dent  consulted  the  case  book  ;  he  read  through  the  blood 
examination — unfortunately  it  was  a  subject  upon  which  he  was 
something  of  an  expert — and  the  look  on  his  face  convinced  Miss 
Fellows  that  he  was  not  a  "nice”  doctor.  Even  her  creamy  skin 
and  shapely  bosom  failed  to  restore  her  confidence,  for  he  betrayed 
singularly  little  interest  in  such  matters.  To  crown  it  all,  when  he 
had  finished  his  examination,  he  dismissed  her  with  the  curt  announce¬ 
ment  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter,  no  need  for  any  treatment 
or  any  further  visits. 

Miss  Fellows  was  not  accustomed  to  such  things.  She  felt  that 
he  was  treating  her  banking  account  with  unbecoming  levity.  Why, 
why  had  she  ever  left  dear  Sir  Albatros  Bithenay  for  this  odious  person  ? 

Ralph  Dent  felt  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  the  enemy  into 
his  hands.  He  would  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  to  each  patient.  It  would  make  the  punishment  fit 
the  crime,  far  more  effective  than  any  action  the  General  Medical 
Council  could  possibly  take. 

Harris  he  promptly  sacked — after  a  simple  test  of  his  honesty — 
with  the  curt  announcement  that  if  he  had  any  complaint  to  make 
he  could  see  Doctor  Falke  about  it  when  he  returned  to  work. 

To  his  chagrin  he  discovered  that  his  retributory  enthusiasm 
was  curbed  by  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  Doctor  Falke’s  patients 
to  see  anybody  but  Doctor  Falke.  This  puzzled  him.  The  man  was 
a  humbug.  Why  should  they  want  to  see  him  in  preference  to 
Ralph  Dent,  M.D.  ?  It  perhaps  added  a  spice  of  bitterness  to  his 
righteous  indignation  ;  but  he  continued  to  divide  his  attention 
between  The  Dell  and  267,  Harley  Street. 

He  was  not  altogether  happy  about  the  business  ;  for  it  is  never 
pleasant  to  be  a  traitor  to  the  man  who  is  paying  you,  even  though 
he  be  a  knave.  And,  to  make  matters  worse,  he  met  Hetty,  with 
her  implicit  faith  in  the  man  he  was  doing  his  best  to  ruin. 

"I  know  the  practice  is  safe  in  your  hands,”  she  said  rather 
wistfully.  For  he  had  a  face  like  an  honest  bulldog,  and  she  liked  it. 

That  worried  him  for  quite  a  long  time.  But,  after  all,  why 
should  he  worry  ?  He  was  only  telling  the  truth,  being  absolutely 
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honest  with  the  patients.  If  Mrs.  Falke’s  estimate  of  her  husband 
were  correct,  it  was  exactly  what  he  would  want  him  to  do.  Merely 
the  plain  truth — that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  ;  that  the  con¬ 
dition  was  incurable  (he  had  sent  Mr.  Nutley  home) ;  that  further 
injections  would  do  no  good  ;  that  nerves  were  better  forgotten 
than  talked  about.  Possibly  Falke  was  quite  honest ;  at  any  rate 
he  would  give  him  so  much  credit  and  endeavour  to  be  the  same. 
What  else  could  he  do  ? 

It  needed  a  great  deal  of  argument. 

He  found  it  quite  easy  to  justify  his  conduct  on  logical  and  moral 
grounds ;  but,  unfortunately  for  his  peace  of  mind,  he  was  a  bit 
of  a  sportsman  and  it  seemed  to  be  hardly  playing  the  game  (he 
was  a  very  young  man),  rather  like  hitting  a  chap  when  he  was  down. 
By  all  the  laws  of  fair  play,  that  simply  wasn’t  done.  On  the  other 
hand  .  .  . 

So  Ralph  Dent  was  glad  when  he  handed  the  practice  back  to 
Doctor  Falke.  He  resolved  that  in  the  future  he  would  leave  the 
task  of  upholding  the  ethical  code  of  Hippocrates  to  those  whose 
job  it  was  to  look  after  such  things.  After  all,  the  very  best  doctors 
had  to  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb — to  play  down,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  prejudices,  fads,  sentimentalities  and  sensibilities  of 
their  patients. 

It  left  rather  a  turmoil,  for  Hetty’s  eyes  seemed  to  reproach  him, 
and  Mr.  Nutley,  Miss  Fellows  and  several  others  had  passed  beyond 
recall.  However,  he  kept  his  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  did  not  go 
and  hang  himself. 

Handley  Falke  wrote  to  Mr.  Mercer,  and  sent  cards  to  most  of 
his  old  clients  stating  that  he  was  once  more  seeing  patients  at 
267,  Harley  Street.  But  nature,  at  least  human  nature,  is  fickle 
and  rather  merciless,  and  Falke  was  not  the  only  protagonist  of 
medical  heterodoxy.  Sir  Albatros  Bithenay  was  looking  up  again. 

Handley  was  feeling  older  and  less  buoyant,  he  was  inclined  to 
be  sorry  for  himself.  He  had  a  slight  stoop  and  was  less  particular 
about  his  dress.  He  had  lost  some  of  the  show  polish  which  had 
impressed  the  superficial  with  a  feeling  of  confidence. 

The  door  of  his  car  worried  him.  Sometimes  it  refused  to  catch 
when  he  slammed  it ;  his  voice  had  lost  that  dominant  ring  ;  his 
step  was  less  crisp.  Such  trivialities  count. 

Rats  leave  a  sinking  ship.  Many  of  Falke’s  patients  were 
equally  prudent. 

To-day,  however,  he  could  laugh  at  such  omens,  for  Lady  Beck¬ 
worthy  and  Sir  Algernon  Frowde  had  booked  appointments.  That 
was  gratifying,  very  gratifying,  for  Sir  Algernon  was  an  old  patient 
and  a  most  enthusiastic  supporter,  whilst  Lady  Becky,  as  her  friends 
called  her,  had  a  tongue  which  could  reach  from  Land’s  End  to 
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John-o’-Groats.  She  ruled  an  exclusive  and  influential  section 
of  Society  and  had  a  flair  for  publicity  which  left  few  of  her  actions 
unrecorded  in  the  popular  papers.  Lady  Beckworthy  and  her  new 
car.  Lady  Beckworthy  at  her  country  seat,  Lady  Beckworthy  at 
267,  Harley  Street ;  any  of  these  subjects  would  be  acceptable  for 
publication,  pictorial  or  otherwise.  Possibly  she  paid.  But  why 
be  uncharitable  ? 

Both  appointments  were  for  the  following  day,  Sir  Algernon  at 
II  o’clock  and  the  lady  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  just 
what  he  had  been  waiting  for ;  the  tide  had  turned  ;  Lady  Beck¬ 
worthy  would  tell  all  her  friends,  and  Sir  Algernon,  with  his  political 
influence,  could  do  even  more. 

He  glanced  at  his  list.  There  were  very  few  patients  to-day, 
people  of  no  great  importance.  Bah  !  What  did  he  care  ?  The 
social  and  political  world  would  soon  be  at  his  feet  and  the  rats  would 
be  clamouring  for  his  services  once  again. 

He  sat  at  his  desk,  rubbing  his  hands  gently  one  over  the  other  ; 
picturing  a  future  of  dazzling  glory,  a  future  rich  with  success,  a 
future  when  his  rivals  would  kneel  before  him. 

And  Hetty  would  be  pleased.  He  must  get  home  early  to  tell 
her  about  it,  for  it  was  her  help  that  had  wafted  him  to  the  dizzy 
heights  of  his  ambition— to  Harley  Street.  Dear  Hetty !  He 
pictured  her  in  the  old  days  when  she  was  under  the  domination  of 
her  tyrannical  father,  and  now  the  honoured  wife  of  Handley  Falke. 
He  saw  her  as  a  small,  flat-chested  child  with  a  sallow  skin  and 
inflamed  pimples  ;  he  saw  her  pale  and  excited  with  orange-blossom 
on  a  long,  shimmering  veil ;  he  saw  her  with  their  puling  infant 
pressed  to  her  white  breast ;  he  saw  her  as  his  tender  nurse  and 
faithful  champion. 

Before  his  eyes  her  vision  floated  in  a  haze  of  golden  splendour. 
A  sudden  nostalgia  seized  him.  He  must  see  her,  feel  her,  tell  her 
his  wonderful  news.  Feverishly  he  picked  up  his  diary.  One  .  .  . 
two  .  .  .  three — only  three  more  unimportant  cases  to  see.  They 
must  wait  .  .  .  they  must  come  again.  .  .  . 

Herangthe  bell,  keeping  his  finger  pressed  down  on  the  ivory  knob. 

“I  must  go,”  he  told  the  maid.  “If  there  are  any  more  tell  them 
I  had  to  go.” 

“Yes,  sir.”  The  girl  was  not  unduly  perturbed,  for  alreadyshe  was 
looking  out  for  a  new  place.  She  had  worked  for  doctors  for  many 
years  and  the  waiting-room  of  Doctor  Handley  Falke  was  eloquent. 

It  is  success  alone  that  makes  a  man  of  Falke’s  type  tolerable. 
He  is  like  one  of  those  mushroom  businesses  which  build  a  precarious 
fortune  on  elaborate  advertisements,  a  small  staff  and  a  derelict 
of&ce,  on  the  sixth  floor.  Nobody  bothers  much  so  long  as  the 
dividends  roll  in.  But  some  day  a  creditor  will  climb  those  creaking 
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stairs.  For  a  few  moments  he  contemplates  the  frightened  clerk 
with  frayed  cuffs  and  black  finger  nails ;  he  swiftly  appraises  the 
available  assets  of  the  Company — one  roll-topped  desk,  two  chairs 
and  a  waste-paper  basket ;  his  toe  catches  in  a  hole  in  the  moth- 
eaten  carpet,  and  he  stumbles  downstairs,  resolved  to  save  what  he 
can  from  the  wreckage. 

Life  is  like  that.  As  her  references  proclaimed,  Grace  Buxton 
was  well-trained  and  highly  intelligent. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  FEAST  OF  THE  SHRUNKEN  HEAD 

“If,”  said  Cicely  Titmus,  “a  dog  had  tried  to  bite  you  and  you 
heard  that  it  was  still  at  large,  what  would  you  do  about  it?” 

“Keep  out  of  its  jolly  old  way.” 

“Tommy  !  Tommy  !  ”  she  admonished.  “England  expects  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  Try,  for  once,  to  think  imperially.  Now 
.  .  .  begin  again.” 

Mr.  Mickly  mopped  his  moist  brow  and  the  eyeglass  fell  with 
a  dull  thud  on  to  his  limp  shirt-front. 

“Is  this  a  riddle  ?”  he  asked  feebly. 

“Would  you  tell  the  police  ?” 

“Here,  I  say  !  Isn’t  that  what  those  lawyer  johnnies  call  a 
leading  question  ?” 

Cicely,  in  her  agitation,  placed  a  hand  on  his  knee. 

He  was  immensely  relieved  :  “A  joke  !”  he  exclaimed.  “Dam¬ 
ned  good  one  too.  WTiat  ?” 

“I  think,”  said  the  girl,  “that  even  a  waltz  would  be  better  than 
this.  A  waltz  is  in  three-time.  Tommy — One  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three 
.  .  .  One  .  ,  .  two  .  .  .  three.  Do  you  feel  equal  to  it  ?” 

That  evening  Cicely  lost  Mr.  Mickly  for  good.  He  decided  that 
she  was  “a  deep  ’un”.  If  there  was  one  thing  he  hated  more  than 
another,  it  was  “a  deep  ’un”.  Hell,  for  Mr.  Mickly,  was  a  tropical 
country  populated  by  “deep  ’uns”. 

He  decided  to  keep  a  dog. 

Cicely  took  her  troubles  to  bed  with  her,  having  first  meditated 
upon  them  in  the  soothing  atmosphere  of  a  fragrant  hot  bath.  In 
the  bath  she  was  inclined  to  let  the  thing  slide  ;  hot  baths  are  like 
that.  When  she  woke  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  it  seemed 
more  serious  :  with  her  early  cup  of  tea  she  decided  to  see  Nunks 
about  it.  It  would  be  so  soothing  to  pour  her  troubles  into  that 
vast  well  of  placidity  and  hear  them  fall  ,  .  .  plop  .  .  .  plop  .  .  . 
into  the  water  ever  so  far  down. 
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People  often  felt  like  that  about  Cecil  Faraday.  A  good  doctor 
never  looks  too  intently  at  a  child,  he  approaches  the  examination 
indirectly.  Faraday  treated  all  his  patients  like  that,  he  never 
frightened  them  by  being  too  curious  or  betraying  emotion.  He 
could  be  excellent  company,  but  his  rule  in  life  was  social  expansion 
combined  with  professional  retraction.  In  company  his  face  indi¬ 
cated  joviality  and  good  fellowship,  in  the  consulting-room  merely 
sympathetic  receptivity. 

Cicely  rang  him  up  on  the  telephone. 

‘‘Doctor  Faraday  speaking.” 

‘‘Hullo,  Nunks  !” 

‘‘Don’t  shout,  it  tickles.” 

How  like  Nunks  !  It  would  have  broken  anybody  else’s  drum. 
With  him  it  just  tickled. 

‘‘Can  I  come  and  see  you  at  nine  this  evening  ?” 

"No.” 

"Why  not  ?” 

"Because  you  are  coming  to  dinner  at  seven-thirty.  I’m  alone. 
There’s  turtle  soup,  sole  and  a  bird  of  some  sort.” 

"Right-o,  I  should  love  to.” 

Cicely  wore  the  blue  dress  with  the  silver  stars.  It  was  by  way 
of  reparations. 

"The  second  chapter,”  he  observed.  "But  it  will  keep  until 
after  dinner.” 

During  the  meal  he  discoursed  learnedly  about  the  Jibaro  Indians 
of  Peru.  As  he  pointed  out,  the  tsantsa  was  a  subject  spiced  with 
all  the  ingredients  of  a  first-class  thriller,  and  not  without  its  moral 
application  to  certain  modern  problems.  He  had  recently  acquired 
one  of  these  curious  heads  which  later  on  she  should  see,  for  it  was 
utsandowai — the  day  of  feasting.  Hej,  hej,  hej  ! 

"But  what’s  it  all  about,  Nunks  dear  ?” 

"The  enemy  is  slain,  Cis.  It  is  the  feast  of  the  shrunken  head. 
Hej  .  .  .  hej  .  .  .  hej  !” 

It  sounded  rot,  but  she  knew  that  in  his  own  good  time  he  would 
explain  ;  and  the  dinner  was  excellent. 

"You  owe  me  this,”  he  told  her,  "for  that  dinner  you  spoilt  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Do  you  remember  ?” 

"There  are  some  things  too  important  to  forget,”  she  retorted. 
"They  encourage  one  to  pull  up  one’s  socks  !” 

He  beamed  on  her.  "This  is  a  very  charming  tgte-4-tgte.” 
He  passed  the  port  and  poured  himself  out  a  glass  of  ginger-wine. 

"Sickly  stuff,”  he  observed,  "but  warming  at  the  price.  Excel¬ 
lent  after  a  game  of  golf.  .  .  .  Now  for  the  tsantsa.” 

He  went  and  fetched  the  grizzly  trophy.  "What  do  you  think 
of  that  ?”  he  asked  proudly  as  he  set  it  down  in  front  of  her. 
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“Nunks,  how  horrible  !  It’s  the  head  of  a  dwarf.” 

“The  shrunken  head  of  a  Peruvian  native,”  he  corrected.  "The 
Jibaros  are  superstitious.  When  they  slay  an  enemy,  his  head  must 
be  preserved  according  to  a  prescribed  ritual.  It’s  a  sort  of  blend 
of  egotism  and  superstition.  These  little  black,  leathery  heads, 
with  their  long  shining  hair  and  pendent  red  strings,  are  the  fruits 
of  conquest,  the  tokens  of  victory.  And  you  .  .  .  Cicely  Titmus  ..  .” 

"Oh  !  Nunks  !  How  you  made  me  jump  !” 

"You,  having  vanquished  the  enemy,  have  come  to  ask  me  how 
to  pickle  his  head.  You  fear  the  power  of  the  evil  eye.” 

"Then  you  guessed  all  the  time  ?” 

"I  have  been  putting  two  and  two  together ;  soon  I  hope  the 
answer  will  be  four.  At  present  it’s  about  three  and  a  half.  So 
now,  aided  by  that  glass  of  port,  you  are  going  to  supply  the  missing 
link.  It  was  on  my  advice  that  your  parents  withdrew  their  opposi¬ 
tion,  and,  I  don’t  mind  telling  you,  I’ve  been  off  my  feed  ever  since.” 

Cicely  looked  at  the  table.  "Oh,  Nunks  !” 

"Er  .  .  .  Until  this  evening.” 

"It  didn’t  make  any  difference  ...  it  couldn’t  ...  I  was 
mad  .  .  .  obsessed  by  the  man.” 

"Drink  your  port  and  then  you  can  begin.” 

The  girl  drained  her  glass.  "May  I  smoke  ?” 

He  pushed  forward  the  silver  cigarette-box  and  selected  a  cigar 
for  himself. 

"Tobacco,”  he  observed,  "has  become  almost  a  necessity  in 
these  strenuous  times  ;  though,  I  believe,  for  some  people  knitting 
has  the  same  effect.” 

Cicely  leaned  forward. .  "Nunks,”  she  said,  "Doctor  Falke  is 
practising  again,  seeing  patients  at  267.” 

"So  I  have  heard.” 

"But  he  isn’t  safe.” 

"You  are  starting  at  the  wrong  end.  Begin  again.” 

"It’s  so  jolly  difficult.  There  was  no  real  beginning  and  nothing 
definite  right  up  to  the  very  end.  At  first  he  was  delightful — just 
like  you  would  have  been,  Nunks — then  gradually,  he  changed.” 

"Did  he  change,  or  you  ?” 

"Well,  I  got  better,  and  then  somehow  he  seemed  different.  At 
first  I  liked  his  touch,  then  it  became  repulsive,  he  always  seemed  to 
be  mauling  me  about.  .  .  .  Then,  I  felt  creepy,  as  though  a  crisis 
was  coming.  His  eyes  frightened  me,  they  were  like  a  hungry 
animal’s.” 

"And  when  you  felt  all  this  you  were  practically  well  ?” 

"Yes.  I  was  having  massage  and  light  treatment.  He  always 
came  then.  It  was  beastly.  Then,  on  New  Year’s  day,  I  was  put 
in  the  new  block — right  away  by  myself.  They  said  something  was 
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wrong  with  my  gas  fire  .  .  .  and  I  got  frightened  .  .  .  there  were 
bars  outside  the  window  ...  it  was  like  a  prison — with  that  long, 
silent  passage  outside  and  the  double  doors.  If  those  doors  closed 
I  should  be  shut  in  .  .  .  completely  isolated. 

"And  then  I  heard  them  bang.  You  can’t  think  what  it  felt 
like,  Nunks  !  Things  seemed  to  be  closing  in  on  me  from  every  side. 
I  listened  .  .  .  and  suddenly  I  heard  it  ...  a  shuffling  noise  in 
the  passage  outside,  as  though  something  was  feeling  its  way  along 
in  the  dark.  ...  It  was  breathing  rapidly  .  .  .  panting  like  an 
animal.  .  .  .  Oh  !  It  was  horrible.” 

Faraday  took  her  hand.  "Steady,  Cis,”  he  admonished.  "It’s 
over  now.” 

"Then  the  door  opened  and  he  came  in.  Funny  that !  He 
looked  just  the  same  as  usual.  I  wanted  to  laugh  ...  I  hardly 
knew  what  happened  after  that,  I  think  he  must  have  attacked 
me — my  pyjamas  were  torn.  Then — it  all  seems  so  absurd — he 
produced  a  stethoscope  and  told  me  to  say  ninety-nine.  He  was 
staring  at  me  with  a  strange  look  in  his  eyes.  They  didn’t  seem 
to  match  each  other — one  pupil  was  large,  the  other  small.  .  .  . 
Then  he  seized  me  in  his  arms  and  tried  to  kiss  my  body.  His  long 
hair  was  over  my  face  ...  I  clutched  at  it,  forced  back  his  head 
and  struck  him.  ...  Of  course,  I  knew  that  he  would  kill  me,  but 
nothing  seemed  to  matter. 

"I  don’t  remember  much  more.  He  seemed  suddenly  to  collapse, 
as  though  something  had  given  way.  Then  he  staggered  into  the 
middle  of  the  room  and  had  a  fit,  and  that’s  all.” 

Doctor  Faraday  made  a  soft  clicking  noise  with  his  tongue,  as 
though  he  were  not  altogether  dissatisfied  with  himself. 

"A  long  shot,  but  a  good  one,”  he  muttered.  "Tremors,  unequal 
pupils  and  an  epileptiform  attack  !” 

"Have  I  got  to  let  everybody  know  about  it,  Nunks  ?  It’ll  be 
terribly  humiliating.” 

"I  don’t  think  you  need.  Leave  it  to  me  and  try  to  forget.” 

The  girl  implanted  a  grateful  kiss  at  the  junction  of  three  creases. 
"It’s  good  to  have  a  Nunks,”  she  burbled. 

"We  have  our  uses.  But  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  We 
old  fogies  weren’t  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  extricating  modern 
damsels  from  the  results  of  their  own  folly.  There’s  a  tendency 
amongst  the  youth  of  to-day  to  claim  the  privileges  of  freedom  and 
disclaim  the  responsibility.  .  .  .  That’s  a  sermon,  my  dear.  Have 
another  cigarette  ?” 

Strangely  enough  Dr.  Cecil  Faraday  was  thinking  neither  of 
Cicely  Titmus  nor  of  Handley  Falke,  as  the  girl  lit  her  cigarette. 
The  pressure  of  those  soft  lips  had  made  him  think  of  Janet.  His 
mind  had  gone  back  twenty-five  years.  She  was  standing  by  an 
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old  sundial  in  the  garden  and  the  golden  splendour  of  a  summer’s 
day  was  all  around.  “I’m  sorry,”  she  was  saying.  "So  very  sorry.” 

And  that  was  why  he  had  never  married.  Better  so  !  Memory 
can  be  a  very  cherished  possession.  There  are  some  men  who  can 
never  love  a  second  time.  People  call  them  eccentric  ;  their  sense 
of  personal  loss  is  so  keen  that  they  deliberately  pull  down  the  blinds 
and  nail  them  there.  Life  is  a  broken  melody,  they  can  still  hear  its 
music  but  only  in  a  minor  key. 

The  girl  looked  into  his  eyes.  "What’s  the  matter,  Nunks  ?” 

"Ginger- wine,”  he  said.  "Strong  stuff,  ginger-wine.  Now 
run  along  and  play.” 

The  specialist  knew  that  he  was  faced  with  a  difi&cult  and, 
probably,  a  very  unpleasant  task.  Obviously  something  would 
have  to  be  done  about  Falke,  but  the  best  method  of  approach  was 
not  very  obvious.  The  police  were  out  of  the  question  ;  the  Pro¬ 
fession  had  no  legitimate  grievance  ;  Cicely  had  deliberately  thrown 
away  the  only  available  weapon  of  attack. 

Three  possible  courses  seemed  to  be  open — to  approach  the  man 
himself,  his  medical  adviser,  or  his  wife.  He  couldn’t  very  well  walk 
into  a  rival’s  consulting- room  and  say  :  “Look  here,  you  are  a  public 
danger  and  must  stop  practising.”  Falke’s  doctor  was  tied  by 
the  laws  of  professional  secrecy.  To  approach  the  wife  was  alto¬ 
gether  too  delicate  a  job  to  be  undertaken  except  as  a  last  resource. 
It  almost  seemed  as  though  he  would  have  to  start  by  interviewing 
the  culprit. 

He  picked  up  the  little  shrunken  head  and  regarded  it  thought¬ 
fully.  How  complicated  life  became  when  you  were  over-civilized  ! 
If  it  weren’t  for  that  he  could  just  paint  his  body  black,  or  green,  or 
something  ;  pick  up  his  blow-pipe,  select  a  dart,  of  the  requisite 
potency,  and  stalk  his  enemy  down  Harley  Street.  Then,  when  it 
was  all  over,  he  could  sneak  home  with  the  head,  remove  the  skull, 
shrivel  up  the  skin  with  hot  sand  ;  and,  hey  presto,  the  tsantsa  of 
Handley  Falke,  with  flowing  locks  intact,  to  prove  the  inviolability 
of  Harley  Street.  No  need  for  police,  no  need  for  General  Medical 
Council — just  common-sense  combined  with  strict  economy. 

In  any  case  why  all  this  bother  ?  In  fifty  years'  time  there  would 
be  no  Handley  Falkes  and  no  Cecil  Faradays  in  Harley  Street.  The 
houses,  perhaps,  would  look  much  the  same  :  patients  possibly  would 
fly  down  in  little  aeroplanes.  But  all  the  plates  would  be  different. 
Unborn  babes  and  sucklings  would  have  replaced  the  present 
occupants.  Only  fifty  years !  And  what  was  fifty  years  ?  A 
mere  speck  of  sand  in  the  Sahara  of  Eternity. 

As  a  philosopher  Dr.  Faraday  was  a  failure.  He  had  not  enough 
faith  to  tackle  eternity,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  present  afforded 
him  little  satisfaction. 
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He  telephoned  to  Falke  the  following  morning  at  lo  o’clock. 
"Is  Dr.  Falke  in  ?’’ 

"Can  I  take  a  message  ?’’  It  was  a  woman’s  voice. 

"Dr.  Faraday  speaking.  I  wanted  to  arrange  an  appointment.’’ 

There  was  a  confused  murmur  ;  evidently  Falke  was  in  the  room. 

"He  is  very  busy  to-day,  but  could  see  ypu  to-morrow  at  twelve 
o’clock.’’  *  * 

"Twelve  o’clock,  to-morrow.  Good.’’ 

But  it  wasn’t  good  at  all.  It  was  a  hateful  business  .  .  .  just 
as  well  to  get  it  over. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Dr.  Faraday’s  patients  that  day  received 
that  meticulous  care  which  usually  characterized  his  work.  He 
had  several  private  appointments  and  it  was  his  afternoon  for  the 
hospital,  but  his  mind  refused  to  concentrate.  If  his  conscience  had 
allowed  him,  he  would  have  cancelled  that  fateful  appointment. 
But  what  good  would  that  do  ?  The  situation  had  to  be  faced. 

Why  couldn’t  he  have  been  born  in  Peru — and  a  Jibaro  for 
choice  ? 


CHAPTER  XX 

FACILIS  DESCENSUS 

When  the  telephone  bell  rang  Handley  Falke  was  preparing  for 
that  first  turn  in  the  wheel  of  Fortune.  At  eleven  o’clock  Sir 
Algernon  Frowde  was  coming  to  see  him,  at  three  o’clock  Lady 
Beckworthy.  Between  them  they  could  restore  his  waning  popu¬ 
larity  ;  for  so,  in  moments  of  depression,  he  interpreted  the  riddle 
of  the  waiting-room.  For  the  moment  he  was  full  of  confidence ; 
the  ball  was  once  more  at  his  feet,  he  would  kick  it  over  the  moon. 

He  did  not  notice  the  bell,  he  was  too  absorbed.  The  nurse 
informed  him  that  Dr.  Faraday  was  on  the  phone.  Faraday  ! 
Now  what  did  the  man  want  ?  He  was  a  busybody,  but  he  possessed 
a  secret — he  knew  something.  Here  was  a  chance  to  find  out.  But 
it  wouldn’t  do  to  appear  in  too  much  of  a  hurry. 

"To-morrow,  twelve  o’clock.  Too  busy  to-day,’’  he  whispered. 

But  his  self-confidence  had  again  deserted  him.  He  was  reminded 
of  his  illness  and  his  anxiety  to  see  Cecil  Faraday.  Supposing  these 
visits  to-day  were  a  failure,  supposing  he  failed  to  impress  his 
patients,  supposing  he  had  lost  some  of  his  old  power. 

Everything  depended  upon  to-day. 

He  looked  at  the  clock.  How  slowly  the  time  was  going  !  And 
he  had  no  other  appointment  before  1 1  o’clock.  A  wave  of  depres¬ 
sion  swept  over  him,  things  were  crowding  upon  him  .  .  .  crushing 
him  out  of  existence. 
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He  took  out  his  case  book  to  refresh  his  memory.  Sir  Algerno^ 
Frowde,  K.C.B.,  M.P.  ...  Pain  in  the  back  .  .  .  slight  sub¬ 
luxation  of  the  lumbar  spine  .  .  .  manipulation  .  .  .  suggestive 
treatment  .  .  .  The  Dell — three  weeks  .  .  .  massage  .  .  .  marked 
improvement.  .  .  . 

Well !  The  patient  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him. 

.  .  .  Miracles  .  .  .  water  into  wine  .  .  .  lepers  cleansed.  .  .  . 
Bah  !  He  could  do  all  that  and  more.  .  .  .  He  could  create  life. 

.  ,  .  He  could  .  .  . 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  head.  What  was  he  doing  ?  He  must 
be  calm.  Ever5rthing  depended  on  that.  .  .  .  Nobody  must  know 
that  he  was  the  Messiah  .  .  .  not  even  Hetty. 

He  opened  his  desk  and  took  out  a  bottle  of  medicine.  A  dose 
of  bromide  would  steady  his  nerves.  Sir  Algernon  Frowde  was 
in  the  Cabinet,  a  peerage  might  depend  upon  this  interview.  Lord 
Falke  of  .  .  .  Cedarslake  ?  No,  he  must  think  of  something  else. 

Half-past  ten.  Surely  the  clock  had  stopped  !  .  .  .  He  put 
his  ear  to  it.  Tick,  tock.  .  .  .  Tick,  tock.  .  ,  . 

No,  a  firm,  even  pulse  .  .  .  splendid  !  splendid  !  Just  a  stimu¬ 
lating  injection  for  a  few  weeks.  .  .  . 

He  opened  his  case  book  again.  Now,  what  was  it  he  wanted  to 
record  ?  Heavy  !  This  book.  ...  It  was  more  difficult  to  lift 
than  it  used  to  be.  Sometimes  his  legs  seemed  to  be  weaker.  But, 
of  course,  he  was  out  of  condition. 

Yes.  The  clock  was  going  all  right.  It  was  10.45  now.  "Sir 
Algernon  Frowde  .  .  .  subluxation  of  the  lumbar  spine  .  .  .  marked 
improvement  .  .  .  subluxation  of  spine  .  .  .  improvement.” 

He  repeated  the  words  again  and  again,  like  a  child  trying  to 
learn  a  lesson  by  heart. 

At  five  minutes  to  eleven  he  could  no  longer  control  his  impatience. 
He  rang  the  bell. 

“Has  Sir  Algernon  Frowde  arrived  ?” 

"No,  sir  !  There  is  no  one  in  the  waiting-room.” 

No  one  !  No  one  !  But  that  would  be  terrible.  He  would 
think  ...  At  all  costs  he  must  not  be  shown  into  an  empty  room. 
Lately  he  had  neglected  that ;  a  waiting-room  should  never  be 
empty.  Of  course,  it  cost  money.  But  such  things  could  always 
be  arranged.  He  must  speak  to  Harris  about  it.  It  was  all  the 
work  of  that  iheddlesome  fool  who  had  sent  Harris  away.  Harris 
never  forgot  the  waiting-room. 

"Show  Sir  Algernon  straight  in  when  he  comes,  Buxton.” 

"Yes,  sir.” 

Punctual  to  the  minute  the  politician  arrived.  He  was  trim  and 
compact,  a  man  in  the  early  sixties,  with  a  neat,  white  moustache 
carefully  waxed  to  pointed  perfection.  His  eyes  were  small  and 
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sharp  like  a  ferret’s,  they  were  surrounded  by  a  network  of  fine 
wrinkles  ;  the  mouth  was  mercilessly  compressed  as  though  it  were 
a  trap.  But  those  who  knew  Frowde  best  feared  his  smile  most, 
if  the  word  "smile”  could  be  applied  to  that  tense  distortion  of  the 
lips  which  just  exposed  his  canine  teeth. 

He  had  broken  lances  with  a  medical  Peer  on  a  matter  touching 
the  sanctity  of  the  Profession  and  had  come  off  second  best.  It 
was  the  reason  why  he  had  first  consulted  Handley  Falke — a  gesture, 
as  he  saw  it,  well  calculated  to  annoy  the  noble  lord.  But  men  who 
gain  high  honours  as  the  reward  of  merit  are  not  easily  annoyed  by 
trifles,  and  already  Sir  Algernon  had  reason  to  regret  the  free  adver¬ 
tisement  he  had  given  to  267,  Harley  Street.  He  was  no  philan¬ 
thropist  and,  certainly,  no  fool. 

Falke  greeted  him  with  impressive  geniality.  Up  to  the  present 
never  having  seen  Sir  Algernon  smile  he  was  not  discouraged  by 
the  absence  of  any  reciprocal  enthusiasm. 

He  dropped  the  limp  hand  and  waved  his  visitor  to  the  chair  of 
honour.  "P  .  .  .  pray  be  seated,  S  .  .  .  Sir  .  .  .  Abernon 
.  .  .”  he  said.  "I  trust  the  headaches  are  not  troubling  you 
again.” 

The  Baronet  smiled. 

"No,”  he  reassured  him.  "I  have  no  headache.” 

"Splendid  !  Splendid !  A  little  suggestive  treatment,  the 
faradic  current,  a  course  of  soothing  injections  can  work  wonders.” 

Handley  Falke  was  gaining  confidence  at  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice. 

His  visitor  agreed. 

"And  what  is  the  trouble  now  ?" 

"The  same  as  before.  You  will  find  the  details  in  that  book  at 
your  elbow.” 

Suddenly  Falke  remembered.  "Subluxation  of  the  lumbar 
spine  .  .  .  m  .  .  .  manipulation  .  .  .  marked  improvement,” 
he  murmured  mechanically. 

"So  you  told  me  last  time.” 

Was  it  a  smile  ...  or  was  it  a  snarl  ?  It  frightened  Falke. 
It  seemed  to  demand  some  explanation. 

"I  have  been  ill,”  he  apologized,  "very  ill.” 

But  the  mask  before  him  betrayed  no  sympathy. 

"You  were  not  ill  when  I  saw  you  last.” 

The  Baronet  deliberately  unfastened  a  brown-paper  parcel  which 
he  was  carrying  under  his  arm. 

"That  may  interest  you,”  he  said. 

In  his  hand  he  was  holding  a  large  photographic  plate.  He 
placed  it  carefully  on  the  desk  beside  Falke. 

The  doctor  picked  it  up.  "Ah  1  A  radiograph." 
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Again  the  other  smiled,  a  gold  filling  in  one  of  his  front  teeth 
caught  the  light  from  the  electric  lamp. 

Falke  held  the  plate  up  to  the  light.  “Slight  subluxation  of 
the  lumbar  spine,”  he  repeated. 

“You  didn't  think  one  was  necessary  when  you  saw  me  before.” 

Once  more  Falke  was  frightened.  It  was  like  the  inquisition  ; 
the  man  was  deliberately  tormenting  him.  There  was  a  noise  in 
his  head  like  machinery — ^wheels  going  round  ...  he  couldn’t 
think  properly. 

But  Sir  Algernon  had  not  finished.  He  picked  up  the  plate, 
held  it  to  the  light  and  pointed  to  a  bright  spot  somewhere  near 
the  centre. 

"Do  you  see  that  ?” 

“Yes.” 

"Stone — stone  in  the  kidney.  And  like  a  damned  fool  I  came 
to  you  for  advice  ...  to  you — a  bombastic  quack  whose  only  asset 
was  a  sublime  conceit  in  his  own  ignorance.  Are  you  aware,  sir, 
that  I  ought  to  have  been  operated  on  six  months  ago  ?  Six  months 
wasted,  whilst  you  injected  distilled  water  and  reduced  a  dislocation 
which  didn’t  exist.  I’m  not  a  man  to  play  with.  Doctor  Handley 
Falke.” 

He  picked  up  the  plate,  folded  it  neatly  in  the  brown  paper  and 
fastened  the  string  with  meticulous  care. 

“You  will  probably  hear  more  of  this,”  he  snapped,  as  he  walked 
from  the  room. 

The  door  banged,  but  the  doctor  did  not  move.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  wall  opposite  and  a  drop  of  moisture  oozed  from  the 
corner  of  his  mouth.  Unheeded  it  trickled  slowly  down  the  neat 
beard  which  Hetty  had  trimmed  that  morning  in  preparation  for 
his  triumph. 

With  an  effort  he  roused  himself.  “She  cursed  me,”  he  muttered. 
“In  this  very  room  she  cursed  me.  The  slut !” 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  burst  into  tears. 

The  storm  passed.  He  went  to  the  basin  and  washed  his  hands  ; 
then  he  bathed  his  face,  brushed  his  hair,  and  straightened  his  tie. 
Ten  minutes  later  he  was  on  his  way  home  in  the  Daimler  ;  and  all 
the  way  the  vision  of  two  women  danced  before  his  eyes — of  Bessie 
who  had  cursed  him,  and  worse  ;  of  Hetty  who  loved  him.  What 
a  fool !  What  a  fool  I  No  excuse,  for  he  should  have  known  better. 
It  was  only  in  the  forgetfulness  of  Hetty’s  love  that  he  could  exorcise 
the  other,  and  even  in  that  love  was  a  shame  which  scorched  and 
tormented  him. 

But  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Hetty  had  not  expected 
him  and  was  not  at  home.  She  was  lunching  with  friends ;  that 
was  all  they  could  tell  him. 
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At  twenty  minutes  to  three  he  heard  her  step  in  the  hall,  he 
always  knew  that  step  which  had  lately  grown  so  brisk  and  light 
A  pleasant  surprise  to  have  him  back  early  again  !  How  pleased 
she  had  been  yesterday  ! 

She  was  calling  him.  They  must  have  told  her  .  .  .  and  he 
wanted  to  give  her  a  surprise.  He  felt  like  a  chUd  deprived  of  its 

“Handley  !”  (She  was  looking  at  her  watch.)  “It’s  a  quarter 
to  three!  You  said  that  you  had  an  appointment  with  Lady 
Beckworthy  for  three  o’clock. 

Beckworthy?  Lady  Beckworthy  I  Everything  depended  on 
her  now. 

“The  car  !  The  car  !’’  he  was  shouting. 

Hetty  placed  a  hand  on  his  arm  and  gave  a  swift  order.  Five 
minutes  later  they  were  on  their  way  to  Harley  Street. 

“We  can  do  it  in  thirty  minutes,’’  she  told  him.  Patients 

often  have  to  wait  t  it  will  be  all  right. 

He  was  full  of  excitement.  This  was  fine  :  the  rapid  movement 

houses  flying  past  .  .  .  Pratt  with  his  hands  Arm  on  the  wheel 
and  his  eyes  on  the  road  ahead.  .  .  .  Of  course  patients  had  to 
wait.  Great  doctors  always  kept  their  patients  waiting  .  .  .  that 
was  what  waiting-rooms  were  for.  .  .  .  Faster!  Faster!  ...  In 

his  excitement  he  stood  up.  ,  ,  ^  ■  j. 

But  Hetty  sat  by  his  side  nursing  her  heavy  load  of  anxiety. 
All  her  misgivings  had  returned.  She  had  driven  them  away  as 
disloyal  to  his  genius.  Was  Handley  going  mad  ?  At  times  she 
wondered.  But  he  had  been  very  ill— it  took  a  long  time  to  recover 
from  such  an  illness.  And  these  attacks  never  lasted  long.  This 
morning,  too,  he  had  been  so  bright,  so  affectionate,  so  full  of  con¬ 
fidence  !  ,111 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  traffic  ;  often  they  could  only  crawl 

along.  Constantly  they  were  held  up  where  important  thorough¬ 
fares  crossed.  When  they  reached  the  river  it  was  a  quarter  past 
three,  and  with  every  fresh  delay  he  was  becoming  more  excited. 
Once  he  opened  the  door  as  though  to  get  out.  In  terror,  she  clutched 
at  his  arm.  “Don’t  do  that !’’ 

He  turned  and  struck  her.  c^.  *■ 

It  was  half-past  three  when  they  turned  into  Harley  Street. 

“I’ll  come  in  too,”  she  said.  • ,  ,  ^ 

Falke  fumbled  at  the  lock  with  his  latch-key,  but  the  maid  had 

heard  the  car,  and  opened  the  door. 

“Lady  Beckworthy  ?”  he  asked.  “Has  she  come  yet  . 

“Half  an  hour  ago,  sir.  She  waited  for  twenty  minutes,  and  then 

asked  if  you  were  at  home.” 

“Yes.” 
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"I  told  her  you  were  out,  and  she  went  away.” 

Falke  clenched  his  fist.  ‘‘You  fool,”  he  blustered.  ‘‘Why  did 
you  tell  her  that  ?” 

The  girl  looked  contemptuously  at  the  angry  man.  ‘‘What  else 
could  I  do  ?” 

Hetty  took  his  hand  ;  ‘‘Come  into  the  consulting-room  for  a 
few  minutes,  Handley.” 

He  looked  at  the  maid.  ‘‘You  c  .  .  .  can  go,”  he  said.  ‘‘Go 
to  the  devil.” 

He  pushed  his  wife  away  and  went  down  the  passage  to  the 
consulting-room.  Hetty  followed.  Falke  turned  on  the  electric 
fire  and  warmed  his  hands.  Hetty  picked  up  his  diary  of  appoint¬ 
ments — Lady  Beckworthy  at  three  o’clock  .  .  .  nobody  else.  At 
any  rate  she  could  persuade  him  to  go  home  with  a  clear  conscience. 
She  turned  a  page — ‘‘Dr.  Faraday,  12  o’clock.”  What  was  Faraday 
coming  to  see  him  about  ?  He  would  have  to  keep  that  appoint¬ 
ment,  it  might  be  important. 

The  sound  of  running  water  attracted  her  attention.  Handley 
was  washing  his  hands.  Both  taps  were  full  on  ;  the  water  began 
to  overflow.  In  a  small  stream  it  ran  on  to  the  thick  pile  carpet. 
But  still  he  went  on  washing,  mechanically  passing  his  hands  one 
over  the  other  with  a  pathetic  concentration  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  ablution. 

What  was  he  thinking  about  ?  Terrible  to  be  shut  out  like  that 
from  his  thoughts. 

Softly  she  went  to  his  side  and  turned  off  the  water.  Would  he 
go  on  like  that  for  ever  ?  His  lips  were  moving  but  no  sound  came. 

‘‘Handley, she  implored,  ‘‘can’t  we  go  home  ?  I’m  so  tired.” 

He  was  all  attention.  Hetty  tired  !  That  would  never  do.  Of 
course,  he  must  take  her  home  ;  the  car  was  waiting  outside.  Slowly 
he  dried  his  hands,  then  he  took  her  arm  :  ‘‘Sir  Handley  and  Lady 
Falke,”  he  proclaimed,  as  he  led  her  to  the  door. 

All  the  way  home  he  talked.  Exaggerated  schemes  for  the  future 
blended  in  tumultuous  confusion  with  self-commiseration  and  erotic 
pictures  of  their  future  relationship.  Perhaps  he  had  been  a  little 
premature  in  returning  to  work.  The  patients  could  wait.  A  man 
with  his  reputation  could  afford  to  wait.  Sir  Algernon  Frowde 
might  be  a  great  man  but  he  hadn’t  got  Hetty  for  a  wife.  He  would 
like  to  show  Hetty  to  him.  That  would  be  revenge — to  make  him 
feel  the  cravings  of  an  unsatisfied  lust. 

And  the  girl,  sitting  beside  him,  trembled.  Why  did  he  look 
like  that  ?  Why  did  his  lips  tremble  ?  Why  did  he  slur  some  of 
his  words  as  though  he  had  been  drinking  ?  He  could  not  possibly 
go  up  to  town  to-morrow.  Perhaps  Dr.  Faraday  would  come  to 
see  him  at  Cedarslake. 
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That  evening  she  rang  Faraday  up  and  told  him  that  her  husband 
had  relapsed.  Could  he  possibly  come  down  and  see  him  ?  Faraday 
made  an  appointment  for  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

To  Hetty’s  surprise  Handley  readily  acquiesced.  He  would  be 
delighted  to  welcome  Dr.  Faraday  to  Cedarslake  and  it  would  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  introducing  his  wife.  He  rubbed  his  hands 
together  at  the  thought  of  such  a  chance  to  impress  the  famous  man. 
For  five  minutes  he  washed  his  hands ;  at  intervals  he  chuckled. 
He  was  thinking  of  Hetty.  What  did  anything  else  matter  ? 

By  the  following  morning  he  seemed  to  Hetty’s  inexpert  eyes  to 
have  recovered  completely.  He  enjoyed  his  breakfast,  read  the 
newspaper,  commented  on  the  political  situation,  and  played  a  round 
of  golf  with  Bunderby.  He  was  only  a  beginner,  but  to-day  it  might 
have  been  his  one  interest  in  life.  He  would  certainly  become  a 
scratch  man,  indeed  already  he  was  playing  like  one.  That  shot  at 
the  third  hole,  across  the  pond  !  Wonderful !  Abe  Mitchell  him¬ 
self  couldn’t  have  beaten  it.  And  so,  during  lunch,  he  regaled  Hetty 
with  his  triumphs. 

No.  He  had  not  won  the  match.  All  the  luck  had  been  with 
his  opponent.  But  that  was  of  no  importance.  What  really 
mattered  was  the  play.  He  would  teach  Hetty  to  play  golf  ;  that 
would  be  magnificent,  they  could  play  together.  It  would  develop 
her  muscles  and  then  she  would  be  even  more  wonderful.  .  .  .  And 
now  to  crown  it  all,  his  old  friend  "David  Faraday’’  was  coming  to 
see  him.  Splendid  !  Splendid  ! 

Hetty  persuaded  him  to  lie  down  after  lunch.  She  had  culti¬ 
vated  a  pretty  affectation  of  authority  which,  at  times,  was  effective. 
At  all  costs,  she  must  see  Dr.  Faraday  first. 

The  ruse  was  successful.  Handley  had  not  come  down  when 
the  specialist  arrived,  and  Hetty  greeted  him.  One  glance  was 
sufficient  to  reassure  her,  for  his  detractors,  not  altogether  without 
reason,  called  Cecil  Faraday  "a  lady’s  man’’.  He  hated  to  hear  it, 
but  his  manner  was  better  adapted  to  women  than  to  men — they 
found  him  soothing  whilst  the  opposite  sex  sometimes  found  him 
irritating.  Hetty  felt  that,  in  his  large,  capable  hands,  her  husband’s 
health  and  reputation  would  be  perfectly  safe. 

"Quick  !’’  she  urged,  as  he  was  laboriously  peeling  off  his  great¬ 
coat.  "Quick  !  I  must  talk  to  you  before  he  comes  down.’’ 

Faraday  deposited  his  vast  frame  in  a  commodious  arm-chair. 
"I’m  ready.’’ 

"I  don’t  know  why  you  had  an  appointment  with  my  husband. 
Dr.  Faraday.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  But  I  have  wanted 
you  to  see  him  for  some  time.  When  he  was  so  ill  he  wanted  to  see 
you  himself,  but  seemed  unable  to  make  up  his  mind.  So  nothing 
was  done.’’ 
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"And  he  got  well  in  spite  of  this  omission  ?”  he  said,  with  a 
massive  beam. 

“But  he’s  not  well.  Not  a  bit  well !  There’s  something  I  don’t 
understand.  He  seems  to  have  changed  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  He 
is  more  affectionate — too  affectionate — and  less  self-reliant.  He 
forgets  things  :  names,  appointments,  little  things  that  have  hap¬ 
pened.  Sometimes  he  gets  excited  and  then  there  is  a  terrible 
reaction.’’ 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?’’ 

"Persuade  him  to  give  up  his  work  for  a  time.  I  ...  we  have 
plenty  of  money.  He  ought  to  have  a  long  rest.  As  it  is,  people 
are  losing  confidence  and  it  can  only  do  harm.’’ 

Faraday  pinched  a  superfluous  fold  of  chin  between  his  thumb 
and  forefinger.  Apparently  they  all  had  the  same  objective — 
Cicely,  Mrs.  Falke  and  Cecil  Faraday — to  stop  the  man  practising. 

There  was  a  step  in  the  hall,  a  shuffling,  rather  uncertain  step. 

"I’ll  do  my  best.” 

Falke  opened  the  door.  “Why  did  you  let  me  oversleep, 
Hetty  ?”  he  asked  petulantly. 

Faraday  interposed,  with  extended  hand  and  a  disarming  smile. 
"Sleep,”  he  observed,  "tired  Nature’s  sweet  restorer,  is  not  to  be 
despised.” 

It  was  a  weak  opening  but  he  found  it  difficult  to  know  how  to 
begin.  Falke  saved  him  from  further  embarrassment.  “Why  do 
you  want  to  see  me  ?” 

"I  came  on  behalf  of  Miss  Titmus.” 

Hetty  softly  went  from  the  room. 

"Miss  Titmus!”  Falke  repeated.  "What  has  she  been  telling 
you  ?”  He  looked  craftily  towards  the  door  and  put  a  finger  on 
his  lips.  "Can’t  trust  women  .  .  .  imagine  things  .  .  .  hysteria.” 

Faraday  was  torn  between  two  desires  :  to  kick  the  man,  which 
would  have  given  him  infinite  satisfaction,  or  to  fulfil  the  promise 
to  Hetty.  He  was  quickly  ashamed  of  the  former  for,  obviously, 
Falke  was  ill. 

"You  seem  to  have  cured  Miss  Titmus  in  the  nick  of  time.  She 
is  grateful,”  he  prevaricated. 

Falke  was  relieved.  "I  do  my  best  ...  do  my  best  .  .  .but 
nashure  ex-exacts  her  .  .  .  her  .  .  .  ” 

"Ah  1”  It  was  quite  involuntary.  Dr.  Faraday  was  interested. 
"I  believe,  when  you  were  ill,  you  wished  to  see  me.” 

"B  .  .  .  but  I’m  all  right  now.” 

Faraday  placed  a  friendly  hand  on  the  other’s  shoulder  and 
gazed  intently  into  his  eyes.  "I  should  like  to  help  you  if  I  may. 
Do  you  mind  if  I  have  a  chat  with  your  wife  ?” 

Falke  yielded  to  the  stronger  will. 
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Hetty  was  in  the  dining-room,  gazing  out  of  the  window.  She 
Came  swiftly  forward. 

“Is  anything  serious  the  matter  with  him  ?” 

"He  certainly  is  not  fit  for  work.  It  is  difl&cult  to  say  more  at 
present,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions.” 

The  girl  nodded.  Tears  were  very  near  the  surface  and  she 
could  not  speak. 

"Is  he  ever  violent  ?” 

"N  .  .  .  no.  He  is  very  good  to  me.” 

"Have  you  any  friend — any  man — who  could  come  in,  in  case 
of  an  emergency  ?  Somebody  he  trusts.” 

Hetty  reflected.  "He  has  a  great  many  friends,”  she  said  loyally. 

“Yes.  But  somebody  who  can  influence  him  ?” 

"There  is  a  curate  here,  a  man  named  Ferrow,  who  was  very  good 
to  him  when  he  was  ill.” 

"Ferrow  !  Not  Bob  Ferrow  ?” 

"Yes.  Do  you  know  him  ?” 

Faraday  laughed.  "Not  exactly,  but  I’ve  heard  of  him.  If 
you  ever  want  help  I  should  think  he  would  be  the  very  man.” 

“But  I’m  not  afraid  that  Handley  will  hurt  me.  You  see,  he’s 
devoted  his  life  to  others  and  now  it’s  my  turn,  that’s  all.” 

"Very  well.  Let  him  have  plenty  of  rest,  don’t  allow  him  to 
worry,  and  keep  his  mind  occupied  with  things  that  he  likes.  We 
must  wait.” 

When  Falke  heard  the  verdict  he  was  unexpectedly  docile. 
Faraday  was  to  make  all  arrangements  about  his  work.  And  the 
susceptible  leviathan,  as  he  drove  back  to  town,  reflected  that  his 
altruism  had  been  determined  by  the  pleading  eyes  of  a  small  woman 
with  a  very  big  heart.  Janet  was  small  too.  Hang  it  all,  they 
could  always  twist  him  round  their  little  fingers  ! 

He  weighed  sixteen  stone  and  hated  fat  women. 

Nature  loves  pranks.  The  living  skeleton  adores  the  fat  woman 
in  the  adjoining  booth  ;  the  pigmy  gazes  at  the  female  grenadier 
with  eyes  of  love ;  the  strong,  silent  man  woos  the  chatterbox ; 
the  scholar  marries  the  empty-headed  doll.  All  things  small  and 
fluffy  found  a  place — a  warm  comer — ^in  Cecil  Faraday’s  capacious 
heart. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

STRAWS  IN  WIND 

"I  SUPPOSE,”  reflected  Faraday,  "they  just  got  well  without.” 

He  was  doing  his  best,  but  it  was  not  easy.  Like  a  burst  bubble 
Falke’s  practice  had  virtually  ceased  to  exist.  The  edifice  he  had 
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erected  was  just  about  as  flimsy  ;  the  two  main  pillars  had  crashed, 
and  the  whole  structure  was  collapsing  about  his  ears.  So  much 
was  evident. 

But  Faraday  was  more  concerned  for  the  moment  with  cause 
than  effect.  He  was  fond  of  saying  in  his  lectures  :  “It  is  necessary 
to  find  the  cause  if  you  wish  to  fight  a  disease  ;  aetiology  is  the  key 
to  prevention.” 

Why  had  Falke’s  practice  crashed  ? 

Obviously  it  had  been  an  individual  effort.  The  man  was 
isolated.  A  doctor  can  never  afford  to  be  isolated,  more  especially 
in  these  days  of  rapid  progress.  Then  there  were  unpleasant  rumours. 
But  these  things  could  scarcely  account  for  such  a  debacle.  It 
was  like  an  apple,  round  and  rosy  to  the  eye,  but  brown  and  decayed 
inside.  The  slightest  adverse  breeze,  and  it  falls  to  the  ground, 
shattering  its  false  perfection  and  laying  bare  the  rottenness  within. 

Now  he  was  going  through  the  books,  trying  conscientiously 
to  carry  out  his  uncongenial  task,  trying  to  save  what  he  could  from 
the  wreckage.  The  Dell  was  nearly  empty,  number  267,  Harley 
Street  deserted.  The  few  patients  who  had  made  appointments 
he  saw  at  his  own  house. 

"They  just  got  well  without.”  He  was  studying  an  entry  in 
Falke’s  case  book.  It  evidently  puzzled  him.  Was  the  man 
ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of  his  job  ?  For  months  he  had  been 
treating  the  child  for  “neuritis”  and  it  was  a  perfectly  obvious  case 
of  tuberculosis  of  the  hip-joint.  No  wonder  the  luckless  kid  was 
in  a  bacj  way,  for  the  latest  treatment  had  been  “forcible  manipu¬ 
lation”. 

He  glanced  at  three  or  four  other  entries  and  threw  down  the 
book  in  disgust.  Cryptic  signs,  secret  injections,  weird  incantations. 
What  the  devil  was  the  fellow  ?  How  did  he  ever  get  a  degree  ? 

He  took  up  the  Medical  Directory  and  examined  Falke’s  record. 
There  was  nothing  wrong  there.  Handley  Falke  was  an  M.D.  of 
a  famous  Australian  University  ;  he  had  qualified  in  1910.  More¬ 
over,  he  had  evidently  been  a  keen  man,  at  any  rate  at  first,  as 
shown  by  important  contributions  to  medical  journals.  Faraday 
turned  once  more  to  the  case  book,  to  the  entry  concerning  Miss 
Fellows  .  .  .  And,  in  the  past,  the  man  had  written  learnedly  upon 
the  chemistry  of  the  blood  ! 

Possibly  Andy  Stem  knew  Falke  when  he  was  a  student.  That 
might  help.  They  had  studied  at  the  same  Medical  School  and 
must  have  been  contemporaries.  He  sacrificed  an  evening  at  the 
club  and  went  to  see  his  friend.  But  the  interview  did  not  help 
very  much.  Stern  remembered  Handley  Falke,  as  a  student,  quite 
well.  He  had  been  more  or  less  of  a  recluse  and  was  always  regarded 
as  eccentric.  His  fellow  students  fought  shy  of  him  for  he  had 
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strange  mannerisms,  aped  the  artist  and  wore  a  beard.  Such  things 
simply  weren’t  done. 

Later  on  it  was  rumoured  that  he  had  taken  to  drugs — "morphia 
or  something”.  At  his  work  he  was  sound  but  unorthodox.  He 
wrote  a  good  deal  and  brilliantly,  but  always — it  was  said — under 
the  influence  of  morphia. 

"Have  you  seen  him  since  he  came  to  London  ?” 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Once  or  twice,  but  not  to 
speak  to.  I  don’t  like  the  look  of  him,  he’s  too  exotic.  From  what 
one  hears  he  seems  to  have  shed  his  virtues  but  retained  his  vices.” 

"He  must  have  given  up  drugs.  That’s  funny  !  Has  he  changed 
much  ?” 

"Older,  of  course.  Otherwise  much  the  same ;  still  wants  a 
hair-cut  and  shave.” 

"Is  it  a  pose  ?” 

“Probably.  Eccentricity  is  a  good  advertisement.  Sometimes 
it  pays  to  be  a  cuckoo  in  a  perfectly  respectable  nest.  The  public 
have  a  strange  liking  for  quaint  birds,  they  hate  having  orthodoxy 
rammed  down  their  throats.  That’s  why  quacks  do  so  well.  The 
mixture  as  before  is  so  frightfully  dull,  but  if  you  can  colour  it  bright 
green  or  make  it  give  off  sparks  the  trick  is  done.” 

"And  you  think  Falke  works  on  those  lines  ?” 

"It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world.  Falke  isn’t  the  only  man  in 
Harley  Street  who  does  so.  Has  it  ever  struck  you,  Cecil,  that  a 
medical  degree  is  no  guarantee  that  a  man  won’t  be  a  quack  ?  It 
only  confers  legal  protection,  a  state  guarantee  and  a  greater  facility 
for  doing  mischief.  There  is  only  one  real  safeguard  against 
quackery,  and  that  is  an  intelligent  public.  As  my  old  friend  Euclid 
says  ;  ‘Which  is  impossible.’  For  our  professional  brethren  the 
only  safeguard  is  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  truth — ‘I’m  sorry, 
Mrs.  Jones,  I  really  don’t  know.  But  my  friend  Smithers,  round 
the  corner,  may  be  able  to  tell  you  !’  ” 

Faraday  grunted.  With  all  his  toleration  he  disliked  the  breed. 
"They  do  a  lot  of  harm,”  he  grumbled.  “If  only  some  of  them 
weren’t  so  efficient  things  would  be  far  easier.” 

"On  the  whole,”  remarked  Stern,  “I’d  sooner  consult  a  good 
quack  than  a  bad  doctor.  At  any  rate,  he  knows  he  can’t  sign 
a  death  certificate.  Have  a  drink.” 

"Ginger- wine,  if  you’ve  got  any.  You’re  a  disgrace  to  the 
Profession  I” 

His  friend  produced  the  wine.  "I  hope  it’s  all  right ;  it’s  the 
stuff  I  got  for  you  last  time.” 

"But  that  business  of  quacks  .  .  .” 

"Cheer  up,  old  man.  They  take  a  lot  of  fools  off  our  hands, 
and,  after  all,  it’s  a  free  country.” 
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“I  suppose  it’s  the  result  of  being  a  Colonial ;  no  sense  of  dis¬ 
cipline,"  Faraday  retorted.  "An  undisciplined  rabble  at  the  front, 
so  I  heard.” 

"But  good  fighters  !” 

"Yes,  good  fighters.  But  wouldn’t  polish  their  buttons  I” 


In  the  meantime  Falke  was  not  worrying  about  anything.  He 
had  Hetty  to  look  after  him  and,  for  some  time,  Mr.  Mercer  had 
ceased  to  intrude. 

Hetty  accepted  her  responsibilities  with  a  grateful  heart,  for 
nature  had  never  intended  her  for  a  passive  rfile.  From  childhood 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  subordinate  her  own  interests  to  those 
of  others,  and  the  one  regret  of  her  married  life  had  been  that  phy¬ 
sically  she  had  failed  to  play  her  part.  That  her  husband  had 
fostered  the  idea  never  occurred  to  her.  Of  course,  her  money  had 
been  useful,  but  it  was  her  own  body  she  wanted  to  use  in  his  service. 
Women  are  created  with  the  instinct  for  self-sacrifice.  Whenever 
he  required  money  she  had  provided  it.  But  recently,  with  increas¬ 
ing  prosperity,  he  had  made  less  claims  upon  her  generosity.  For 
some  reason  he  seemed  anxious  to  keep  her  fortune  entirely  apart 
from  his  professional  activities.  She  knew  nothing  about  his  own 
financial  affairs,  or  the  interest  taken  therein  by  Mr.  Mercer.  It 
never  occurred  to  her  that  he  had  a  definite  reason  for  his  attitude, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  deliberately  cutting  her  off  from  his  work. 

Now  he  was  more  dependent  upon  her  and  she  was  well  satisfied. 
In  the  seclusion  of  his  home  Falke  was  shielded  from  any  harsh 
contacts.  It  was  known  that  he  had  relapsed,  and  even  Frowde 
refrained  from  active  hostilities.  Cedarslake  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief  and  extended  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  It  was  obvious 
that  The  Dell  was  ceasing  to  offer  a  stumbling  block  to  the  moral 
development  of  the  district.  Bunderby  played  mild  golf  with  the 
invalid  and  pocketed  his  half-crown  with  a  regularity  which  was 
freed  from  embarrassment  by  the  reflection  that  his  opponent  could 
well  afford  it.  An  inclination  to  raise  the  stakes  he  fought  as  a 
temptation  of  the  devil,  but  he  allowed  Falke  to  pay  for  the  drinks. 

The  Admiral  wiped  out  all  past  grievances  over  a  game  of  chess 
in  which  he  gave  Falke  a  knight  and  just  succeeded  in  beating  him. 
To  be  beaten  by  him  at  chess  was  a  sure  avenue  to  the  Admiral’s 
favour.  It  was  scurrilously  rumoured  that  a  promising  Commander, 
who  once  had  the  presumption  to  beat  him,  was  promptly  placed 
on  half-pay. 

As  the  days  went  by  Hetty  became  seriously  concerned,  for  some 
subtle  deterioration  seemed  to  be  taking  place ;  very  difficult  to 
define,  possibly  scarcely  perceptible  except  to  the  eye  of  love. 
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Faraday  was  seeing  him  from  time  to  time,  but  always  at  these 
visits  Falke  was  at  his  best.  But  Hetty  knew.  He  was  less  nice 
in  his  habits,  less  particular  about  little  things — clothes,  baths, 
finger  nails.  At  first  it  made  her  feel  maternal,  but  now  she  was 
watching  anxiously  for  signs  of  improvement. 

Ferrow,  too,  who  knew  him  better  than  any  of  the  others,  had 
noticed.  Hetty  could  talk  to  him  with  less  restraint  for  he  had 
become  a  part  of  their  life. 

To-day  he  had  come  to  tea.  Handley  furtively  wiped  his  nose 
with  his  finger.  Hetty  slipped  a  handkerchief  into  his  hand  and 
looked  at  their  visitor  to  see  if  he  had  noticed.  She  was  always 
hoping  other  people  would  not  notice  things  now. 

But  Ferrow  was  gazing  into  the  fire,  and  it  occurred  to  Hetty 
that  he  looked  tired  and  less  buoyant  than  usual. 

“A  penny,”  she  said. 

He  looked  up  with  a  start.  "Just  a  d  .  .  .  daydream.  Not 
w  .  .  .  worth  a  penny.” 

"Mary  says  you  are  not  as  young  as  you  were.” 

"As  Mrs.  Elworthy  d  .  .  .  doesn’t  say  st  .  .  .  stupid  things, 
I  suppose  she  means  that  I  am  growing  up  r  .  .  .  ather  quickly.” 

"Growth,”  interposed  Falke.  "Growth  is  dependent  upon 
calories  and  endocrines,  an  adequate  supply  of  nourishment.  Chil¬ 
dren  require  a  liberal  diet.” 

He  looked  at  Ferrow  with  the  benevolent  concern  of  a  policeman 
escorting  a  child  across  a  crowded  thoroughfare. 

"How’s  the  work  going  ?”  asked  Hetty. 

"N  .  .  .  not  too  good.  I  suppose,  as  the  vicar  tells  me,  that 
I  lack  depth.” 

"What  does  Mary  say  about  it  ?” 

Ferrow  smiled.  His  face  squashed  up  together  pleasantly 
when  he  smiled.  "Mrs.  Elworthy  is  ripping.  She  seems  to  under¬ 
stand.  S  .  .  .  sometimes  I  r  .  .  .  ather  annoy  the  vicar.” 

"She  counts.  Some  people  say  she  runs  the  parish,  but  I  suppose 
I  shouldn’t  say  that  to  you.” 

"It  doesn’t  matter,”  he  assured  her.  "I  respect  the  vicar  e  .  .  . 
e  .  .  .  enormously,  and  I  like  you  to  say  exactly  what  you  think 
...  it  shows  we  are  f  .  .  .  friends.” 

Falke  sat  contentedly,  biting  his  nails.  He  liked  to  listen,  it 
was  less  trouble.  Except  when  he  had  those  strange  fits  of  excite¬ 
ment  he  felt  quite  happy.  Nobody  must  know  about  them  .  .  . 
except  Mr.  Mercer  .  .  .  He  would  tell  him  about  them  one  day. 
But  not  Hetty  !  He  might  hurt  her,  he  felt  so  strong. 

Ferrow  looked  at  the  intent  face  of  the  girl,  the  dark  eyes,  the 
misty  hair,  the  small,  straight  nose,  the  curving  lips — surely  made 
for  kissing.  And  he  felt  that  he  was  indeed  a  failure,  for  he  could 
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not  even  control  his  thoughts.  It  was  fortunate  that  once  or  twice 
a  week  he  could  let  off  steam,  mix  with  men  who  understood  him, 
feel  the  thrill  of  intense  effort,  hear  the  shouts  of  excited  spectators, 
feel  the  grip  of  the  firm  turf  beneath  his  feet  as  he  ran. 

But  nobody  in  Cedarslake  cared  for  such  things.  He  had  never 
even  talked  about  it  to  them,  for  they  would  not  have  understood. 
The  vicar  treated  him  with  a  benevolent  toleration  which  he  found 
intensely  irritating.  But  here,  in  this  house,  he  had  found  something 
which  filled  a  gap.  He  had  always  mistrusted  Falke,  the  man  was 
everything  which  Bob  Ferrow  had  been  brought  up  to  dislike,  he 
would  have  been  labelled  “a  bounder”,  at  sight. 

Then  had  come  the  illness,  and  all  that  was  chivalrous  in  the 
small  athlete  had  reached  out  towards  the  distracted  wife.  It 
wasn’t  right  for  a  girl  like  that  to  be  sad.  He  took  to  visiting  the 
invalid  in  the  hope  that  it  might  make  things  easier  for  her.  And 
then  had  come  that  strange  influence  over  Falke  which  gave  him 
a  privileged  position  in  the  house  and  brought  him  into  almost 
daily  contact  with  Hetty. 

Bob  Ferrow  realized  that  insistent  manhood  which  he  had  forged 
so  strongly  with  the  help  of  an  elliptical  bag  of  air.  And,  above 
all  other  sports,  Rugby  football  teaches  its  devotees  to  play  the 
game,  to  be  courageous,  to  think  of  others,  to  be  strong  yet  merciful, 
to  do  the  deed  and  let  another  reap  the  credit. 

And  now,  with  the  relentless  honesty  of  his  kind,  he  asked  him¬ 
self  :  was  he  playing  the  game  ?  For  he  loved  Hetty  Falke.  There 
was  treason  in  his  thoughts  ;  treason  in  those  restless  moments  of 
half-conscious  vision,  when  he  tossed  in  bed  and  fought  with  temp¬ 
tation  ;  treason  in  every  vicarious  act  of  kindness  to  the  husband. 

Perhaps  he  might  have  gone  away,  have  found  some  excuse  for  « 
seeking  other  work.  But  he  was  frightened,  frightened  for  the  safety 
of  the  girl  he  loved.  Falke  was  not  normal ;  behind  this  disease 
there  lurked  some  spectral  horror  which  some  day  would  show 
itself,  and  then  Hetty  would  need  help.  At  all  costs  he  must  be 
with  her  when  the  time  came.  Beyond  that  he  could  not  go. 

Hetty  poked  the  fire  into  a  blaze. 

“Perhaps,”  she  observed,  "that’ll  make  you  a  little  more  cheer¬ 
ful,  Bob.” 

The  use  of  his  Christian  name  made  it  worse.  Why  had  they 
ever  started  that — so  small  a  thing,  but  implying  something  so  much 
more  intimate  than  mere  friendship.  Handley  had  insisted.  To 
Hetty  it  caused  no  embarrassment,  for  her  husband  occupied  all 
her  thoughts. 

“To-morrow,”  Ferrow  resolved,  “I’ll  go  into  strict  training. 
It’s  quite  time  I  started  and  it  may  help.” 

"I  saw  Mr.  Mercer  this  afternoon.” 


Hetty  changed  the  subject.  “The  days  are  beginning  to  draw 
out/’  she  observed. 

But  Handley  had  heard.  "Mercer  !’’  he  whispered.  “So  David 
Mercer  is  back  again  .  .  .  my  old  friend  David  !’’ 

Hetty  switched  on  the  light.  “Handley,”  she  said,  “shall  we 
have  a  game  of  chess  ?” 

Ferrow  watched.  Evidently  his  remark  had  been  unfortunate. 
Something  in  the  simple  scene  seemed  ominous;  the  tall  man 
standing  with  fists  clenched  and  a  look  of  intense  hatred  on  his  face, 
the  fragile  girl  holding  his  arm,  the  firelight  flickering  menacingly 
in  the  background,  the  d6bris  of  their  simple  meal.  He  had  never 
seen  an  electric  fire  like  that  before ;  it  was  vindictive,  devilish. 
It  was  easier  to  believe  in  Hell  fire  and  eternal  torment  with  that 
picture  before  him. 

Falke  was  speaking,  slowly  and  with  concentrated  hatred  in 
his  voice.  “Some  .  .  .  day  .  .  .  David  Mercer !  .  .  .  Some 
day !” 

“Sit  down,  Handley,”  Hetty  implored.  “You  must  keep  quiet 
if  you  want  to  get  well.” 

The  man  yielded  to  her  touch.  “Yes,”  he  agreed,  “I  must  get 
well.  It  doesn’t  do  to  be  ill,  the  world  forgets.” 

She  set  the  chess  board.  Ferrow  held  out  his  hand  :  “I  must 
be  ofi  now.” 

Hetty  took  the  hand  impulsively.  “I  don’t  know  what  we  should 
do  without  you,”  she  said. 

That  night,  had  he  been  privileged  to  be  present,  the  Rev.  Cyrus 
Elworthy  would  have  realized  that  Bob  Ferrow  could  pray  with 
eloquence  and  intensity.  But  it  was  not  the  sort  of  prayer  which 
one  is  accustomed  to  hear  at  a  Prayer  Meeting.  It  was  elemental. 
It  was  regardless  of  grammar  ;  it  was  the  cry  of  a  soul  in  dire  dis¬ 
tress  ;  it  was  the  appeal  of  a  strong  man  broken  upon  the  wheel 
of  his  own  desires.  When  he  had  finished  Bob  Ferrow  was  smiling  ; 
his  confidence  was  restored.  By  his  own  simple  code — not  included 
in  the  thirty-nine  Articles — he  felt  sure  that  God  would  play  the 
game. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

MR.  MERCER’S  DILEMMA 

Mr.  Mercer  was  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  He  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  what  to  do  ;  he  was  like  a  speculator  clinging  on  pre¬ 
cariously  to  a  bad  investment  in  the  hope  that  something  would 
happen.  When  Falke  had  returned  to  work  he  congratulated 
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himself  upon  his  discretion  ;  when  the  invalid  relapsed  he  blamed 
Providence.  But  now  the  position  was  daily  becoming  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  for  Mr.  Mercer  was  a  bad  gambler  and  a  worse  speculator  ; 
and  he  had  been  testing  these  slippery  avenues  to  fortune. 

Hetty’s  money  had  always  stood  outside  their  agreement — 
despite  his  benevolent  interest  in  his  friend’s  marriage — except  in 
so  far  as  it  affected  the  practice.  And  that  was  a  very  considerable 
reservation.  But  now  he  was  receiving  no  profits,  whilst  his  partner 
was  living  in  luxury  on  his  wife’s  income  and  his  own  accumulated 
capital.  That  was  surely  unfair  to  his  old  friend  Mr.  Mercer. 

Moreover  if,  as  seemed  extremely  likely,  Falke  gave  up  practice, 
where  would  he  come  in  ?  Revenge  is  a  very  excellent  thing  but 
such  revenge  as  lay  in  his  power  would  be  a  hollow  affair,  bringing 
no  grist  to  the  mill.  The  only  solution  seemed  to  lie  in  some  form 
of  Conversion  Loan ;  which  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  value 
Hetty  placed  upon  her  husband’s  reputation.  And  that,  of  course, 
would  be  seriously  depreciated  by  the  necessary  disclosure.  It 
was  a  very  difficult  problem. 

Like  most  knaves  Mr.  Mercer  was  a  coward,  and  he  stood  shivering 
on  the  brink  of  a  decisive  plunge.  He  was  a  stout  man  with  a  slug¬ 
gish  circulation,  and  the  water  looked  devilish  cold. 

He  decided  to  reconnoitre  the  position,  to  explore  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  situation.  And  that  was  why  he  was  playing  golf  again. 
The  invalid  was  often  on  the  links,  there  would  be  less  chance  of 
interruption,  and  golf  is  an  excellent  medium  for  friendly  inter¬ 
course. 

Mr.  Mercer  was  no  longer  popular  at  the  Golf  Club.  The  enamel 
had  cracked,  and  through  the  cracks  they  had  seen  .  .  .  Mr.  Mercer. 
It  was  enough  !  Members  were  always  booked  up  when  he  asked 
them  to  play,  or  sneaked  off  to  the  card  room  when  they  saw  him 
coming.  He  had  taken  to  lurking  near  the  entrance,  ready  to  pounce 
on  any  stranger  who  might  turn  up.  Sometimes  even  the  casual 
visitor  fought  shy  of  his  oleaginous  affability.  Then  he  would  do 
a  round  by  himself,  or  practise  shots  on  the  eighteenth  fairway. 

He  blamed  Falke  for  all  this,  for  he  traced  it  back  to  the  time 
when  there  was  all  that  scandal  about  The  DeU.  They  had  blamed 
him  for  introducing  Falke  to  the  district.  There  were  spicy  stories 
going  round  the  Club  which  nobody  told  him.  When  he  entered 
the  lounge  there  was  a  sudden  silence  as  though  he  cast  a  blight  on 
the  place. 

But  now  they  accepted  Falke.  Why  had  he  suddenly  become 
respectable  ?  Even  Bunderby  played  with  him  now !  It  made 
matters  more  difficult  to  arrange,  for  he  was  rarely  alone  on  the 
links.  Not  that  Falke’s  attitude  was  unfriendly  when  they  happened 
to  meet — not  obviously  unfriendly.  Possibly  something  a  little 
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strange  in  his  manner,  a  trace  of  constraint,  a  little  irritability  ; 
but  he  had  always  been  like  that  except  in  public.  There  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  good  reason  for  precipitating  a  crisis  ;  possibly  his 
old  friend  would  recover  and  then  things  could  go  on  again  as  before. 
It  was  a  comforting  thought. 

“What  about  a  game  to-morrow  ?”  he  asked. 

He  had  stalked  Falke  and  his  opponent  for  four  holes.  Now 
he  had  cornered  his  quarry  in  a  small  coppice  into  which  he  had 
sliced  his  ball.  The  caddie  was  hunting  in  the  bushes  and  the  other 
player  was  well  down  on  the  fairway. 

Falke  looked  at  the  caddie,  then  at  Mr.  Mercer.  “Yes,”  he 
agreed.  “To-morrow.” 

Mercer  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  a  cigarette.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  in  that  look  which  he  didn’t  like.  But  two  hours  should 
enable  him  to  decide  upon  his  course  of  action.  Golf  is  a  very 
exacting  game — he  knew  that ;  it  brings  out  hidden  traits,  it  reveals 
character.  At  the  end  of  the  round  he  would  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  judge  the  mental  condition  of  Handley  Falke. 

“Very  well  then,”  he  said.  “Ten-thirty  to-morrow.” 

Falke  took  a  heavy  niblick  from  his  bag  and  looked  at  the  blade. 

“It’s  unplayable,  sir,”  observed  the  caddie.  Falke  looked  at 
Mr.  Mercer’s  head,  picked  up  the  small,  white  ball  and  went  after 
his  opponent.  Mr.  Mercer  walked  slowly  back  to  the  Club  House. 
On  the  way  he  saw  the  caddie-master  and  asked  him  to  book  a 
caddie — a  big  caddie — for  ten-thirty  the  next  day.  Then  he  went 
into  the  bar  and  ordered  a  double  whisky  and  soda.  He  had  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  the  Fates  were  not  propitious. 

On  his  way  home  he  encountered  Bob  Ferrow. 

Bob  had  no  use  for  Mr.  Mercer ;  like  a  certain  other  priest  he 
passed  by.  Then,  apparently  remembering  his  ofl&cial  status, 
turned  and  spoke  to  him. 

“I  just  .  .  .  w  .  .  .  wanted  to  tell  you  that  Doctor  Falke  is 
far  from  w  .  .  .  well.  He  is  liable  to  get  excited.  P  .  .  .  erhaps 
it  would  be  well  for  you  not  to  come  and  see  him  just  at  p  .  .  . 
present.” 

Bob  had  acted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  it  was  all  he  could 
do  for  Hetty. 

When  Mercer  got  back  to  his  rooms  he  unlocked  an  old  port¬ 
manteau  and  took  out  some  papers — a  carefully  written  manuscript, 
a  parchment  and  an  old  passport.  He  carried  them  into  the  sitting- 
room  and  spread  them  out  on  the  table. 

“Safe  in  the  bank,”  he  chuckled.  “Safe  in  the  bank,!  That 
worried  him  ;  he  can’t  play  fast  and  loose  with  David  Mercer  I” 

He  lit  a  cheap  cigar  and  settled  down.  For  half  an  hour  he 
studied  the  papers  in  front  of  him  ;  from  time  to  time  he  removed 
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the  sodden  stump,  and  his  lip  moved  as  though  he  were  memorizing. 
Occasionally  a  word  escaped  :  “April”  .  .  .  “Seine”  .  .  . 

“Morphia”  .  .  .  “Notre  Dame”  .  .  . 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Hastily,  furtively,  he  slipped 
the  papers  into  a  drawer. 

“There’s  a  young  woman  as  wants  ter  see  you,  sir.” 

Mercer  nodded.  “In  five  minutes,”  he  said. 

His  visitor  was  shown  in. 

"Bessie  !”  he  exclaimed  in  well-feigned  astonishment. 

“Yes.  I  came  because  you  didn't  answer  my  letter.  I’m  stony 
broke.” 

Mr.  Mercer  put  on  his  most  propitiatory  smUe,  he  was  positively 
oozing  benevolence. 

“You  want  money  ?” 

"No,  I  just  came  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  ugly  mug  again  !” 

“But  Falke  !  Surely  he  can  help  you.” 

“Chuck  it.  I  hate  the  swine,  damn  him.  But  I  know  a  thing 
or  two.  Some  day  I’ll  be  even  with  you  both.  What’ll  you  pay 
me  to  keep  quiet  ?  That’s  what  I  came  to  find  out.  ‘We  sink  or 
swim  together’.  Ever  heard  that  before,  Mr.  David  Mercer  ?” 

Mr.  Mercer  lost  his  assurance ;  his  face  went  a  sickly  yellow, 
mottled  with  red  and  purple.  “But  you  can’t  know  anything,” 
he  asserted,  without  much  conviction. 

“I  know  that  you  are  blackmailing  him,  and  that  he  hates  you 
like  sin.” 

Mercer  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  girl  was  only  bluffing 
after  all. 

“How  do  you  know  that  ?” 

“Because  he  asked  me  to  spy  on  you  once.  He  wanted  to  find 
out  things.” 

“Oh  !”  Obviously  the  girl  was  only  guessing.  She  was  trying 
to  bluff  him  into  buying  her  off. 

“You  know,  I  suppose,  that  he  is  ill.” 

“So  they  say.  Sometimes  it’s  convenient  to  be  ill.” 

Suddenly  the  girl  laughed — a  bitter,  terrible  laugh.  “Lord  !” 
she  said.  “That  womW  be  funny  .  .  .  but  it’s  too  good  to  be  true.” 

“What  the  devil  are  you  laughing  at  ?”  he  growled.  She  was 
getting  on  his  nerves. 

“Only  .  .  .  Oh,  never  mind.  It’s  cash  I  want.” 

Mercer  took  out  a  ten-shilling  note  and  pushed  it  across  the 
table.  “That’s  all  you’ll  get.  And,  remember,  it’s  the  last.” 

She  picked  up  the  fiimsy  piece  of  paper  and  gazed  at  it  with 
concentrated'fury.  Then  she  walked  to  the  fire  and  dropped  it 
on  to  the  red  coals. 

For  a  few  seconds  they  both  watched  as  it  blazed  malignantly, 
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writhed  in  agony,  and  faded  into  nothingness.  Then  the  girl  looked 
up. 

‘‘Some  day,”  she  said,  ‘‘we’ll  be  quits.  Mister  David  Mercer.” 
‘‘Phew  !”  ejaculated  Mr.  Mercer,  when  his  visitor  had  departed. 
"I’ld  almost  sooner  have  the  other  to  deal  with.”  The  girl  had 
always  hated  him  and  twice  she  had  threatened  to  kill  him. 


Four  figures  climbed  the  slight  incline  to  the  first  tee — Handley 
Falke,  a  small  boy,  David  Mercer  and  a  lusty  youth  who  was  re¬ 
garding  his  diminutive  colleague  with  obvious  disappointment. 
He  had  caddied  for  Handley  Falke  on  two  or  three  occasions  lately, 
and  now,  at  last,  there  was  a  chance  of  getting  something  back  on 
the  fat  ’un  in  plus-fours.  But  the  small  boy  scarcely  looked  fair 
game,  with  his  expression  of  child-like  innocence.  He  made  it 
sixpence. 

Falke  was  certainly  beginning  to  get  out  of  condition  ;  his  face 
was  fuller,  it  lacked  animation.  He  looked  tired  already.  Not 
a  bit  like  the  man  he  met  in  Paris  a  few,  only  a  few,  years  ago.  Mr. 
Mercer  made  a  mental  note  of  these  things  whilst  the  caddies  arranged 
their  business. 

Mercer  took  the  honour.  He  was  only  a  moderate  performer 
but  Falke  did  not  possess  a  handicap  at  all.  "What  do  I  give 
you  ?”  he  asked. 

Falke  dismissed  the  subject  with  a  lordly  wave  of  the  hand. 
"Sc  .  .  .  scratch  man”  ...  he  said.  “Play  you  level.” 

Mercer  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  drove  off.  Falke  topped 
his  ball.  It  trickled  along  the  ground  for  thirty  or  forty  yards. 
He  was  perfectly  satisfied. 

There  was  a  small,  round  stone  lying  in  front  of  the  tee.  Nobody 
was  looking.  He  picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Evidently 
there  were  others,  for  they  rattled  as  he  walked.  It  pleased  him. 
From  time  to  time  he  stopped  and  gave  them  a  shake. 

He  sliced  his  second  shot  into  a  patch  of  long  grass.  "Splendid  ! 
Splendid  !”  he  murmured.  The  small  caddie  looked  less  cherubic 
as  he  dragged  his  heavy  bag  of  clubs  towards  the  rough.  He  could 
see  that  he  was  going  to  lose  a  perfectly  good  sixpence — he  hadn’t 
a  dog’s  chance.  "Dirty  !”  That’s  what  it  was. 

“Driver  !”  demanded  his  principal. 

The  small  boy  produced  a  niblick.  Falke  did  not  mind.  He 
stroked  the  club  affectionately,  missed  the  ball  twice,  picked  it 
up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

"Thas  four  up  t’you,”  he  remarked  genially  to  the  small  boy. 
It  was  surprising,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  prospect  looked  brighter. 
He  was  a  smart  lad.  He  extracted  two  new  balls  from  the  bag  and 
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slipped  them  into  the  pocket  of  his  ragged  coat.  If  one  made  four 
there  would  be  plenty  of  balls  left  when  they  got  back  again. 

"Exercise,”  said  Handley  Falke,  "is  the  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  founda¬ 
tion  of  health.  Do  you  take  a  c  .  .  .  cold  bath  ?” 

The  boy  looked  at  his  grimy  epidermis  and  sniggered — obviously 
the  guv’ner  was  trying  to  be  funny. 

Mr.  Mercer  realized  that  it  was  not  going  to  be  a  very  exhilarating 
game,  and  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  quite  time 
they  dissolved  partnership.  There  would  be  no  more  Harley  Street, 
any  fool  could  see  that. 

Even  the  big  caddie  was  surprised,  for  he  had  never  seen  the 
doctor  play  so  badly  before.  Possibly  he  would  have  made  allow¬ 
ances  had  he  known  that,  all  the  time,  their  opponent  was  trying 
to  remember  something-:— something  about  that  niblick. 

Here  and  there  Handley  picked  up  more  round  stones — round 
and  shiny  they  must  be.  There  were  not  enough  stones  !  He  must 
speak  to  the  committee  about  it. 

Occasionally  he  got  in  a  good  drive.  He  wanted  to  sit  down  and 
talk  about  it,  to  give  Mercer  good  advice.  The  man  would  never 
make  a  golfer  with  that  absurd  waggle  of  his. 

But  all  the  time  there  was  that  niblick  .  .  .  and  David’s  smile, 
which  made  his  mouth  a  thin  red  slit  beneath  the  heavy  nose.  What 
had  David’s  face  got  to  do  with  his  niblick  ? 

Furtively  he  picked  up  another  stone.  He  would  be  a  multi- 
milhonaire  if  he  went  on  like  this. 

At  the  tenth  hole  the  game  was  over.  The  small  boy  slipped  a 
tanner  into  the  other’s  hand.  The  big  boy,  who  had  a  soft  heart, 
looked  at  it  longingly  and  then  gave  it  back  again.  The  small  boy 
chuckled,  he  was  having  a  good  day.  They  plodded  homewards 
towards  the  Club  House  followed  more  slowly  by  the  two  men. 

Suddenly,  at  a  small  belt  of  trees,  Handley  Falke  remembered. 
He  clutched  his  companion’s  arm:  "Clubs!  Where  are  my 
clubs  ?” 

"Come  along,”  said  Mercer.  "Let’s  have  a  drink.  The  boy’s 
got  them.” 

How  stupid  of  him.  Of  course.  It  was  a  drink  he  wanted  ; 
the  clubs  didn’t  matter. 

In  the  evening  Hetty  found  the  stones,  she  heard  them  rattle 
when  he  was  changing  his  coat. 

“Why  do  you  fill  your  pocket  with  such  rubbish  ?”  she 
asked. 

"Rubbish  I  Rubbish  I”  She  called  them  "rubbish.” 

He  seized  her  by  the  throat.  She  struggled.  He  was  throttling 
her.  With  a  supreme  effort  she  tore  herself  free  and  rushed  to  the 
door.  But  his  brief  anger  had  spent  itself — he  had  thrown  himself 
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down  on  the  bed  in  an  agony  of  remorse.  It  was  Hetty  and,  for 
a  brief  moment,  he  had  thought  she  was  someone  else. 

That  night  the  girl  lay  awake  beside  him,  shivering  with  fear. 
When  he  was  asleep  she  got  up  quietly  and  went  into  the  dressing- 
room.  He  always  slept  heavily ;  but,  if  he  awoke,  she  could  say 
she  had  a  sore  throat  and  didn’t  want  him  to  catch  it.  She  could 
never  sleep  with  him  again. 

In  the  morning  she  would  see  Mary  and  try  to  arrange  for  Bob 
Ferrow  to  stay  in  the  house  as  Dr.  Faraday  had  advised.  Handley 
was  always  better  when  he  was  there  and  she  would  feel  safer.  He 
could  have  the  room  opposite. 

What  ought  she  to  do  ?  They  might  want  to  send  Handley  away. 
That  would  be  terrible,  it  would  mean  she  had  failed.  If  Ferrow 
could  come  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  ;  and  he  would  be  far  more 
comfortable  than  in  those  lodgings  of  his. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

MARY  THE  DECEIVER 

The  bright  sun  struck  a  note  of  cheerful  optimism  in  Mary’s  heart, 
it  certainly  was  a  lovely  day  for  February.  For  who  loves  February  ? 
That  bleak  period  when  patience  is  wearing  thin  beneath  the  friction 
of  winter  fogs  and  common  colds,  and  the  only  prospect  is  a  blus¬ 
tering  March,  and  an  evanescent  spring  which  ushers  in  a  patchwork 
summer.  Mary  loved  warmth  and  brightness,  to  see  people  happy, 
to  know  that  she  had  had  a  finger  in  the  pie. 

Unkind  people  called  her  a  busybody ;  certainly  she  had  learnt 
how  to  manage  her  husband.  But  to-day  she  wanted  to  talk  to 
him  about  Bob  Ferrow,  and  Cyrus  regarded  Bob  as  one  of  his  failures. 
He  didn’t  say  much  ;  a  muddle-headed  loyalty  prevented  him  from 
talking  about  it.  In  a  sense  he  was  responsible — responsible  for 
developing  the  young  man’s  character ;  and  he  didn’t  know  even 
where  to  begin.  It  gave  him  a  feeling  of  impotence ;  it  reflected 
upon  his  ministerial  capacity ;  it  hurt  his  pride.  A  curate  who 
was  a  failure  !  Bishops  were  apt  to  be  nasty  about  it,  morS  espec¬ 
ially  if  the  failure  should  prove  a  success  elsewhere. 

Cyrus  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  under  some  conditions 
Bob  Ferrow  might  be  a  success.  Young  people  liked  him.  The 
Men’s  Bible  Class  had  never  been  so  flourishing  before.  But  then 
he  allowed  them  to  smoke,  and  never  mentioned  the  word  "salvation.” 

One  day  the  vicar  had  listened ;  he  had  slipped  in  unexpec¬ 
tedly  and  sat  at  the  back  where  he  was  not  seen  and  could  get  out 
easily. 
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"A  a  .  .  .  water-closet,”  Mr.  Ferrow  was  saying,  "is  a  useful 
thing ;  but  one  doesn’t  stick  it  in  the  drawing-room.  One  can’t 
get  on  without  drains  .  .  .  b  .  .  .  but  we  don’t  dig  them  up  and 
show  them  to  our  v  .  .  .  visitors.” 

A  most  extraordinary  subject  for  a  Bible-class.  Apparently 
he  was  discussing  a  certain  type  of  modern  literature. 

"L  .  .  .  love,”  he  went  on,  "is  a  very  beautiful  thing  ;  it’s  a 
p  .  .  .  pity  to  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  the  pig-sty  or  racing  stud.” 

A  most  unpleasant  discourse. 

"Your  bodies  are  temples.  I  like  to  think  that.  One  pictures 
something  great  and  wonderful,  something  to  be  kept  pure  and 
clean — not  just  a  poor  f  .  .  .  fragile  thing  which  a  motor-bus  can 
smash  to  blazes,  but  a  temple  raised  for  all  time  to  the  glory  of  God. 
You  don’t  want  to  make  a  beast  of  yourself  when  you  think  of  that. 
Do  you  ?” 

"Smash  to  blazes  !  Make  a  beast  of  yourself !”  Very  quietly 
Mr.  Elworthy  slipped  from  the  room.  It  was  bad  English  and 
atrocious  slang. 

Nobody  took  any  notice.  They  were  listening  to  Bob  Ferrow. 
And  that  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  filled  the  small  hall  I  When  he 
preached  he  wasn’t  quite  as  bad  as  that,  but  he  seemed  far  more 
concerned  about  what  people  did  than  what  they  believed.  It 
wasn’t  sin  he  talked  about  but  little  things — doing  a  good  turn  to 
a  pal,  helping  lame  dogs  over  stiles,  playing  the  game.  He  was 
always  using  slang  in  the  pulpit,  but  nobody  seemed  to  mind,  and, 
on  one  occasion,  the  Colonel  had  said  "hear,  hear!”  Sometimes 
he  thought  that  more  people  came  when  Ferrow  was  going  to  preach. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  announce  the  preacher ;  he  had  always  felt 
that.  He  must  stop  it. 

It  was  an  unworthy  thought,  and  he  was  immediately  ashamed 
of  it ;  but  he  felt  like  St.  Paul,  and  Bob  Ferrow  was  the  thorn  in 
his  flesh.  And  Mary  liked  him  !  There  was  the  story  about  Dixon 
too  ;  nobody  else  had  told  him  an5rthing  about  that,  but  then  they 
never  did.  And  when  he  had  mentioned  it  to  Ferrow,  he  had  evaded 
the  subject  with  the  statement  that  Dixon  was  attending  his  Bible- 
class  now. 

No  I  Mary  was  defending  the  man  because  it  was  due  to  her 
own  pig-headedness  that  the  parish  had  been  saddled  with  him. 
That’s  what  came  of  trusting  a  woman’s  judgment ;  he  would  be 
firmer  in  the  future.  He  might  have  known.  Women  were  always 
swayed  by  impulse  rather  than  common  sense. 

It  was  essential  to  choose  the  right  moment.  That  was  always 
important.  Mary  decided  to  leave  it  until  after  lunch.  It  was 
roast  leg  of  mutton  and  onion  sauce  (they  had  as  little  cooking  as 
possible  done  on  Sunday).  Cyrus  liked  onion  sauce  and  she  tried 
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to,  so  that  she  wouldn’t  smell  it  when  he  kissed  her.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who  wallow  in  sauces  and  legitimate  osculation.  When 
they  could  afford  chicken,  which  wasn’t  often,  he  completely 
immersed  his  portion  in  bread  sauce  like  a  dog  hiding  a  bone  in  the 
garden.  As  he  told  Mary  it  was  much  cheaper  than  the  bird  and 
took  the  edge  off  his  appetite.  That  rather  hurt,  for  he  was  not  a 
greedy  man  and  treated  himself  badly  when  carving  ;  and  Mary 
realized  that  she  gave  him  porridge  for  breakfast  for  the  same  reason. 
He  was  an  easy  man  to  live  with.  Mary  often  counted  her  blessings 
.  .  .  when  he  wasn’t  quite  so  easy. 

She  opened  with  a  simple  statement.  "Hetty  came  in  to  see 
me  this  morning.’’ 

“I  hope  her  husband  is  better.’’  (She  knew  he  would  say 
that.) 

"Not  much.  His  nerves  are  all  wrong.  Dr.  Faraday  advises 
her  to  have  a  man  in  the  house  at  night.’’ 

"There’s  that  place  which  advertises  male  nurses.  You  might 
let  her  have  the  address.” 

"But  that’s  no  good.  He’s  not  bad  enough  and  can’t  bear 
strangers.  Dr.  Faraday  says  he  must  have  someone  he  likes,  some¬ 
body  who  can  manage  him.  He  suggested  Mr.  Ferrow,  but,  of 
course,  it’s  very  awkward.” 

The  vicar  frowned.  Bob  Ferrow  was  like  King  Charles’s  head, 
always  cropping  up,  even  after  leg  of  mutton  and  onion  sauce. 

Mary  leant  over  the  back  of  his  chair  and  smoothed  out  the 
creases  with  her  first  finger.  Cyrus  liked  her  touch,  but  he  wasn’t 
going  to  be  persuaded  against  his  better  judgment. 

"In  any  case,”  he  objected,  "what  could  Ferrow  do  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  ?  After  all,  he’s  only  a  boy.” 

"They  say  that  Handley  Falke  will  do  anything  for  him.” 
(Once  more  King  Charles’s  head  !) 

"I  won’t  have  it.  Dr.  Falke  is  over  six  foot  high  and  broad  in 
proportion  ;  Ferrow  is  a  pigmy  by  comparison.  If  there’s  any 
danger  they  must  get  somebody  in  who  can  deal  with  it  effectively.” 

Mary  filled  up  his  coffee  cup.  It  was  very  annoying ;  for  now 
she  held  a  trump  card,  and  she  had  promised  Bob  not  to  play  it. 
"I  w  .  .  .  want  to  make  my  way  in  the  p  .  .  .  parish  without  any 
outside  help,”  he  had  said,  and  she  pledged  herself  to  secrecy. 

"Is  that  your  only  objection  ?”  she  asked.  And,  for  a  moment, 
her  eyes  rested  on  the  new  wireless  set  which  Hetty  had  given  her 
for  a  birthday  present. 

He  was  getting  impatient :  "Yes,”  he  said,  "it  is.” 

A  scheme  was  taking  definite  shape  in  her  fertile  brain.  Cyrus 
would  stay  where  he  was  for  an  hour  or  more,  he  always  did  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  with  a  book  in  front  of  him  and  his  eyes  closed. 
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It  was  part  of  his  weekly  programme — a  preparation  for  the  labours 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  a  tribute  to  a  generous  meal. 

She  pointed  to  the  wireless.  "Will  it  worry  you,  dear  ?” 

So  he  had  won.  "Of  course  not,”  he  said  magnanimously. 

Mary  was  not  quite  sure  that  she  was  playing  the  game.  She  had 
always  intended  to  listen  in,  but  not  with  her  husband  in  the  room. 

It  was  2.45.  She  switched  on.  There  was  a  subdued  roar  of 
voices  and,  in  the  distance,  a  band  was  playing — bagpipes. 

"My  dear  I  Whatever  have  you  got  ?” 

"I  am  speaking  from  Murrayfield,”  answered  a  stentorian  voice. 
"This  is  the  forty-fifth  match  between  England  and  Scotland.” 

"Wonderful  !”  exclaimed  the  vicar.  "Murrayfield,  my  dear, 
is  in  Scotland  ;  so  the  crowd  we  are  listening  to  is  three  .  .  .  er 
.  .  .  several  hundred  miles  away.”  It  was  a  new  toy  and  he  had 
not  yet  got  accustomed  to  the  novelty  of  the  thing.  To  think  that 
for  years  he  had  maintained  that  it  fostered  superficiality,  ruined 
good  music  and  emptied  the  churches  !  He  had  always  grouped 
it  with  cinemas,  public  houses,  bull  fights  and  bookmakers. 

"The  conditions  are  good.  There  is  a  stiff  breeze  blowing  to¬ 
wards  the  railway  end.  The  ground  is  dry  and  in  excellent  condition. 
Perfect.  Don’t  you  think  so  .  .  .  yes,  perfect.  There’s  a  very 
large  crowd.  The  stands  are  nearly  full  and  there  is  a  strong  con¬ 
tingent  of  English  supporters  .  .  .  Ha  !  Ha  !  A  very  fat  police¬ 
man  has  just  chased  away  a  small  man  who  was  trying  to  climb  up 
the  goal  post.” 

"Yes,”  affirmed  Cyrus.  "Undoubtedly  a  football  match.” 

"An  international  match,”  Mary  insisted.  "It’s  the  Calcutta 
cup.  The  supremacy  of  England  is  at  stake.”  She  was  a  little 
vague  with  regard  to  details  but  the  papers  had  told  her 
that. 

"Calcutta  stakes,”  he  said  dubiously.  "I  don’t  approve  of 
sweepstakes,  my  dear,  they  encourage  the  spirit  of  gambling.” 

"It  isn’t  that,  I’m  sure.  You’re  muddling  things  up.  This  is 
football ;  the  finest  athletes  in  the  two  countries  are  playing.” 
(At  least  she  supposed  so  and,  at  all  costs,  Cyrus  must  be  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  occasion.) 

"I  have  opened  the  window  so  that  you  can  hear  the  crowd.” 

Cyrus  heard  it — the  very  room  seemed  filled  with  a  shouting, 
cheering  mob.  From  the  distance  came  the  skirl  of  the  bagpipes 
.  .  .  somebody  coughed  .  .  .  somebody  laughed  .  .  . 

It  gave  him  a  feeling  of  splendid  isolation,  like  being  in  a  box 
at  the  Albert  Hall  when  they  were  doing  The  Messiah.  He  hated 
crowds — the  shoving  and  jostling,  the  excitement  and  confusion, 
the  coarse  jokes  and  rough  horse  play.  An  elbow  in  your  eye  and 
your  hat  tilted  sideways !  It  was  so  undignified.  And  then,  the 
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stampede  to  bus  or  railway-station  with  nobody  caring  whether  you 
got  on  or  were  left  behind  ! 

But  here  he  could  get  all  the  fun  without  any  of  that.  A  fat 
policeman  chasing  a  small  man  up  a  goal-post.  Ha  !  Ha  I  And 
once,  at  Ridley  Hall,  he  had  played  Rugby  Football.  A  mild  excite¬ 
ment  stirred  his  simple  soul,  like  a  faint  breeze  passing  over  a  field 
of  yellow  corn. 

“Here  comes  the  English  team  led  by  Smart.  That  big  chap 
in  the  white  scrum-cap  is  Lester.  The  little  stocky  man  behind  him 
is  Bob  Ferrow,  the  stand-off  half.” 

“Little  stocky  man  !  Bob  Ferrow  !” 

Cyrus  looked  at  Mary.  “Did  he  say  Ferrow  ?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.”  (She  didn’t  want  to  miss  anything.) 

“Smart  has  lost  the  toss.  England  is  defending  the  railway  end 
playing  against  the  wind.” 

Bob  Ferrow,  an  international !  Mr.  El  worthy  was  dazed.  Once, 
years  ago,  he  had  regarded  it  as  the  highest  achievement  to  which 
human  ambition  could  aspire.  At  school,  G.  O.  Smith,  Timmis, 
Oakley,  had  been  immortals.  Of  course  that  was  soccer,  and  at 
Ridley  he  hadn’t  been  quite  so  interested  in  games,  but  he  remem¬ 
bered  Andrew  Balfour,  Mackie  and  Daniels. 

“Brownlow  is  kicking  off  against  the  wind.” 

A  surge  of  resentment  filled  him.  Why  had  the  fates  dealt 
England  this  first  blow  ?  It  must  be  most  important  to  win  the 
toss.  In  those  test  matches  in  Australia  the  papers  always  said  so. 

“Bruce  has  caught  the  ball  and  found  touch  on  the  half-way 
line,”  .  .  .  “England’s  ball.  Jenkins  throwing  in — a  long  one. 
Lester  has  it  ...  he  is  putting  it  down  .  .  .  the  English  forwards 
are  all  around  him.  But  the  whistle’s  gone.”  “Square  6.” 

“Rule  is  putting  the  ball  in  on  the  open  side.  England  has  it 
.  .  .  Rule  to  Ferrow,  Ferrow  to  Arnold  .  .  .  Arnold  to  .  .  .  No — 
a  difficult  pass  .  .  .  Jenkins  failed  to  gather  ...” 

“That  was  Arnold  who  gave  the  bad  pass,  not  Ferrow  ...” 
the  vicar  explained. 

“And  the  whistle’s  gone  .  .  .  Macintosh  putting  the  ball  in 
.  .  .  Scotland  has  it  .  .  .  Macintosh  to  Bell,  Bell  to  .  .  .  Oh  ! 
Well  collared,  sir !  My  goodness  that  small  man  tackles  hard  1” 

“That  must  have  been  Ferrow,”  Cyrus  whispered. 

“The  English  are  fighting  their  way  down  towards  the  Scottish 
line  .  .  .  Jenkins  has  it  .  .  .  Jenkins  to  Smith  .  .  .  Smith  to 
Ferrow  .  .  .  Ferrow  is  going  for  the  line  .  .  .  He’s  dodged  Steven¬ 
son  .  .  .  given  the  dummy  to  Bruce  .  .  .  he’s  ...  no  he  isn't 
.  .  .  McBean  has  hurled  him  into  touch  on  the  Scottish  twenty-five. 
A  case  of  David  and  Goliath  .  .  .  Don’t  you  think  ...  Yes  David 
and  Goliath  .  .  .  ha!  ha!”  “Square  four.” 
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Mr.  Elworthy  took  out  a  handkerchief  and  mopped  his  fore¬ 
head. 

At  half-time  neither  side  had  scored. 

"I’m  sure,”  said  Mary,  "they’Id  do  much  better  if  the  whistle 
didn’t  go  quite  so  often.” 

They  were  off  again.  The  repetition  of  technical  phrases  was 
having  a  soporific  effect  on  the  vicar  .  .  .  "Putting  the  ball  in  on 
the  blind  side.”  Why  blind  ?  .  .  .  The  whistle  has  gone  ...  Is 
somebody  hurt  ?  ...  No  ...  a  bootlace,  or  is  it  shorts  ?  .  .  . 
A  scrum  down  in  the  Scottish  twenty-five  .  .  .  and  the  whistle 
has  gone  .  .  .  He’s  kicking  left-footed  for  touch  .  .  .  He  has 
found  touch  well  down  in  the  English  half  .  .  .  Square  8  .  .  .  The 
forwards  are  going  on  .  .  .  Square  4  .  .  .  Scotland’s  ball  .  .  . 

There  were  only  ten  minutes  to  go  and  still  neither  side  had 
scored. 

"England  has  it  .  .  .  Bell  to  Ferrow.”  (The  vicar  roused  him¬ 
self  .  .  .  Mary  was  trembling  with  excitement.)  "He  has  side¬ 
stepped  Cosh,  he  has  passed  Macevedy  .  .  .  he’s  handed  off 
Macpherson  .  .  .  he’s  over  the  Scottish  twenty-five  .  .  .  Oh ! 

.  .  .  Bad  luck,  sir !  .  .  .A  nasty  tackle  that  .  .  .  that  back 
tackles  like  a  thunderbolt — the  Bassett  touch — .  .  .  .  The  game’s 
stopped  .  .  .  What’s  happened  ?  .  .  .  Lend  me  those  glasses 
.  .  ,  Somebody’s  hurt  .  .  .  Yes.  It’s  Ferrow  .  .  .  looks  pretty 
bad  .  .  .” 

Mary  gazed  at  Cyxus  in  dumb  agony.  Cyrus  had  his  eyes  closed 
.  .  .  he  was  praying. 

"No.  He’s  sitting  up  .  .  .  They  are  helping  him  up  .  .  .  He’s 
all  right.” 

Five  minutes  more. 

Once  again  the  small  half-back  was  off.  Cyrus  could  hear  the 
suppressed  roar  of  the  excited  crowd  .  .  . 

"He’s  passed  to  Rankin  .  .  .  Rankin  to  Arnold  .  .  .  back 
again  to  Rankin  .  .  .  Rankin  to  Ferrow  .  .  .  he’s  clear  .  .  .  he’s 
.  .  .  Ferrow  has  scored  a  try  for  England.  He  went  over  about 
ten  yards  from  the  corner  flag.” 

"England  three  points.  Smart  is  taking  the  kick  ...  he  is 
kicking  now  .  .  .  yes  ...  no  ...  J  ust  outside  the  left-hand 
post.  Smart  had  an  attempt  at  conversion,  but  failed.” 

For  the  first  time  the  vicar  smiled.  "I  think,”  he  remarked, 
"that  Bob  Ferrow  must  believe  in  conversion,  after  all. 
Ha!  ha!” 

The  whistle  had  gone,  the  match  was  over  and  England  had  won 
by  three  points. 

Cyrus  walked  across  the  room  and  kissed  Mary.  "You  are  a 
very  clever  woman,”  he  observed,  without  resentment.  "If  Handley 
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Falke  ever  wants  tackling  I  should  think  Ferrow  would  be  the  very 
person  to  do  it.” 

Mr.  Elworthy  had  thrown  King  Charles’s  head  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket. 

CHAPTER  XXIY 

THE  COWARD 

It  was  Sunday  morning.  Breakfast  was  over  and  Mary  busy  with 
her  household  duties,  which  even  the  strictest  Sabbatarian  cannot 
entirely  abolish.  Tumbled  beds  look  much  the  same  even  after 
early  Communion,  and  C5rrus — inured  to  them  from  childhood — 
permitted  sausages  to  sizzle  for  breakfast,  so  Ellen  perforce  must 
leave  the  bedrooms  until  afterwards. 

A  boy  was  passing  down  the  road  disturbing  the  Sunday  calm 
with  a  shrill  but  sketchy  version  of  Mendelssohn’s  Wedding  March. 
Under  his  left  arm  was  a  bundle  of  newspapers  ;  here  and  there  he 
darted  to  familiar  doorsteps  and  delivered  himself  of  a  portion  of 
his  burden. 

Mr.  Elworthy  looked  out  of  the  window.  He  listened.  The 
coast  was  clear  ;  they  were  both  in  the  back  bedroom,  he  could 
hear  them  talking — Cedarslake  houses  were  modern  and  vociferous. 
He  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  produced  a  penny.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  stealthy  about  his  movements  as  he  went  softly  to  the  front 
door  and  opened  it.  The  road  was  clear  and  the  small  boy  just 
opposite.  The  devil  is  very  considerate  to  human  weakness.  He 
beckoned. 

“What  papers  have  you  ?” 

“B’server,  Sunday  Toimes,  Noos  of  th’  World,  Ref’ree,  D’spatch.” 

The  Times  sounded  respectable  and  familiar.  Mr.  Elworthy 
demanded  a  copy  and  tendered  a  penny. 

‘‘Sunday  pipers  is  tuppence,”  said  the  infant  truculently.  He 
didn’t  like  people  with  their  collars  turned  round  the  wrong  way. 

Mr.  Elworthy  felt  ashamed  of  himself,  and  his  eyes  and  ears 
were  on  the  alert.  He  had  never  approved  of  Sunday  papers,  they 
were  works  of  the  devil  specially  invented  to  keep  people  from  the 
morning  service.  Moreover  this  child  ought  to  go  to  Sunday  School. 
He  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  produced  the  necessary  supplement. 
The  boy  did  not  thank  him.  Cyrus  felt  that  it  was  a  well-merited 
reproach.  Very  softly  he  closed  the  front  door  and  went  back  to 
the  dining-room.  The  paper  had  leading  articles  dealing  with  many 
important  subjects,  it  was  voluminous,  it  was  highly  respectable. 
‘‘Crisis  in  the  Far  East,”  ‘‘The  Tyranny  of  Freedom.”  (Subjects 
of  vital  interest ;  but  he  passed  them  by.) 
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"England  versus  Scotland,”  he  had  found  it  at  last.  After  all 
it  was  a  parochial  matter,  for  Bob  Ferrow  was  preaching  that  evening. 

He  read  the  account  twice.  Then  he  made  chaos  in  Mary’s  work- 
basket,  for  he  wanted  scissors.  And  at  that  moment  he  heard  her 
on  the  stairs  I  He  shut  down  the  lid  of  the  work-basket,  picked 
up  the  newspaper  and  pushed  it  under  a  cushion.  She  was  at  the 
door  !  His  conscience  revolted  ;  he  plucked  forth  the  evidence  of 
his  weakness  and  placed  it  on  the  table. 

Mary  came  in.  He  watched  her  with  the  eyes  of  a  dog  caught 
on  the  hearthrug  when  it  should  have  been  in  its  basket.  She  picked 
up  the  paper,  folded  it  and  placed  it  in  the  paper  rack.  He  felt 
grateful.  That  was  like  Mary  :  she  never  made  him  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable. 

He  picked  up  his  sermon  and  proceeded  to  study  it.  "And  the 
greatest  of  these  is  charity.”  He  scratched  out  the  word  "charity” 
and  substituted  "love.”  Charity  is  a  bleak  and  wintry  word  when 
all’s  said  and  done.  He  read  on.  "Practise  consideration  to  those 
around  you” — a  little  cumbersome  that.  He  put  his  pencil  through 
it  and  substituted  "play  the  game.”  It  was  the  amende  honorable  : 
Bob  Ferrow  would  like  that. 

At  tea  time  he  reverted  to  the  subject  of  their  discussion.  "Of 
course  it  must  rest  with  Ferrow,  he  may  not  like  the  idea.” 

Mary  agreed.  But  she  felt  pretty  sure  of  her  man,  and  Ferrow 
had  confessed  to  her  that  he  admired  Mrs.  Falke  im  .  .  .  immensely. 
Recently  he  had  betrayed  less  enthusiasm,  but  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
exchange  for  lonely  "digs,”  poorly-cooked  food  and  a  garrulous 
landlady.  "I  suppose  he’ll  be  in  to  supper  as  usual,”  she  said. 
"We  could  ask  him  then.” 

Cyrus  was  preoccupied.  "Might  I  tell  him  ?”  H^  glanced 
towards  the  wireless. 

"It  can’t  do  any  harm  now.” 

The  Vicar  rubbed  his  hands  together.  "That  was  a  good  choice 
we  made,  my  dear.  In  the  language  of  Rugby  Football — a  most 
eflScient  Selection  Committee.  Ha  !  ha  !” 

But,  that  evening,  Mary  Elworthy  was  disappointed  in  Bob 
Ferrow,  for  he  did  not  show  that  spontaneous  will  to  help  which 
she  had  anticipated.  Indeed,  to  her  amazement,  he  refused.  And, 
what  was  worse,  he  made  excuses — trivial  things,  about  books  and 
sermons  and  solitude,  which  did  not  ring  true.  It  was  the  usual 
story — selfishness — and  she  had  had  such  faith  in  him. 

The  Vicar  was  not  perturbed.  He  assessed  virtue  in  inverse 
proportion  to  age ;  "full  of  years,  riches  and  honour,”  the  triple 
crown  of  Victorian  respectability,  had  ever  seemed  to  him  the 
summum  bonum.  He  could  find  Biblical  sanction  for  omitting  the 
second  but  the  others  stood  immutable  on  the  horizon  of  his  simple 
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ambition.  And  why  should  young  Ferrow  put  himself  out  to  please 
a  man  like  Falke  ?  For  the  moment  his  work  was  to  preach  the 
Gospel  and  visit  the  .  .  .  Humph  ! 

Mary  finished  her  meal  in  silence,  whilst  the  Vicar  babbled  of 
sport,  of  St.  Paul’s  frequent  allusions  to  athletics,  of  the  Spartan 
tradition  and  Swedish  drill.  To  his  surprise  Ferrow  did  not  respond 
to  his  geniality  :  he  looked  intensely  miserable,  crumbled  his  bread 
into  infinitesimal  morsels  and  spilt  his  coffee  on  the  clean  table-cloth. 

It  was  a  very  disappointing  evening  and  Mary  went  to  bed  early, 
pleading  a  headache.  Which  shows  that,  in  spite  of  her  many 
excellent  qualities,  she  was  human.  And  Bob  Ferrow,  as  he  walked 
slowly  back  to  his  rooms,  felt  that  Providence  was  hardly  playing 
the  game. 

Supposing  Hetty  were  in  danger  !  That  was  a  horrible  thought ; 
he  could  see  her  in  the  grip  of  those  large  white  hands  with  their 
sparse  covering  of  long  black  hairs.  If  anything  happened  to  her, 
would  he  ever  forgive  himself  ?  After  all,  it  was  a  confession  of 
weakness  for  he  was  afraid — afraid  to  expose  himself  to  the  daily 
contact  which  such  an  arrangement  would  entail.  But  no  battle 
was  ever  won  by  running  away  and,  if  he  was  to  be  of  any  use,  he 
would  have  to  win.  Only  cowards  ran  away ;  and  they  were  put 
against  a  wall  in  the  cold,  grey  dawn  and  shot  .  .  .  And  Mary  put 
it  down  to  selfishness  ;  he  was  glad  of  that,  for  the  other  thing  was 
unthinkable. 

“In  all  things  tempted  like  unto  us.”  He  had  preached  on  that 
text  a  few  Sundays  ago.  But  did  he  really  believe  it  ?  What  did 
he  believe  ?  Things  were  not  nearly  as  simple  as  they  seemed  in 
the  old  days  when  Bibles  and  babies  were  the  fashion,  and  Hell 
Fire  blazed  from  every  pulpit. 

On  tfte  following  morning  he  went  round  to  the  Vicarage,  osten¬ 
sibly  to  fetch  some  magazines.  But  it  was  Mrs.  Elworthy  that  he 
asked  to  see. 

Mary  greeted  him  coldly.  Cyrus  had  triumphed  ;  and  Cyrus 
triumphant,  clad  in  the  old-fashioned  nightgown  which  he  refused 
to  abandon,  was  not  an  exhilarating  spectacle.  Not  that  he  had 
rubbed  it  in — that  would  have  been  easier — but  he  had  defended 
his  curate’s  decision  with  obvious  satisfaction.  “Not  judge  the 
youth  too  harshly”  ...  “Give  him  time”  .  .  .  “Shaping  very 
well” — all  the  arguments  that  Mary  herself  had  used  during  the 
last  few  weeks. 

Had  it  been  anybody  but  Cyrus  she  would  have  suspected  him 
of  sarcasm. 

She  fetched  the  magazines  and  gave  them  to  Bob. 

“I  w  .  .  .  wanted  to  say  ...”  he  began.  (Mary  brightened 
perceptibly.)  "I  wanted  to  say  that  I’ll  go  to  the  Laurels  if  I  can 
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be  of  any  real  use.  I  sp  .  .  .  oke  to  Mrs.  Jupp  this  morning.  It’s 
all  right.” 

Mary  squeezed  his  hand  gratefully.  It  is  never  nice  to  be  proved 
wrong. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

SIR  ALBATROS  BITHENAY 

One  is  apt  to  think  of  Harley  Street  as  a  bare,  straight  thorough¬ 
fare  extending  from  Cavendish  Square  to  the  Marylebone  Road, 
hedged  in  by  long  rows  of  front  doors  mottled  with  brass  plates. 
It  is  interesting  to  walk  slowly  up  Harley  Street  and  read  the  names, 
even  to  speculate  upon  the  wealth  which  flows  in  through  these 
unpretentious  portals.  Nobody,  of  course,  ever  thinks  of  the 
failures  ;  and  there  are  many,  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Life 
is  mostly  luck,  when  a  certain  level  of  efficiency  is  passed. 

Here  and  there  is  a  plate  so  rubbed  that  no  longer  can  the  name 
be  deciphered.  And  you  say  to  yourself  :  ‘‘Ha  !  So  famous  that 
nobody  cares  whether  his  name  is  there  or  not.”  A  pretty  conceit ! 

But  Harley  Street  isn’t  quite  as  simple  as  all  that,  for  it  throws 
off  lateral  shoots.  Here  and  there  the  spirit  of  the  place  has  been 
forced  into  side  streets — 563a  ...  it  may  be  even  c.  Puzzling 
for  the  new  postman  or  unwary  patient. 

In  such  an  excrescence  lived  Sir  Albatros  Bithenay,  and  legend 
tells  that  a  new  patient  failing  to  find  his  objective,  and  encoun¬ 
tering  Sir  Albatros  on  his  own  doorstep,  mistook  him  for  the  butler. 
For  Sir  Albatros  was  a  symphony  in  black  and  white.  He  had  a 
long  white  beard,  snowy  locks,  a  parchment  skin  and  finger  nails 
which  were  not  always  clean.  Moreover,  he  favoured  a  frock-coat, 
black  trousers  and  a  black  tie  which  fastened  behind  with  a  clip. 
His  collar  turned  down,  and,  being  securely  hidden  beneath  the 
beard,  did  not  form  an  important  item  on  the  weekly  washing  list. 

The  arrival  of  Handley  Falke  had  struck  terror  into  the  heart 
of  the  patriarch,  for  hitherto  he  had  been  the  most  prosperous  of 
all  the  cuckoos  in  Harley  Street.  Having  little  faith  in  human 
constancy,  he  viewed  with  dismay  the  rapid  progress  of  an  obvious 
rival.  Of  orthodox  practitioners  he  had  little  fear,  but  this  exuberant 
impostor  chilled  him  to  the  marrow  bones,  for  Falke-  catered  for 
that  type  of  human  being  which,  like  the  Athenians,  was  ever  on 
the  look  out  for  some  new  deity. 

Very  soon  gaps  had  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  his  regular  clients. 
They  were  tired  of  soothing  platitudes  and  infinitesimal  doses  ; 
they  craved  for  sparks  and  stimulation.  And,  when  they  got  what 
they  wanted,  with  true  missionary  zeal,  they  went  and  told  their 
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friends  ;  for  a  long  association  had  welded  his  patients  into  a  united 
and  happy  family. 

In  vain  he  imparted  to  his  flute-like  tones  a  super-melancholy  ; 
in  vain  he  changed  the  mixture  from  white  to  pink  and  pink  to 
green  ;  in  vain  he  decried  the  merits  of  psycho-analysis  and  high- 
frequency  currents.  And,  as  he  became  more  and  more  distressed, 
his  voice  passed  from  the  lower  octave  to  the  higher,  the  deeper 
tones  were  replaced  by  the  inefiectual  squeak  of  an  inexpert  flautist, 
striving  in  vain  to  control  his  windy  output. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  supreme  relief  that  he  heard 
of  Handley  Falke’s  illness  and  received  back  the  buxom  Miss  Fellows 
to  the  fold.  No  wandering  sheep  had  ever  warmer  welcome,  for  the 
misfortunes  of  his  rival  had  stirred  all  that  was  best  and  noblest 
in  his  character.  But  the  feeling  was  only  temporary ;  the  man 
would  return,  he  must  strike  whilst  the  iron  was  hot.  The  fellow 
was  down,  it  should  not  be  the  fault  of  Sir  Albatros  if  he  ever  got 
up  again. 

And  the  Lord  had  delivered  the  enemy  into  his  hand  for  Falke 
had  accused  him  of  being  a  homeopath  !  Two  patients  had  told 
him  so,  and  they  were  willing  to  swear  to  it  in  the  witness-box. 
Here  was  potent  libel,  for  never,  even  in  his  wildest  moments,  had 
he  been  an5rthing  as  definite  as  a  homeopath.  The  cult  of  infinite¬ 
simal  doses  had  been  thrust  upon  him  by  a  constitutional  timidity 
which  ever  kept  before  his  eyes  the  fear  of  the  Coroner’s  Court ; 
and,  for  the  rest,  he  had  relied  upon  his  patriarchal  mien  and  mellow 
voice. 

The  Baronetcy,  which  most  people  attributed  to  his  skill  as  a 
doctor,  was  a  definite  asset  to  the  practice.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  had  inherited  it  from  an  ancestor — a  maker  of  Patent  Foods — 
who  distributed  his  fortune  between  a  grateful  Government  and 
the  Turf.  Having  lost  it  all,  he  went  and  hanged  himself,  leaving 
his  children  to  shoulder  the  double  burden  of  a  dubious  honour  and 
a  financial  deficit.  His  two  immediate  successors  had  made  no 
effort  to  do  so  ;  they  just  gave  up  the  thankless  task  and  died.  But 
Sir  Albatros,  mindful  of  his  great-grandfather’s  "Foods”,  took  a 
medical  degree  and  proceeded  to  make  the  best  of  things.  Beards 
were  out  of  fashion  so  he  grew  one,  thereby  concealing  a  hanging 
underlip  and  weak  chin,  whilst  protecting  his  waistcoat  from  surplus 
nourishment.  It  was  the  groundwork  of  his  success,  being  of 
luxuriant  growth.  Like  all  weak  men  he  was  easily  swayed  by 
flattery  and  annoyed  by  opposition.  When  an  enemy  was  down  he 
liked  to  stamp  on  his  face,  when  he  was  up  he  generally  offered 
the  other  cheek. 

Hearing  Handley  Falke  had  returned  to  work  with  a  somewhat 
tarnished  reputation,  he  proceeded  to  get  into  touch  with  him  as 
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L  prelude  to  further  proceedings.  As  it  happened  he  missed  him 
)y  two  days  and  came  up  against  Dr.  Cecil  Faraday  instead. 

If  there  was  one  thing  the  nerve  specialist  objected  to  more  than 
i  quack  without  a  degree,  it  was  a  quack  with  one.  Bad  enough 
o  be  responsible  for  Falke’s  tottering  fortunes,  without  this  added 
rritation  !  A  threatened  libel  suit  1  And  already  it  was  difi&cult 
snough  to  keep  the  true  state  of  affairs  from  Hetty’s  ears.  But 
t  was  worth  doing,  for  he  knew  that  Falke  would  never  practise 
.gain  and  it  is  never  nice  to  shatter  an  ideal. 

He  therefore  curbed  his  natural  instinct  to  seize  the  baronet  by 
lis  beard  and  hurl  him  out  of  the  front  door.  Better  to  temporize 
ind  find  out  how  the  ground  lay — perhaps  even  to  tamper  a  little 
vith  the  truth  so  as  to  patch  up  the  gaping  wound  which  Falke  had 
nflicted  in  his  rival’s  pride. 

"But  he  always  spoke  so  well  of  your  work,’’  he  protested. 
‘Perhaps  he  meant  it  as  a  compliment.  There  have  been  some 
/ery  excellent  exponents  of  homeopathy.’’ 

Sir  Albatros  rubbed  an  unclean  index  finger  down  his  aquiline 
lose  and  regarded  the  other’s  face  through  the  upper  half  of  his 
glasses.  There  was  an  immobility  about  it  which  seemed  to  guaran¬ 
tee  sincerity. 

"Of  course,’’  he  admitted.  "Of  course,  that  may  be  so.’’ 

Faraday  did  not  mean  to  lose  his  advantage.  “He  was  a  most 
unorthodox  man,’’  he  continued.  "So,  possibly,  he  did  not  realize 
that  it  might  convey  a  false  impression.’’ 

When  the  interview  was  over  Sir  Albatros  had  decided  not  to 
act  rashly.  After  all  there  was  something  in  what  Dr.  Faraday 
said.  It  was  gratifying  to  his  pride  to  think  so. 

Cecil  Faraday  felt  lonely ;  he  wanted  a  confederate  to  share 
his  little  plot.  And  why  not  Cicely  ?  She  was  his  child  of  adoption, 
and,  in  any  case,  would  get  all  his  money  some  day.  Not  that  he 
looked  forward  with  any  wild  enthusiasm  to  the  day  when  he  would 
have  to  leave  the  material  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life  for  a  prob¬ 
lematical  feast  of  ambrosia  and  nectar.  Despite  his  bulk,  he  was 
sound  in  wind  and  limb,  with  a  golf  handicap  of  twelve,  and  forty- 
seven  is  really  the  prime  of  life — when  the  impetuosity  of  youth  has 
been  mellowed  by  human  contact  and  balanced  by  experience. 

Yes,  he  would  tell  Cicely  all  about  it. 

So  they  discussed  the  matter  very  cosily  over  a  carefully  selected 
dinner  at  the  Coq  d’or.  He  had  rarely  felt  in  better  form  for  the 
girl  was  becoming  more  like  Janet  every  day.  She  had  shed  all 
those  superficialities  which  had  baffled  and  annoyed  him  before  her 
illness,  and  from  the  hard  chrysalis  had  emerged  the  real  Cicely — 
a  creature  of  rare  beauty  and  rich  understanding. 

"It  can’t  really  make  much  difference,’’  he  concluded,  "but  we 
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don’t  want  a  lot  of  scandal,  and  old  Bithenay  boosted  by  glaring 
posters  and  headlines  in  the  evening  papers.” 

‘‘There  are  such  things  as  white  lies,  aren’t  there,  Nunks  ?” 

“A  strict  adherence  to  truth,”  he  admitted,  ‘‘may  play  the  very 
devil  with  life.  To  lie  nobly  is  one  of  the  virtues  yet  to  be  added 
to  the  moral  code.” 

‘‘I’m  so  glad,”  said  Cicely.  And  a  dreamy  look  came  into  her 
eyes.  Nunks  was  a  brick  :  if  he  wanted  Sir  Albatros  to  think  well 
of  Handley  Falke,  she  would  do  her  little  bit  to  help  on  the  good 
work.  This  was  much  nicer  than  playing  about  with  Tommy  Mickly 
or  any  of  that  crowd. 

There  was  a  comedy  on  at  the  Coronet  called  ‘‘Three  Wise 
Fools.”  Faraday  had  taken  tickets  in  the  hope  that  it  would  steady 
him,  for  a  friend  had  told  him  the  plot.  Unfortunately  Cicely 
spoilt  it  all,  for  she  disapproved  of  the  ending.  ‘‘Of  course,”  she 
admitted,  ‘‘the  girl  couldn’t  marry  all  three  of  the  old  darlings.  But 
why  chuck  herself  at  the  head  of  that  young  idiot  ?”  Later  on  she 
told  him,  maternally,  not  to  worry  about  the  Falke  business,  she’ld 
soon  settle  that.  And,  for  a  brief  moment,  the  upper  lid  of  her  left 
eye  flickered  saucily. 

Strangely  enough,  that  night  Cecil  Faraday  did  not  think  of 
Janet  Titmus. 


‘‘Excuse  me,”  said  Cicely,  as  she  tweaked  a  copy  of  Punch  from 
under  a  pile  of  miscellaneous  literature  which  ‘‘the  Walrus”  had 
accumulated.  She  had  christened  him  ‘‘the  Walrus”  directly  she 
entered  the  room  ;  the  ends  of  his  moustache  dipped  so  forlornly 
towards  his  prominent  Adam’s  apple.  His  eyes  too  were  full  of 
a  gentle  melancholy,  like  a  performing  seal  waiting  for  its  admonitory 
fish.  Cicely  was  no  zoologist ;  a  seal  and  a  walrus  were  much  the 
same  thing. 

‘‘It  doesn’t  matter,”he  said  with  resignation.  ‘‘Nothing  matters 
much.” 

He  glanced  around  the  room,  for  undoubtedly  the  company 
supported  his  contention. 

The  girl  followed  his  eye,  and  she  wondered  what  Sir  Albatros 
would  do  when  they  were  all  dead.  But  probably  he  would  be  dead 
too,  so  that  wouldn’t  matter  much  either.  And  suddenly  she  felt 
ashamed,  for  she  had  garbed  herself  with  care  and  discretion  in  the 
hope  of  softening  the  hard  heart  of  the  albatross,  and  she  felt  like 
a  parrot  which  had  inadvertently  strayed  into  a  rookery.  Her  nose 
was  lightly  powdered,  her  lips  were  red,  but  her  face  was  innocent 
of  art  in  the  vain  hope  that,  by  contrast,  she  would  add  conviction 
to  a  bald  and  improbable  history  of  dyspepsia. 
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"He’ll  never  do  me  any  good,"  deplored  the  Walrus.  “The 
more  I  take,  the  worse  I  seem  to  get.” 

"But  why  go  on  taking  it  ?" 

"He  says  I  must  or  I  shan’t  get  well.  Besides  it’s  Thursday. 
I  shouldn’t  know  what  to  do  on  Thursdays  if  I  didn’t  come  here.” 

Two  solemn  old  ladies,  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  mahogany 
table,  nodded  in  pious  agreement.  From  years  of  treatment  and 
soothing  platitudes  they  were  all  in  ruts.  They  would  as  soon  think 
af  missing  church  as  of  failing  in  their  periodical  visits  to  Harley 
Street. 

When  her  turn  came  Cicely  went  into  the  presence  with  less 
sonfidence  than  she  had  anticipated.  There  was  something  adhe¬ 
sive  about  the  place. 

Sir  Albatros  pointed  to  a  chair.  "Miss  Titmus,”  he  pondered. 
"Any  relation  to  the  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  eminent  surgeon  of  that  name  ?” 

“That’s  pater,” 

"Ah  !  Your  father.  And  you  wish  to  consult  me  ?” 

"Yes,  you  see  it’s  like  this.  Dr.  Falke  was  attending  me,  but 
[  didn’t  get  on  very  well.”  (All  right  so  far.)  "Then  he  seemed 
lesperate  and  said  you  were  the  best  man  in  London  at  this  sort 
Df  thing.”  (It  didn’t  look  very  white — a  bit  murky  !)  "So  I  just 
rolled  up.” 

"Dr.  Falke !” 

"Yes,  he  often  spoke  well  of  you  to  my  friends,  too.” 

Sir  Albatros  rubbed  his  hands  together.  He  drew  himself  up 
md  expanded  his  chest.  "I’m  sorry  to  hear  he  has  been  so  ill,” 
le  observed  with  sincerity.  This  made  all  the  difference.  It  never 
lid  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

"And- what,”  he  asked,  "is  the  trouble  ?” 

Cicely  hesitated.  For  a  moment  she  had  forgotten, 

"Tut,  tut !”  he  said.  “Don’t  be  nervous,  my  dear  young  lady, 
[’m  old  enough  to  be  your  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  father.” 

With  an  effort  she  controlled  herself.  "It’s  indigestion  .  .  . 
1  pain  just  here.” 

"The  tongue,  please  .  .  .  teeth  ?  .  .  .  Good  .  .  .  very  good 
,  .  .  And  the  pain  .  .  .  just  here.”  He  tapped  her  lightly  over 
the  region  under  discussion.  "We  shall  soon  put  that  right.  Half 
1  tumbler  of  Vichy,  warm,  twenty  minutes  before  meals,  sipped 
jlowly.  Bite  your  food  well,  and  take  this  mixture  three  times  a 
lay,  thirty-five  minutes  after  meals  in  half  a  wine-glass  of  water.” 

He  wrote  diligently  and  illegibly. 

Cicely  produced  her  bag.  He  waved  it  aside.  "A  pleasure,” 
tie  assured  her,  "a  pleasure.  Your  father  and  I  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  may 
be  classified  as  colleagues.” 

Thought  Cicely  :  “He  hasn’t  even  examined  me.”  She  was 
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wearing  pretty  undies.  Judging  from  his  waiting-room  he  must 
have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  feminine  underwear,  and  he  had  never 
even  given  her  a  chance  to  enlighten  him. 

She  unburdened  herself,  that  evening.  "Nunks,  if  you  ever 
eat  too  much  you  can  take  that  mixture,  three  times  a  day,  after 
meals.  What  I  want  is  a  soul  wash,  I  hate  lies  and  the  colour 
doesn’t  help  much.” 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  RACK 

Bob  Ferrow  had  never  had  much  of  a  home  and  Hetty  made  him 
very  comfortable,  even  to  a  fire  in  his  bedroom  on  cold  nights.  Not 
that  he  had  ever  deplored  his  lack  of  creature  comforts,  for  from 
boyhood  he  had  adopted  Spartan  methods,  with  cold  baths,  a  pair 
of  seven-pound  dumb-bells  and  an  assortment  of  Indian  clubs. 

His  father,  who  had  died  when  Bob  was  at  Cambridge,  was  a 
Yorkshire  clergyman,  and  more,  a  Yorkshireman  ;  the  bleak  moors 
and  driving  winds  had  moulded  his  faith  and  hardened  his  character 
so  that  he  had  an  uncompromising  outlook  both  present  and  future. 
Chairs  had  straight  backs  at  the  Vicarage. 

Mrs.  Ferrow  languished  in  a  steamy  atmosphere  of  self-commi¬ 
seration  which  mapped  her  face  with  lines  of  drooping  melancholy. 
The  boy,  she  idolized,  without  any  power  to  soften  his  lot ;  she  wept 
in  private  but  said  nothing. 

Strangely  enough,  the  treatment  had  toughened  his  body  with¬ 
out  making  him  bitter.  Bob  had  accepted  chastisement  without 
resentment,  and  all  that  was  protective  in  his  hard  little  body  had 
gone  out  to  the  sad  woman  who  could  only  manifest  her  love  fur¬ 
tively  and  in  patches. 

Lilian  Ferrow  had  quickly  followed  her  husband  to  the  grave, 
for  a  domestic  tyrant  often  becomes  indispensable  to  the  object  of 
his  tyranny.  The  feeling  of  relief  is  soon  swallowed  in  a  sense  of 
irreparable  loss.  The  parasite  has  lost  its  host  and  knows  not  where 
to  look  for  nourishment ;  the  dog  has  lost  its  master  and  can  only 
sit,  beneath  the  whip  on  the  hall  stand,  and  howl. 

And  Bob  missed  them  both,  the  man  for  what  he  was,  and  the 
woman  for  what  she  might  have  been. 

To  live  in  close  association  with  a  woman  of  Hetty’s  disposition 
was  a  revelation  to  him  ;  to  witness  the  daily  devotion  to  an  un¬ 
worthy  object,  and  a  deliberate  blindness  to  anything  which  might 
shatter  her  idol.  For  Falke  was  rapidly  going  down-hill. 

Except  for  occasional  fits  of  irritability  he  gave  little  trouble ; 
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it  was  more  a  steady  loosening  of  those  restraints  which  centuries 
of  civilization  have  imposed  upon  the  human  species.  To  Ferrow 
he  was  becoming  more  like  an  animal ;  to  Hetty,  more  like  a  child. 

But  there  was  one  subject  which  had  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 
David  Mercer  had  ceased  to  trouble  them,  but  his  influence  seemed 
to  brood  over  the  secret  places  of  Falke's  distracted  mind. 

The  invalid  had  developed  a  mania  for  collecting  pieces  of  paper. 
There  was  a  lumber  room  upstairs  where  he  stored  his  treasure. 
Furtively  he  would  tear  off  a  sheet  of  paper,  and,  when  nobody  was 
looking,  write  on  it  with  a  blue  pencil  which  he  always  kept  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket  with  the  key  of  his  treasure  store.  Then  he  would 
make  some  trivial  excuse  and  sneak  out  of  the  room.  They  could 
hear  him  shuffling  upstairs  ;  on  the  landing  he  would  make  sure  that 
the  coast  was  clear  before  proceeding  further. 

Twice  Ferrow  had  seen  the  writing — DAVID  MERCER — 
scrawled  across  the  sheet.  Before  he  hid  it  away  Falke  tore  the 
paper  across,  right  through  the  name  of  his  old  friend  David. 

One  day  Ferrow  heard  a  scream.  It  was  Hetty’s  voice,  some¬ 
where  from  the  top  of  the  house.  He  rushed  upstairs  and  found 
her  standing  white  and  trembling  outside  the  lumber  room.  Falke 
was  beside  her. 

But  it  was  nothing.  So  she  told  him. 

The  next  morning  he  met  her  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  bath¬ 
room.  She  was  wearing  a  loose  kimono  of  some  soft,  pink  material, 
and  her  arms  were  bare.  On  the  white  skin  he  saw  two  livid  marks. 

He  stood  like  a  fool  transfixed.  And  so  for  a  few  seconds  they 
looked  at  one  another. 

Then,  with  a  laugh,  she  spoke  :  “It’ll  run  over  ;  I’ve  got  both 
taps  on.’’ 

He  could  hear  the  water  rushing  into  the  bath. 

“Yes,’’  he  said,  like  an  automaton.  “The  water  will  run  over.’’ 
And  he  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass. 

As  she  hurried  on,  the  fragrance  of  her  warm  body  was  all  around 
him. 

After  that  he  always  slept  with  his  door  open. 

Falke  never  came  down  to  breakfast  now.  He  had  given  up 
golf  and  rarely  got  up  before  eleven  o’clock.  Each  morning  Ferrow 
watched  Hetty  preparing  the  tray  to  go  upstairs.  Two  boiled  eggs, 
some  toast,  well  browned,  which  she  buttered  and  cut  into  thin 
strips.  She  always  took  up  the  tray  herself ;  it  was  a  privilege 
she  conceded  to  no  one  else. 

Women  were  queer.  There  was  nothing  about  the  man  to  inspire 
such  devotion.  From  all  reports  he  had  been  an  objectionable 
person  even  in  the  old  days,  conceited  and  bombastic. 

Possibly  he  showed  his  surprise  for  one  day  she  tried  to  explain. 
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“I’m  not  blind,  Bob,”  she  said  apologetically.  “Of  course  I  can 
see  that  Handley’s  not  .  .  .  normal.  But  he  was  good  to  me  when 
things  were  very  hard.”  (She  smiled  reflectively.)  “And  he  loved 
me  in  spite  of  my  pimples.  His  life  was  devoted  to  other  people ; 
he  gave  freely  and  never  spared  himself.  It  was  easy  to  make 
allowances  for  little  things.  And  then  we  were  married.  Do  you 
believe  in  the  marriage  service  ?” 

It  was  a  surprising  question  to  ask  a  clergyman. 

He  hesitated  ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  some  things 
in  the  marriage  service  which  he  disliked  intensely.  “Yes  .  .  . 
of  course  there  are  parts  of  it  which  might  be  .  .  .  m  .  .  .  modi¬ 
fied.” 

“I  think  it’s  splendid.  It  taught  me  that  marriage  involves 
sacrifices — not  to  expect  too  much  .  .  .  not  to  be  too  .  .  .  parti¬ 
cular.  That  isn’t  always  easy  for  a  woman.  But  above  everything 
is  the  man  himself — the  work  that  he  is  doing — the  fact  that  he 
matters  in  the  world.” 

“Yes,”  he  agreed.  “That  counts.” 

“It  warns  one,”  she  went  on,  “that  things  may  be  difficult  and 
that  is  the  test  of  true  love.  When  I  was  ill  he  didn’t  complain  ; 
he  was  very  good  to  me.  I  can’t  explain  it  very  well,  but  that’s 
the*sort  of  thing  I  feel.” 

“But  he  might  hurt  you.”  It  was  the  echo  of  his  subconscious 
fears. 

“I  don’t  think  Handley  would  hurt  me  deliberately.  Some¬ 
times  he  forgets  his  strength.” 

“But  .  .  .  those  b  .  .  .  bruises  on  your  arm.” 

“He  got  excited,  like  a  child,  because  he  thought  I  was  going 
into  that  room  upstairs.  He  only  caught  hold  of  my  arm.” 

Ferrow  passed  his  cup  for  some  more  coffee.  It  was  all  very 
unsatisfactory.  Dr.  Faraday  ought  to  do  something  about  it, 
for  the  man  was  obviously  mad. 

Possibly  Hetty  read  his  thoughts  for  she  got  up  and  placed  a 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  “I  can’t  have  him  sent  away,  Bob.  Not 
whUst  there  is  any  hope  of  recovery.  It  would  ruin  his  work. 
People  never  forget  a  thing  like  that.”  Her  voice  dropped  :  “Don’t 
let  us  down.  Bob,”  she  pleaded. 

He  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer ;  if  this  sort  of  thing  went  on 
something  would  happen.  He  got  up  and  went  out.  She  picked 
up  his  cup,  covered  it  with  the  saucer,  and  placed  it  in  front  of  the 
fire.  Men  were  curious  creatures.  The  marriage  service  had  warned 
her  of  that. 

Ferrow  went  up  to  his  bedroom.  What  was  this  thing  called 
love  ?  It  numbed  with  a  dull  pain,  it  banished  reason,  it  released 
the  imagination,  it  gave  birth  to  a  restless  desire,  it  never  let  go. 
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This  love  which  makes  of  life  so  small  a  thing  that  a  man  will  kill 
his  rival,  himself,  even  the  object  of  his  affection,  in  the  agony  of 
frustrated  longing.  This  love  which  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  the 
other  emotions  that  even  the  ecstasy  of  religious  excitement  can 
evoke  it.  The  desire  to  touch,  to  hold,  to  possess.  Hell  holds  no 
fury  like  a  thwarted  passion. 

He  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed.  Beside  it  was  a  small  table  with 
a  reading  lamp  and  his  Bible.  It  would  have  been  easier  had  Hetty 
realized  the  danger,  but  she  was  sublimely  free  from  self-conscious¬ 
ness  and  absorbed  in  the  problem  which  faced  her.  It  was  as  though 
they  were  brother  and  sister  living  together.  There  was  the  small 
tea  tray  on  which  she  sometimes  brought  him  a  cup  of  tea  before 
he  went  to  early  service,  they  had  not  yet  cleared  it  away.  And 
when  he  heard  her  tap  at  his  door — he  could  always  distinguish 
it  from  the  others — he  felt  a  guilty  pleasure,  a  thrill  of  anticipation. 
He  could  not  go  away,  he  could  not  tell  her ;  only  cling  on  to  the 
shreds  of  his  self-respect  and  behave  himself. 

He  was  a  faithful  watch-dog.  Once  or  twice  he  had  caught 
Mercer  hanging  round  the  house.  He  had  seen  to  that ;  for  David 
Mercer  was  a  coward  and  he  was  afraid  of  Bob  Ferrow.  Hetty 
disliked  the  man,  he  upset  the  invalid  ;  that  was  enough  for  the 
time  being,  and  Mercer  had  heard  about  Harry  Dixon,  also  England 
versus  Scotland,  for  the  whole  parish  knew  about  it  now. 

It  was  very  awkward  for  Mr.  Mercer,  for  he  wanted  to  have  a 
little  preliminary  talk  with  Mrs.  Falke  before  launching  his  final 
offensive.  Being  not  altogether  devoid  of  intelligence,  he  kept 
an  eye  on  football  fixtures  and  the  teams  selected  to  play.  With 
the  help  of  a  small  financial  outlay  he  had  discovered  that  Falke 
always  retired  to  bed  at  about  eight-thirty,  and  the  evening  seemed 
a  suitable  time  to  carry  out  his  object,  when  visitors  or  servants 
were  unlikely  to  interrupt.  He  was  waiting  for  Mr.  Ferrow  to  play 
away  from  London — anywhere  with  a  long  train  journey. 

Bob  returned  to  the  dining-room  and  finished  his  coffee.  He 
drank  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  cup  and  burnt  his  lip.  When  he 
came  into  the  room  he  was  ostentatiously  opening  a  clean  handker¬ 
chief.  Hetty  let  it  pass,  but  she  knew  he  had  another  in  his  trousers 
pocket.  Sometimes  he  puzzled  her.  Perhaps  he  was  getting  tired 
of  living  at  the  Laurels  ;  it  couldn’t  be  much  fun  for  him.  Their 
friendship  seemed  to  have  gone  back  a  little  lately. 

“Life’s  rather  sad,’’  she  remarked.  As  it  happened  she  was 
thinking  of  Handley,  but  Ferrow  misunderstood  her  and  his  con¬ 
science  accused  him  of  selfishness.  He  was  allowing  his  own  weak¬ 
ness  to  react  on  her.  His  faith  in  the  power  of  religion  was  strong, 
but  he  was  diffident  about  forcing  it  upon  people.  He  had  waited 
for  Hetty  to  give  him  an  opening,  but  the  opportunity  had  never 
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come.  Handley  had  always  scoffed  at  such  matters  and  they  were 
never  mentioned  at  the  Laurels.  Now,  however,  something — it 
may  have  been  a  defensive  instinct — inspired  him  to  speak. 

"Have  you  ever  been  c  .  .  .  confirmed  ?” 

The  girl  looked  surprised.  "Yes,”  she  said.  "When  I  was 
fourteen.” 

"B  .  .  .  b  .  .  .  but  you  never  come  to  Communion  !  ” 

"No.  There  never  seemed  to  be  time,  so  I  got  out  of  the  way 
of  going.” 

"It’s  a  b  .  .  .  beautiful  service.  P  .  .  .  perhaps  it  might 
m  .  .  .  ake  things  easier.  You  see  Our  Lord  w  .  .  .  was  a  Man 
of  Sorrows  and  ac  .  .  .  acquainted  with  grief,  and  we  d  ...  do 
it  in  remembrance  of  Him.” 

A  deep  flush  spread  over  his  face,  for  he  never  found  it  easy  to 
speak  about  sacred  things.  It  was  now  the  only  item  which  the 
Vicar  could  find  to  complain  about ;  Ferrow  was  excellent  with 
the  men  and  good  in  the  pulpit ;  but,  as  a  visitor,  except  to  the 
sick,  left  much  to  be  desired.  He  once  had  scandalized  the  worthy 
man  by  saying  that  it  was  obtaining  a  cup  of  tea  under  false  pre¬ 
tences.  To  Mary  he  spoke  more  explicitly  :  "You  know,  Mrs. 
Elworthy,  p  .  .  .  people  don’t  1  .  .  .  like  to  have  it  shot  at  them 
unexpectedly  .  .  .  it  m  .  .  .  makes  everybody  unc  .  .  .  com¬ 
fortable.  If  they  d  ...  do  like  it,  they  are  p  .  .  .  probably  so 
good  already  that  it’s  unnecessary.” 

Hetty  was  not  at  all  disconcerted ;  he  could  still  see  the  little 
golden  freckles.  "There’s  plenty  of  time  now,  with  Handley  staying 
in  bed,”  she  observed.  "I’ll  come  with  you  next  Sunday.” 

It  was  more  an  experimental  than  a  devout  response.  Indeed, 
he  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  she  was  merely  doing  it  to 
please  him. 

And  it  had  only  added  another  link  to  the  chain,  for  now  she 
walked  demurely  to  church  by  his  side.  Even  in  the  sacred  act 
he  was  tormented  by  the  rosy  softness  of  her  palm.  Before  he 
approached  her  that  indefinite  scent  of  soap  and  water  tingled  his 
nostrils  and  broke  the  holy  spell.  She  always  smelt  like  a  well- 
kept  baby. 

He  took  refuge  in  his  room  which  served  both  for  repose  and 
labour.  She  called  it  his  “en  tout  cas,"  and  had  an  electric  fire 
installed  so  that  he  could  have  it  on  whenever  he  liked.  Directly 
Falke  retired  to  bed  Ferrow  went  to  his  room,  to  work — as  he  told 
Hetty — and  his  hostess  sat  in  the  drawing-room  sewing.  It  seemed 
a  stupid,  unsociable  business,  but  men  were  funny  creatures. 

And  she  liked  Bob  Ferrow  more  and  more  :  he  was  so  unob¬ 
trusive,  and  Handley  was  always  happy  when  he  was  about  the  house. 
Best  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  fact  that  he  was  so  unobservant ;  when 
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visitors  came  to  see  the  invalid  she  was  always  uncomfortable  now. 
With  Bob  it  was  different. 

Then  came  that  terrible  night.  He  was  asleep,  dreaming.  All 
around  him  was  the  sea,  stretching  in  endless  ripples  to  a  broad 
horizon  tinged  with  gold.  And  like  a  sword  of  fire  a  streak  of  yellow 
flame  shimmered  across  the  surface  of  the  water  and  struck  the 
lonely  rock  on  which  he  stood.  High  above  the  sea  he  was ;  and 
deep  in  the  shadows  it  lapped  to  and  fro.  And  on  the  breeze  was 
borne  a  woman's  cry.  He  looked,  and,  far  below,  could  see  her 
white  and  small  upon  a  ledge  of  slate-grey  rock.  And  ever  and 
again  the  sea  would  come  and  go,  seeking  to  drag  her  down.  Once 
more,  that  cry  !  He  strove  to  move,  but  could  not.  And,  as  he 
gazed,  the  body  slipped  softly  into  the  green  shadows  and  was  gone. 
He  awoke. 

It  was  no  di;eam  !  Hetty  was  calling  for  him.  “Bob  !  Bob  !’’ 

Huddling  into  his  dressing-gown  he  made  for  Falke’s  bedroom. 

The  lights  were  full  on,  and  in  the  centre,  lying  on  the  floor,  was 
the  man.  Beside  him  Hetty  knelt,  wearing  a  thin  white  nightdress. 
She  was  holding  a  piece  of  india-rubber  between  his  clenched  teeth. 

“Dr.  Faraday  warned  me,’’  she  gasped.  “He  told  me  to  get 
something  in  .  .  .  not  to  let  him  bite  his  tongue.  .  .  .  It’s  a  sort 
of  epilepsy.’’ 

“I’ll  hold  on  to  that,’’  said  Ferrow.  “Go  and  get  some  shoes 
and  a  dressing-gown,  you’ll  catch  cold.’’ 

The  girl  went  back  to  her  room,  and  Ferrow  squatted  on  the 
ground  beside  the  sick  man. 

Between  them  they  got  him  back  to  bed,  and  gradually  the  attack 
gave  place  to  a  heavy  stupor. 

“Go  back  to  bed.  Bob.  He’U  be  all  right  now;  I’ll  sit  up  with 
him.’’ 

He  shook  his  head.  “I’ll  make  some  tea,  it’ll  do  you  good.” 

“There’s  a  gas-ring  in  my  room,”  she  said.  “Everything’s 
there — tea  .  .  .  milk  .  .  .  sugar  .  .  .  take  the  water  out  of  the 
bottle.” 

The  light  was  on,  the  bed  tumbled,  just  as  she  had  left  it.  It 
was  still  warm.  The  intimacy  of  it  all !  That  smell  which  he  always 
associated  with  her  body  1  He  trod  softly  for  he  was  on  holy  ground  ; 
he  should  never  have  put  his  hand  on  her  bed.  There  was  a  match¬ 
box  on  the  dressing-table  beside  the  blue  enamelled  hairbrush.  He 
struck  a  match.  There  were  her  clothes  neatly  folded  on  the  chair. 
The  match  burnt  his  finger.  The  pain  brought  him  back  from  the 
fairy-land  of  forbidden  thoughts,  and  he  felt  ashamed. 

The  kettle  began  to  sing  softly ;  then  it  spat  jnaliciously  and 
belched  forth  steam.  He  poured  it  over  the  brown,  shrivelled 
leaves  and  they  expanded  to  its  genial  heat.  A  fragrant  aroma 
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enfolded  him,  banishing  that  other.  He  picked  up  the  tray  and 
went  into  the  next  room. 

The  light  shone  on  the  little  white  hollow  behind  her  ankle. 

“Why  don’t  you  put  on  s  .  .  .  stockings,”  he  asked  fretfully. 
“You  must  be  f  .  .  .  f  .  .  .  fearfully  cold.” 

“No,  Tm  all  right.  There  are  some  sweet  biscuits  in  a  tin  some¬ 
where.” 

Falke  opened  his  eyes.  “M  .  .  .  m  .  .  .  take  .  .  .  control 
toll  .  .  .  b  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  struggle.  ...” 

Hetty  placed  a  cool  hand  on  his  forehead  and  held  it  there.  He 
closed  his  eyes  and  slept. 

She  put  a  finger  to  her  lips.  “Sh  .  .  .  the  other  room.  We 
mustn’t  disturb  him  now.” 

Ferrow  nibbled  a  sweet  biscuit,  capped  with  pink  sugar.  Hetty 
sipped  her  tea  gratefully. 

“It’s  just  the  thing,”  she  whispered. 

“You’ve  got  some  pluck,  Hetty  !” 

“It  was  pretty  awful.  He  looked  so  ghastly.  But  Dr.  Faraday 
had  warned  me  about  it.” 

“I’ll  s  ...  sit  up.  You  c  .  .  .  can  go  to  bed.” 

She  gave  him  her  hand.  “You’re  awfully  good.  Bob,  and  I 
really  am  tired.” 

He  kissed  the  hand.  “Good  night  and  God  b  .  .  .  bless  you.” 


The  next  morning  Bob  Ferrow  went  up  to  Harley  Street  to  see 
Dr.  Faraday.  He  did  not  say  anything  about  it  to  Hetty. 

"Have  you  an  appointment,  sir  ?” 

“N  .  .  .  no,”  he' confessed.  “B  .  .  .  but  I  shan’t  keep  Dr. 
Faraday  long.  I  want  to  ask  him  a  question.” 

“Mr.  Ferrow!”  Some  fresh  development  at  Cedarslake ;  it 
was  a  bad  business  down  there  and  recently  his  taste  for  pretty 
faces  had  become  less  catholic.  Also  this  Falke  business  was  not 
doing  him  any  good  in  the  Profession,  it  was  the  sort  of  thing  people 
misunderstood.  Of  course  he  was  very  sorry  for  Mrs.  Falke,  but 
in  all  probability  she  would  be  well  rid  of  the  fellow  before  long. 

“I’ll  see  him  after  the  next  case.”  The  man  deserved  some  con¬ 
sideration  after  that  match  against  Scotland  ;  besides,  it  was  his 
fault  that  Ferrow  was  involved  in  the  Falke  business  at  all. 

Faraday  experienced  a  feeling  of  disappointment  when  his 
visitor  was  shown  in.  Clerical  attire  is  well-calculated  to  excite 
derision,  with  its  sombre  formality  and  sleek  orthodoxy.  Bob 
Ferrow  had  never  got  used  to  it,  but  his  vicar  would  hear  of  no 
departure  from  tradition. 

He  objected  to  the  tendency  to  depart  from  time-honoured 
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custom.  For  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Elworthy  clothing  was  static ; 
he  deplored  any  flirting  with  its  dynamic  potentialities.  He 
believed  in  corsets — stiff  and  uncompromising — he  didn’t  like  to 
see  bosoms  flopping  about,  it  made  him  uncomfortable.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  him  that  there  is  nothing  fundamentally  indecent 
about  the  female  breast,  that  it  is  a  beautiful  thing,  expressive  of 
all  that  is  sweetest  and  best  in  nature.  He  looked  askance  at 
pyjamas,  and  protested  when  Mary  suggested  wearing  them.  Low 
blouses  and  short  skirts  pointed  the  way  to  perdition.  For  a  clergy¬ 
man  to  wear  a  soft  collar  and  flannel  suit  was  treachery  to  his  calling. 
One  day  such  a  man  would  hear  the  cock  crow  and  realize  that  he 
had  betrayed  his  Master. 

So  Bob  Ferrow’s  collar  chafed  his  short,  muscular  neck  and 
people  were  reminded  of  their  latter  end,  instead  of  all  those  jolly 
things  which  he  wanted  them  to  remember.  And  Cecil  Faraday 
was  disappointed. 

On  many  occasions  Bob  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  school¬ 
master  instead.  But,  always,  his  impediment  deterred  him.  The 
boys  would  copy  him  :  he  could  never  be  impressive.  They  would 
rag  him  and  then  he  would  only  be  able  to  stammer  at  them.  He 
was  too  modest  to  realize  that  a  rugger  international  would  be 
exempt  from  such  juvenile  tyranny,  and  that  the  only  danger  was 
that,  in  an  excess  of  hero-worship,  they  might  try  to  emulate  his 
example  and  stammer  too.  The  whole  class-room  would  rever¬ 
berate  to  a  staccato  tattoo  of  monosyllabic  explosions  with  an  under¬ 
current  of  protracted  sibilation. 

“You  came  to  see  me  about  Dr.  Falke  ?” 

“Yes.  'I  w  .  .  .  wanted  to  know  if  he  is  dangerous.” 

Faraday  shrugged  his  massive  shoulders  :  “I  told  Mrs.  Falke 
that  he  might  become  so.” 

“Then  he  ought  to  b  .  .  .be  shut  up.” 

“It  is  dif&cult.  She  won’t  hear  of  such  a  thing.  After  all, 
such  a  step  must  largely  rest  with  her,  unless  he  becomes  a  pubUc 
danger,  which  is  unlikely.” 

“He  had  a  fit  last  night.  What  is  the  matter  ?” 

“Degeneration  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  if  that  leaves  you  any 
wiser.” 

“Then  he  might  hurt  Hetty  1” 

“Ah!”  The  exclamation  shot  out  unexpectedly.  The  specia¬ 
list  was  annoyed,  he  seemed  to  have  lost  control  a  little  lately.  But 
Mr.  Ferrow  was  obviously  more  concerned  about  Mrs.  Falke’s  safety 
than  Dr.  Falke’s  condition.  It  was  an  intriguing  situation. 

“I  don’t  think  he  is  likely  to  hurt  her.  He  is  getting  weaker. 
But,  of  course,  she  ought  to  know.  I’ll  try  to  see  her  to-morrow 
afternoon.” 
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Ferrow  felt  the  need  of  action.  He  rushed  for  the  door,  shot 
out  into  the  road  and  collided  heavily  with  a  girl  who  was  standing 
on  the  pavement. 

“I’m  aw  .  .  .  awfully  s  .  .  .  sorry,’’  he  apologized.  “I  didn’t 
see  you.’’ 

She  recovered  her  breath  and  looked  at  him.  "Bob  Ferrow,” 
she  exclaimed.  “Why,  I  haven’t  seen  you  for  ages,  not  since  that 
wonderful  May  Week.  Do  you  remember  ?” 

She  gazed  at  him  reflectively.  “You’ve  changed  a  bit  1” 

He  looked  at  the  door.  “Going  in  ?” 

“Yes.  Nunks,  that’s  Dr.  Faraday,  is  taking  me  out  to  lunch. 
But  do  you  remember  that  week  ?” 

“It’s  the  s  .  .  .  sort  of  thing  one  doesn’t  forget.” 

She  rang  the  bell.  “I  wonder  why  you  changed  your  mind,” 
she  laughed.  And  the  door  closed  inexorably  behind  her. 

Did  he  remember  ?  A  kaleidoscope  of  colourful  emotions 
surged  through  his  brain  :  of  services  on  Parker’s  Piece ;  Dick 
Titmus,  her  cousin,  who  for  one  brief  term  had  been  his  friend  ; 
the  men  who  listened  to  his  words  because  he  was  a  Rugger  Blue 
and  a  good  boxer  ;  May  Week  and  the  sunshine  on  the  river  ;  pretty 
girls  in  muslin  frocks ;  and  Cicely,  given  over  to  his  charge  by  her 
graceless  cousin,  so  that  he  could  flirt  with  Rose. 

He  had  given  her  tea  in  his  rooms  overlooking  the  “K.P.”'; 
then,  a  canoe  on  “the  Backs”  in  the  quiet  evening  with  gnats  buz¬ 
zing  and  biting,  and,  all  around,  a  great  billing  and  cooing  of  ardent 
youth.  He  had  punted  her  to  the  races  and  taken  her  to  the 
“Pemmer”  dance,  and  there  she  had  torn  her  frock  and  said,  “damn”. 

It  had  been  the  end  of  love’s  dream.  She  drank  cocktails  and 
said  “damn”,  and  he  was  going  to  be  a  clergyman  !  His  upbringing 
did  not  allow  much  latitude  ;  and  that  was  why  he  did  not  propose. 
There  were  compensations,  for  he  got  his  first  international  cap  the 
following  winter. 

“How  did  you  come  across  him,  Nunks  ?”  Cicely  asked. 

“He’s  living  with  the  Falkes  at  Cedarslake.  But  I  haven’t  met 
him  before,  he’s  always  out — visiting,  I  suppose.  That’s  what 
parsons  do — scones,  weak  tea  and  platitudes.  A  soft  job,  but 
badly  paid  !” 

“If  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  ...” 

“Eh  !  What  ?” 

“When  you  interrupted  me,  I  was  about  to  say  that,  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  that,  I  might  have  been  Mrs.  Robert  Ferrow  by  this  time. 
I  was  awfully  gone  on  him.  And  he  !  Oh,  Nunks  !  Eyes  all 
a-sparkle  with  love  and  that  sort  of  thing,  the  ripple  of  the  river, 
the  drowsy  hum  of  insects,  and  somewhere  in  the  distance  a  gramo¬ 
phone  scraping  out  ‘Roamin’  in  the  gloamin’.  Oh,  Nunks,  it  was 
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ravishing.  But,  of  course,  you  will  reduce  it  to  its  component 
parts — some  commotion  in  the  cells  of  the  sympathetic 
system.” 

‘‘You  think  I’m  too  old  to  appreciate  that  sort  of 
thing?” 

‘‘Old  !”  she  mocked.  ‘‘You’re  just  a  babe  !  A  man  is  as  old 
as  his  arteries.  Pater  says.  Yours  must  be  like  butter,  Nunks. 
Say  they’re  like  butter.” 

‘‘It’s  a  rotten  simile,”  he  objected.  ‘‘But  of  course,  if  it’ll  give 
you  any  pleasure.  On  the  whole  I ’Id  rather  not  .  .  .  too  sugges¬ 
tive  of  fatty  degeneration.  Now  a  kid  glove  .  .  .  that’s  much 
better.  What  do  you  think  of  Bob  Ferrpw  now  ?” 

‘‘Black-beetly — very  black-beetly.  But  his  face  hasn’t  changed 
much.” 

‘‘Would  you  accept  him  now  ?” 

She  puckered  her  face  and  looked  up  at  the  ceiling.  The  man 
watched  her.  ‘‘On  the  whole,”  she  told  him,  ‘‘I’m  sick  of  boys. 
That  ass  Tommy  put  the  lid  on.” 

‘‘In  my  Holy  of  Holies,”  said  Cecil  Faraday,  ‘‘will  I  erect  a  shrine 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Mickly.  There  shall  he  sit  cross-legged  and  vacuous, 
whilst  I  burn  incense  in  his  honour.  I  have  spoken.” 

For  a  moment,  light  as  a  fallen  leaf,  her  hand  rested  on  his 
massive  leg.  ‘‘I  believe,”  she  whispered,  ‘‘that  you  were  in  love 
with  mother,  once.” 

"Yes,”  he  said.  "You  are  very  like  her.” 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

FEAST  OF  AESCULAPIUS 

If  you  have  ever  attended  a  Medical  banquet  you  will  realize  how 
little  doctors  follow  their  own  advice.  Here  is  old  Spooner  who 
spreads  an  atmosphere  of  gloomy  prohibitions  wherever  he  goes — 
get  rid  of  the  frying-pan  ;  never  touch  thick  soups,  sauces  or  con¬ 
diments  ;  alcohol !  My  dear  sir,  afesolute  poison  ;  no  coffee  and, 
if  you  must,  dear  lady,  only  China  tea  ;  tobacco  in  strict  modera¬ 
tion  or  not  at  all.  He  loved  to  tell  people  these  things,  he  rubbed  his 
hands  together  and  gloated  over  his  cringing  victims.  It  was  whis¬ 
pered  that  a  patient  once  kept  a  list  of  all  the  things  he  was  not  to 
eat :  one  morning  he  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  only  article  of  diet 
still  remaining  was  "bird’s-nest  soup”,  and,  as  he  pointed  out  with 
pathos,  he  was  too  emaciated  to  climb  trees.  Such  stories  must, 
of  course,  be  accepted  with  the  proverbial  grain  of  salt,  but  that  had 
been  prohibited  as  weU. 
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Spooner  did  himself  well  at  "dinners”.  He  started  with  cock¬ 
tails  and  wallowed  in  thick  soups  ;  fried  sole  was  his  favourite  fish, 
and  he  smothered  his  meat  with  Worcester  sauce  ;  he  froze  his  gastric 
mucous  membrane  with  Peche  Melba,  and  then  thawed  it 
with  boiling  coffee  and  a  strong  cigar  fortified  with  a  liqueur 
brandy.  Afterwards  he  would  lean  back,  in  his  chair,  whilst  the 
speeches  were  on,  and  think  out  fresh  tortures  for  his  docile 
patients. 

"Nothing  disagrees  with  me,”  he  would  say,  patting  his  distended 
paunch  and  suppressing  with  difdculty  obvious  signs  of  gastric 
discomfort. 

A  solitary  bird,  old  Spooner.  Nobody  liked  him,  and  he  didn’t 
care.  Cecil  Faraday  was  not  pleased  to  see  his  bloated  face  at  their 
table,  for  it  was  the  Hospital  Dinner  and  he  had  been  looking  forward 
to  it.  But  there  he  was,  with  a  vacant  seat  on  either  side  of  him, 
as  usual.  It  was  rather  pathetic.  Faraday  was  a  genial  soul ;  he 
moved  up  one  and  his  two  friends  did  the  same.  Andy  Stern,  the 
Australian,  and  Frank  Burt,  the  K.C.,  were  his  guests.  Spooner 
nodded  to  him,  and  went  on  studying  the  menu,  feverishly  con¬ 
suming  fragments  of  crisp  bread  to  fill  in  time. 

"Good  number  here  to-night,”  said  Faraday. 

“Who’s  the  old  bird  with  the  glass  eye  ?”  asked  Stem,  who  never 
missed  anything. 

"Don’t  be  profane,  that’s  our  Chairman.” 

"You  must  have  a  rotten  ophthalmic  department !” 

"When  he’s  ill  he  avoids  our  staff  like  the  plague.” 

"Ye  gods  !  And  read  his  letters  to  the  Press.  I  thought  from 
the  last  one  that  all  you  chaps  were  sitting  on  little  curly  clouds 
amongst  the  Cherubims,  twanging  golden  harps.” 

"It  should  have  been  lyres,”  interposed  the  K.C. 

Faraday  was  enjoying  himself.  Good,  sometimes,  to  be  able 
to  let  the  tongue  wag  freely,  to  be  able  to  say  exactly  what  you  feel 
about  it  all.  Pretence  is  one  of  the  pitfalls  of  a  doctor’s  life ;  it 
seems  so  necessary,  but  all  the  time  one  wonders. 

How  surprised  Lady  Gidnay  would  be  if  Sir  Francis  Spoof  said 
to  her  ;  "My  dear  lady,  there’s  nothing  whatever  the  matter,  and, 
for  the  love  of  Mike,  use  less  scent  and  a  little  more  soap.  I  don’t 
want  your  money,  I  don’t  want  your  patronage,  the  only  thing  I 
really  want  is  never  to  see  your  simpering,  artificial  face  again.” 
How  hurt,  too,  if  she  knew  that  her  doctor  was  far  more  interested 
in  Bill  Jones,  bed  25,  Gabriel  Ward,  who  was  suffering  from  coronary 
thrombosis,  and,  in  the  intervals  between  the  pain,  was  teaching 
the  famous  specialist  his  new  system  for  spotting  the  winner  of  the 
Grand  National.  Plucky  chap.  Bill  Jones  ! 

Strange  things  one  hears  at  Medical  dinners,  more  especially 
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later  on.  Good  stories,  too,  but  not  for  publication.  One  must 
stretch  sometimes. 

“Did  you  hear  that  yarn  about  old  Dumble  .  .  .  No  !  Yes, 
of  course  it’s  true  .  .  .  The  sly  old  dog  !  .  .  .  They  say  the  old 
girl  can  be  a  perfect  virago  .  .  .  You  ask  Tommy  !  .  .  .  ha  ! 
.  .  .  ha  !  .  .  .  Back  soon  ?  And  just  about  time,  if  all  one  hears 
is  true  !  His  wife  .  .  .  Can’t  think  how  he  got  his  F.R.S.  .  .  . 
Of  course,  he  did  that  work  on  .  .  .  But  they  say  his  ‘lab  man’  did 
most  of  it  .  .  .  ’’ 

The  famous  K.C.  listened  with  great  content.  It  was  his  job 
to  talk ;  good  to  listen  sometimes.  The  same  undercurrent  of 
jealousy  running  through  all  the  professions  !  “None  of  us  escapes 
it,’’  he  reflected  rather  sadly.  “We  only  pretend,  when  we  shake 
hands  and  pat  one  another  on  the  back.’’ 

And,  all  the  time,  old  Spooner  was  gorging  himself,  oblivious, 
regardless  of  the  claims  of  common  courtesy.  After  one  or  two 
friendly  gestures  they  had  given  him  up. 

“You  mentioned  Falke  the  other  day,’’  said  Stern. 

Faraday  was  about  to  reply  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  extraordinary  antics  of  his  next-door  neighbour.  Spooner  had 
stopped  munching,  and,  in  an  effort  to  speak,  was  choking  and 
spluttering  on  the  verge  of  a  seizure. 

Someone  patted  him  forcibly  on  the  back. 

“The  man’s  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  ugh !  .  .  .  quack,’’  he  spluttered. 
“A  damned  quack !’’ 

Burt  put  up  his  monocle  and  surveyed  the  speaker  with  interest : 
he  was  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  “libel”  and  “privilege”.  He 
supposed  a  professional  dinner  was  a  privileged  occasion. 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  him  ?”  Faraday  asked. 

“Yes,”  spluttered  the  irate  gourmand.  “He  got  hold  of  my 
wife  .  .  .  pretended  to  treat  her  .  .  .  some  hocus-pocus  of 
his.” 

Faraday  clicked  sympathetically.  He  had  heard  the  story. 
Mrs.  Spooner,  who  for  years  had  starved  on  a  diet  prescribed  by  her 
husband,  had  been  cured  by  somebody.  So  it  was  Falke  1  One 
up  to  Falke  ! 

Spooner  had  returned  to  his  fleshpots. 

Faraday  winked  at  the  barrister.  “I  expect,”  he  whispered, 
“you  know  the  story  of  the  Scotsman  who  pocketed  his  wife’s  false 
teeth  because  he  caught  her  eating  between  meals.” 

“I’ve  just  remembered  something  about  Handley  Falke  when 
he  was  a  student,”  Stern  resumed.  “It  was  one  day  when  we  were 
doing  skins — a  demonstration  on  vascular  tumours.  Old  Burke 
was  talking  about  treating  a  naevus  by  the  electric  needle  when 
suddenly  Falke  jumped  up  and  pulled  open  his  shirt.  ‘Can  you  do 
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anything  for  that  ?’  he  asked.  Across  the  centre  of  his  chest  wan¬ 
dered  a  great  naevus,  one  of  those  blue  things,  as  big  as  the  palm 
of  your  hand.  Burke  was  rather  taken  aback,  but,  if  I  remember 
right,  mumbled  something  about  leaving  it  alone.  It  was  a  curious 
episode  but  characteristic  of  the  man,  he  was  always  strange  and 
sudden  ;  nobody  knew  what  he  would  do  next.” 

“I’m  afraid,”  said  Faraday,  “that  doesn’t  help  much.  It  can’t 
account  for  his  case  book  anyhow.” 

“People  talk  of  professional  jealousy,”  Burt  interposed.  “But 
one  always  finds  it  difi&cult  to  get  one  doctor  to  give  evidence  against 
another  in  court.” 

Stern  snorted.  “In  court,  yes.  But  they  make  up  for  their 
reticence  outside.  Look  at  our  research  men  !  Chuck  them  a  nice 
tasty  morsel  and  hear  them  growl !  Who  saw  it  first  ?  Who  does 
it  belong  to  ?  Then  they  all  grab  it,  and  tear  it  to  bits.  Away 
they  go,  each  to  his  own  corner  to  gnaw  his  trifle  and  snarl  if  any¬ 
body  comes  near.  And  what’s  the  result  ?  Paper — tons  of  paper — 
as  often  as  not !” 

“And,  Andy  !  Be  fair.  As  I  said  before  you’re  a  ...” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  know  they’re  not  aU  like  that,  only  a  few.  But 
there’s  a  spice  of  truth  in  it,  I  wish  there  weren’t.  It  makes  big 
men  look  so  damned  small.  And  it  isn’t  only  research ;  some  of 
the  clinicians  are  just  as  bad.  I  suppose  each  of  us  wants  to  stand 
on  his  own  dungheap  and  crow.  And  crowing’s  no  good,  for  cocks 
don’t  lay  eggs,  and  hens  do  pretty  well  without  them.” 

“Perhaps  it’s  natural,”  suggested  the  barrister.  “We’re  all 
tarred  with  the  same  brush.  When  Wilks  makes  a  really  telling 
speech  for  the  other  side  I  want  to  tear  his  wig  in  pieces  and  throw 
it  in  the  judge’s  face  ;  even  the  apostles  wanted  to  have  the  front 
seats  in  Heaven.  But,  of  course,  it  doesn’t  pay.  I  suppose  you 
doctors  would  say  ambition  thickens  the  arteries.  The  struggle 
for  the  best  bough  is  an  ancestral  legacy ;  we  can’t  get  away  from 
it.” 

“Have  you  fellows  any  idea  what  you’ve  been  eating  ?”  asked 
Faraday. 

“Not  the  faintest.  One  never  does  at  these  dinners.  Food  is 
just  a  tasty  background  for  all  the  other  good  things.” 

“I  don’t  agree,”  said  Spooner.  “That  sole  was  excellent,  and 
as  for  the  saddle  of  mutton  .  .  .”  He  trailed  off  before  the  baffling 
limitations  of  the  English  language. 

The  speeches  were  dull.  They  generally  are.  To  speak  well 
after  dinner  is  a  gift  of  the  gods  vouchsafed  to  few.  It  requires  a 
good  digestion,  a  seasoned  head,  and  a  ready  wit.  In  the  middle 
of  the  chairman’s  laboured  periods  Cecil  Faraday  realized  that  he 
had  never  noticed  that  naevus  on  Handley  Falke’s  hairy  chest. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 


PATCHES 

A  GIRL,  with  a  painted  face,  went  into  a  shop  in  Oxford  Street. 
“I  want  a  hat-pin.” 

The  man  looked  surprised,  for  her  shingled  head  was  firmly 
wedged  into  a  small  felt  hat.  But  he  rummaged  about  and  found 
a  tray  containing  a  few  antiquated  specimens. 

"Is  this  one  steel  or  aluminium  ?” 

"Steel  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  steel.” 

She  took  it  away  with  her. 


Mr.  Mercer  consulted  his  pass  book.  “Twenty-three  pounds 
ten.”  Something  would  have  to  be  done  about  it. 

Handley  Falke  tried  to  catch  t^ie  specks  which  danced  in  a  shaft 
of  sunlight  passing  from  the  window  to  his  bed.  It  was  no  use.  He 
picked  up  a  sheet  of  paper  and  scribbled  on  it.  Hearing  the  homely 
chink  of  china,  which  heralded  his  breakfast,  he  tore  it  across  and 
slipped  the  pieces  into  the  pocket  of  his  dressing-gown. 


"Can  you  play  for  Harlequins  at  Newport  Saturday  ?”  Mr. 
Ferrow  could.  He  wired  to  say  so.  * 

Life  is  like  that ;  one  only  sees  it  in  patches  ;  a  face  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  a  ship  in  the  glare  of  a  searchlight,  a  tender  episode,  a  vague 
foreboding,  a  vain  regret,  a  little  pain,  the  end. 

It’s  the  links  that  really  matter,  the  power  to  weld  the  scattered 
fragments  into  a  homogeneous  mass.  The  hat-pin,  the  pass-book, 
the  piece  of  paper,  and  the  telegram  are  all  bits  of  a  jig-saw  puzzle. 
So,  too,  the  nasvus  which  Dr.  Faraday  failed  to  notice,  and  the  spray 
of  pink  carnations  which  he  bought  for  Cicely  Titmus.  It  all  depends 
upon  how  you  put  them  together,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  individual 
taste  :  there’s  no  real  need  for  them  to  fit. 

Bob  Ferrow  could  make  nothing  of  it,  for  he  had  always  been 
taught  that  things  must  fit — the  squares  into  square  holes,  the 
circles  into  round  holes.  Then  everything  would  be  nice  and  tidy 
and  we  should  all  go  to  Heaven.  But  since  the  War  (he  always 
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put  it  down  to  the  War)  nothing  seemed  to  fit ;  wise  men  pondered, 
whilst  fools  plunged  and  prospered  ;  saints  were  perplexed  and 
sinners  confident ;  homely  men  married  faithless  wives  whilst 
reprobates,  wearying  of  dissipation,  retired  to  a  life  of  great  domestic 
felicity. 

It  was  all  very  puzzling.  Much  easier  to  play  half-back  for 
England  and  know  that  you  have  four  excellent  three-quarters 
behind  you,  and  that  it  pays  to  tackle  hard  and  low. 

He  pushed  the  telegram  across  to  Hetty.  “I  shall  be  r  .  .  . 
ather  late  ?  You  don’t  mind  ?” 

“No.  Why  should  I  ?” 

For  a  moment  he  was  hurt.  But,  of  course,  it  couldn’t  be  that. 
She  only  wanted  to  show  that  she  wasn’t  afraid.  Plucky  kid  ! 


Mr.  Mercer  was  reading  The  Sporting  Mail ;  most  of  the  ordinary 
daily  papers  would  have  answered  his  purpose  equally  well,  but  he 
couldn’t  be  expected  to  know  that,  for  he  had  never  been  interested 
in  football  before.  On  Saturday  morning  he  found  what  he  had 
been  waiting  for — the  Harlequins  were  taking  a  strong  side  to 
Newport.  He  consulted  an  A.B.C.  The  result  was  satisfactory. 

He  regretted  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  understand  Hetty 
Falke  ;  it  made  things  much  more  difficult.  He  v'ould  have  to  be 
very  cautious,  careful  not  to  go  too  far,  but  far  enough  to  make  her 
show  her  hand.  Of  course,  there  were  those  things  he  had  heard  1 
He  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  had  a  way  with 
women.  After  all,  this  was  only  a  preliminary  move.  Was  it  a 
matter  of  hundreds,  or  thousands,  or  a  paltry  fiver  or  so  ?  He 
hadn’t  the  faintest  idea.  But  he  knew  that  it  was  his  only  market 
and  he  would  have  to  take  whatever  offered. 

In  any  case  he  would  leave  it  until  nine  o’clock,  and  he  must 
have  some  good  excuse  for  his  visit. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

SATURDAY  EVENING 

In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  there  was  no  drawing-room  at 
The  Laurels,  for  Falke  had  named  it  “the  lounge’’.  If  visitors  called 
at  four  o’clock  they  had  tea  there,  so  the  distinction  was  in  name 
only.  That  it  was  unconventional,  like  the  man  himself,  everybody 
recognized.  There  were  two  deep  leather  chairs  suggestive  of  the 
club  smoking-room  ;  an  old  black  bureau  with  secret  hiding-places 
stood  in  the  middle  window.  Hetty  had  introduced  a  comfortable 
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Chesterfield  in  yellow  tapestry  which  harmonized  fairly  well  with 
the  hide  of  the  chairs.  There  was  a  mahogany  card-table,  entirely 
out  of  keeping  with  everything  else,  but  useful  for  cutting  out.  The 
brick  fireplace,  with  chimney  corners,  was  very  modern  and  con¬ 
tained  a  large  electric  fire  with  faked  logs  and  mechanical  flickers. 
The  carpet  was  Persian  and  had  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

It  was  a  long,  low  room  with  three  bay-Avindows  facing  south  and 
opening  upon  the  lawn.  A  sad  jumble  the  room  was.  It  would 
have  disgusted  anybody  more  sophisticated  than  Hetty  Falke.  But 
she  only  remembered  The  Dell  with  its  mercenary  makeshifts  and 
secondhand  atrocities.  This  was  homely  and  practical,  and  a  large 
workbasket  of  artistic  design  had  been  introduced  as  a  concession 
to  her  domestic  responsibilities. 

In  one  corner  was  her  own  chair,  which  Handley  had  given  her 
when  she  was  ill ;  a  chair  with  a  bookrest  fixed  to  a  metal  arm, 
and  screws  for  adjusting  the  sloping  back.  The  sort  of  chair  which 
heralds  extinction.  She  had  cried  when  he  gave  it  her ;  it  was  so 
suggestive  of  permanent  incapacity.  Now  she  rather  liked  it,  with 
a  light  behind  her  left  shoulder  and  all  the  room  subdued  to  mystic 
shadows  which  quivered  in  the  firelight. 

After  Handley  haS  gone  to  bed  she  always  read  in  this  chair — 
sxciting  books ;  detective  stories,  tales  of  youth  and  adventure 
,  .  .  the  youth  she  had  never  enjoyed  and  the  adventures  she  had 
only  dreamed  about. 

At  first  Ferrow  had  stayed  with  her,  reading  or  writing  at  the 
old  card-table ;  but  recently  he  had  gone  to  his  room.  There  was 
ao  need,  she  reflected,  for  it  was  a  time  of  peaceful  quietude,  she 
was  no  chatterbox.  But  perhaps  he  had  to  say  his  sermons  aloud 
so  as  to  overcome  his  impediment.  Wonderful  sermons  they  seemed 
to  Hetty,  for  recently  she  had  felt  the  need  of  comfort :  "Come  unto 
Vie  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden.”  "A  Man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief.”  Always  he  returned  to  such  texts  now,  and  that  seemed 
strange  for  a  young  man.  But  Hetty  was  troubled  and  the  words 
poured  in  healing  streams  over  her  feverish  unrest.  She  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  cling  to  the  faith  which  he  taught,  and  more  and  more  she 
liked  the  man  himself.  There  was  something  clean  and  wholesome 
ibout  him  which  contrasted  .  ,  .  But  no  !  There  was  treachery 
in  such  thoughts. 

To-night  she  could  not  fix  her  attention  on  the  book  before  her. 
What  were  these  emotions  which  stirred  new-born  in  the  deep  places 
Df  her  life  ?  Why  did  she  like  Bob  Ferrow  ?  Why  did  she  hate 
David  Mercer  ?  And,  as  though  in  answer  to  her  thoughts,  the  man 
iimself  stood  before  her. 

He  had  come  in  unaimounced.  It  was  a  small  irregularity  and 
well  worth  the  sum  of  money  outlayed.  Hetty  was  not  suspicious 
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by  nature,  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  there  might  be  a  traitor  on 
her  domestic  stafi ;  but  Mejcer  meant  to  be  even  with  Mr.  Bob 
Ferrow  one  day. 

She  slipped  out  of  her  chair  and  stood  facing  him.  ‘‘How  did 
you  get  in  ?  Why  have  you  come  ?”  she  asked.  “You  mustn’t 
come  here  ;  it  upsets  Handley.”  His  lips  tightened  and  the  white 
teeth  gleamed. 

“My  old  friend  Handley.  .  .  ,  I  can’t  see  a  pal  done  in.  That’s 
why  I  came.” 

“Done  in  !” 

“Yes,  I  thought  we  might  do  something  to  prevent  it.” 

“Won’t  you  sit  down  ?” 

Mr.  Mercer  subsided  into  one  of  the  arm-chairs.  He  knew  these 
chairs  of  old.  They  were  comfortable,  and  there  was  something 
about  the  feel  of  the  smooth  leather  which  gave  him  confidence. 

“How  did  you  know  that  Handley  would  be  in  bed  ?” 

The  girl  was  not  so  simple  as  she  looked. 

“The  Colonel  told  me  ;  up  on  the  links  one  day.” 

The  beady,  black  eyes  refused  to  meet  her  steady  gaze,  and  she 
knew  that  he  was  lying.  The  room  was  hot,  damned  hot !  Con¬ 
found  her — a  mere  chit  of  a  thing,  but  he  was  afraid  of  her. 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “I’m  waiting.” 

He  cleared  his  throat  and  swallowed;  she  could  see  the  prominent 
Adam’s-apple  rise  and  fall  under  his  shaven  chin. 

“It’s  a  woman  he  met  in  Paris  at  a  cabaret.  She  came  to  see  me 
the  other  day.” 

“Why  did  she  come  to  see  you  ?” 

“Because  we  were  both  there  and  she  knew  where  I 
lived.” 

“I  see  ...  go  on.” 

“She  wants  money.” 

“A  great  many  people  do.” 

“But  she  says  she  has  something  to  sell,  something  which  Falke 
may  be  glad  to  buy.” 

“I  see,  then  it’s  blackmail.” 

He  shook  his  head.  “Your  husband  has  too  good  a  name ; 
the  world  respects  him.  A  man  with  such  a  reputation  could  snap 
his  fingers  at  her.” 

He  waited,  looking  at  her  cunningly  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes. 
This  was  the  crucial  point.  Did  she  really  believe  in  her  husband  ? 

“Of  course,”  she  agreed. 

“But  ...” 

“But !  There  can’t  be  any  ‘buts’  for  his  friends.” 

Her  eyes  flashed  ;  she  was  keenly  on  the  defensive.  It  encour¬ 
aged  him  to  go  on. 
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"The  girl  has  evidence.  And,  of  course,  he  is  ill.  It  might 
worry  him."  • 

“That  is  why  you  came — as  a  friend  of  the  family  ?” 

He  nodded  sulkily.  There  was  something  in  her  tone  which 
made  him  uncomfortable.  Certainly  she  was  not  afraid. 

"But  you  have  told  me  nothing  definite  !” 

“That’s  the  difiiculty  ;  it’s  all  indefinite.  But  she  says  she  can 
ruin  his  reputation  as  a  doctor.  He  hinted  to  me  once  that  there 
was  a  woman  who  could  do  him  in.’’ 

"Has  she  any  proof  ?’’  • 

"Yes.  Some  papers.’’ 

"You  seem  to  know  a  good  deal  about  it.” 

"She  thought  I  might  arrange  matters.” 

"How  much  does  she  want  ?” 

Mr.  Mercer  felt  as  though  he  were  in  the  witness-box.  He  had 
not  been  prepared  for  a  detailed  cross-examination  ;  he  had  expected 
tears  and  hysterics.  He  hesitated.  "She  .  .  .  she  thought  you 
might  make  an  offer.” 

"But  probably  it’s  all  lies.” 

"Oh,  no,”  he  assured  her.  "There  is  evidence — good  evidence. 
What  was  that  ?” 

He  looked  fearfully  towards  the  door.  Why  was  the  room  so 
dark  ?  Why  didn’t  she  turn  up  the  lights  ? 

"The  maids  going  up  to  bed,  I  expect.  Then  you  advise  me  to 
pay  ?” 

"In  his  present  mental  condition,  yes.” 

She  came  up  close  to  him.  "Have  you  always  known  this  ?” 

There  was  a  long  pause.  The  clock  ticked.  The  fire  winked. 

"Yes,”  he  said. 

"Liar  !”  She  struck  him  across  the  mouth  with  the  back  of 
her  hand,  and  a  bead  of  blood  trickled  from  his  lip  where  her  ring 
had  cut. 

He  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  she  struck  him  again  twice. 

"Liar  !”  she  repeated.  "Do  you  think  I  ever  believed  there  was 
a  girl  ?” 

In  a  dazed  manner  he  wiped  his  hand  across  his  lip  and  gazed 
at  the  smear  of  blood.  "My  God  1”  he  panted.  "You  shall  pay 
for  this.  You  shall  both  pay  for  this  .  .  .  yes,  and  your  parson 
lover,  you  canting  harlot.” 


They  were  too  absorbed  to  notice  the  door,  which  was  partly 
hidden  by  a  screen.  It  closed  softly  and  Handley  Falke,  wrapped 
in  an  old  silk  dressing-gown,  shuffled  upstairs  again.  He  was  rub¬ 
bing  his  hands  and  chuckling  quietly  to  himself.  His  old  friend 
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David  .  .  .  but  Hetty  was  a  match  for  him  .  .  .  blood  trickling 
down  .  .  .  that  was  good.  But  Hetty  mustn’t  have  all  the  fun. 

He  tiptoed  to  the  wardrobe,  where  his  discarded  golf-clubs  were 
stored,  and  selected  a  heavy  niblick.  But  it  was  rusty,  very  rusty. 
He  shook  his  head  and  returned  to  the  wardrobe  ;  there  was  always 
a  piece  of  emery  paper  in  the  bag.  He  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
and  polished  the  club  until  he  could  see  his  pointed  beard  in  the  blade. 
Then  he  crept  between  the  warm  linen  sheets  and,  clasping  the  club 
in  his  arms,  fell  asleep. 


But  Hetty  sat  on  in  the  room  downstairs  pondering  over  what 
she  had  heard.  Mercer’s  last  vindictive  outburst  had  failed  to 
touch  her,  her  conscience  was  too  clear  and  Ferrow  too  far  above 
so  monstrous  a  charge.  Her  husband,  though !  Much  as  she  mis¬ 
trusted  Mercer  she  could  not  altogether  shut  her  eyes  to  things 
which  she  herself  had  noticed.  They  magnified  themselves  in  the 
reaction  which  followed  her  burst  of  anger ;  those  secret  confabu¬ 
lations  between  the  two  men ;  obscure  hints  which  Mercer  had  let 
fall  from  time  to  time ;  Handley’s  hatred  and  fear  of  the  man ; 
mysterious  money  transactions.  She  seemed  to  be  in  the  toils  of 
some  gigantic  conspiracy.  It  was  a  matter  which  her  loyalty  would 
not  allow  her  to  discuss  with  anyone,  not  even  with  Mary  or  Bob 
Ferrow. 

He  would  be  in  soon  after  twelve.  She  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
go  to  bed,  her  brain  was  too  active.  If  she  stayed  up  they  could 
have  some  tea  together  when  he  came  in  ;  he  would  want  something 
hot  after  that  long  journey. 

CHAPTER  XXX 

WHISPERS 

It  started  as  the  faintest  whisper,  nobody  quite  knew  where  or  how, 
but  possibly  the  Golf  Club  was  responsible.  And  nobody  believed 
it.  They  shook  their  heads  in  vigorous  protest ;  they  went  and  told 
somebody  else  so  as  to  explain  how  preposterous  it  was.  He  had 
been  seen  walking  from  church  with  her  arm  resting  in  his  ;  somebody 
had  been  told  that'  one  of  the  maids  informed  a  friend  that  she  had 
heard  something  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  that  when  he  came  home 
late  from  football  matches  there  were  two  teacups  to  wash  up  in 
the  morning. 

Harry  Dixon  heard  it.  The  man  who  told  him  did  not  go  to 
work  for  a  week.  The  Vicar  heard  it :  he  went  up  to  his  room  and 
prayed.  Mary  heard  it,  said  "stuff  and  nonsense”,  and  dismissed 
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the  matter  as  unworthy  of  further  consideration.  Mrs.  Danbeny- 
Jones  heard  it  and  gave  a  small  and  select  tea-party. 

Nobody  believed  it.  But  the  winter  was  nearly  over,  the  spring 
had  not  yet  come,  and  Cedarslake  was  very  dull. 

Like  most  suburbs,  Cedarslake  had  a  floating  population  ; 
people  floated  in,  and,  when  their  income  increased,  they  floated 
out  again.  Moreover,  the  mobility  of  such  a  population  is  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  stability  of  the  buildings — Cedarslake  was  not 
well  bunt.  After  a  few  months  the  wind  and  rain  began  to  find 
out  the  weak  spots.  The  inhabitants  plastered  up  the  holes,  put 
on  a  slate  or  two,  sold  the  house,  and  moved  on. 

So,  too,  with  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Jones.  They  moved  on.  Jane 
Dobbs  no  longer  called  on  the  good  lady  ;  Nessie  Chatsworth  had 
quarrelled  with  her,  most  unjustifiably,  because  she  had  "forced” 
Dr.  Handley  Falke  upon  her,  to  the  detriment  of  dear  Doctor 
Simmons  ;  Maisie  Ebley  was  gushing  and  dimpling  in  the  States. 
The  Admiral  and  the  Colonel,  in  a  spirit  of  rare  camaraderie,  had 
called  her  a  .  .  .  but  what  they  called  her  is  of  no  concern. 

With  considerable  foresight  she  had  subscribed  liberally  to  the 
funds  of  the  church,  and  thus  anchored  herself  securely  to  the  one 
fixture  in  the  place.  She  did  not,  however,  invite  Mary  to  her 
party  ;  but,  as  Christian  names  or  their  equivalents  were  used,  it 
was  probably  a  very  intimate  affair.  Judging  from  the  conver¬ 
sation  there  were  present :  Ida,  Babs,  Flo,  Mandy  and  Diddles. 

The  social  life  of  Mrs.  Danbeny- Jones  had  evidently  fallen  into 
its  second  childhood,  for  Babs  was  a  stout  matron  in  the  early  fifties, 
with  a  white,  round,  flabby  face  ;  and  Diddles  was  a  hairy  spinster 
with  a  bass  voice.  None  of  them  had  lived  very  long  at  Cedarslake, 
but  Mrs.  Jones  had  scooped  them  up  and  brazed  them  together  into 
a  happy  family. 

Babs  was  the  guest  of  honour,  and  she  sat  on  the  right  of  her 
hostess  where  she  could  get  at  the  cakes.  She  loved  sweet  things, 
as  she  was  fond  of  telling  people.  Mrs.  Jones  pushed  the  cake-stand 
further  away  with  a  surreptitious  movement  of  her  foot,  for  she 
wanted  to  get  on  with  the  business. 

“Now,  dear,”  she  said  briskly,  as  the  last  mouthful  of  the  third 
cake  disappeared,  "tell  them  all  about  it.” 

With  a  sigh  Babs  wiped  away  the  crumbs  which  adhered  to  her 
red  lips  and  gave  forth  her  usual  preamble  ;  "Of  course,  it  isn’t 
true,  it  couldn’t  be.  She’s  such  a  model  wife  and  .  .  .” 

"Of  .course  it  isn’t,”  everybody  agreed  impatiently.  "But  do 
get  on,  dear.” 

"My  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  one  of  my  maids  told  me.  A  friend  of  hers, 
a  nice  girl  from  Yorkshire,  whose  father’s  a  baker  ...  or  was 
it?  ,  .  .” 
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“Yes,  dear,  do  get  on  with  it.” 

“Well,  she  said  that  one  night  she  heard  something,  so  she  got 
up  and  went  downstairs.  The  light  on  the  first  landing  was  up  .  .  . 
Oh  !  But  I  forgot  to  tell  you  ;  Hetty  Falke  doesn’t  sleep  with  her 
husband,  she  sleeps  in  the  next  room.  Well !  The  girl  came  down¬ 
stairs  and  she  heard  voices  in  Mrs.  Falke’s  bedroom.  The  door  of 
Mr.  Ferrow’s  room  was  open  ...  he  wasn’t  there.  Oh  !  I  forgot 
to  say  he  always  sleeps  with  his  door  open.  She  listened  .  .  .” 

“Yes  !”  Every  eye  was  glued  on  the  speaker. 

“They  were  having  tea  together  !” 

“Do  you  think  it’s  true  ?”  asked  Mandy  hopefully.  “Perhaps 
Dr.  Falke  was  having  tea  too.” 

“There  were  only  two  cups.  Both  with  sugar  at  the  bottom. 
Dr.  Falke  doesn’t  take  sugar.” 

“That’s  fairly  conclusive,”  said  Diddles,  and  her  chin  twitched 
as  though  a  fly  were  tickhng  her.  She  always  twitched  when  she 
was  excited. 

“I  expect  she’s  lying,”  Flo  objected.  “They  generally  do.” 

“So  do  I,”  Ida  agreed  with  charitable  insincerity.  Her  cook 
had  just  given  notice. 

With  judicial  impartiality  Mrs.  Jones  gave  her  decision.  “No  ! 
It’s  a  great  blow  to  me,  but  people  don’t  make  up  things  like  that. 
It’s  all  too  obvious.  .  .  .  I’m  sorry  for  the  dear  Vicar.” 

The  others  were  not  interested,  they  did  not  go  to  church.  It 
was  not  fashionable.  “Oh,  these  men !”  Babs  simpered.  And 
her  eyes  closed  in  a  reverie  obviously  devoted  to  incidents  in  her 
career  connected  with  her  apostrophe. 

Flo  broke  the  delicious  silence.  “I  believe  religion  makes  them 
worse.  There  were  the  Bacchanalia,  when  they  danced  without  any 
clothes  on  ;  and  I  remember  once  hearing  that  a  midnight  service 
makes  one  very  frisky.” 

“Flo  !  Flo  !”  Mrs.  Jones  was  afraid  of  her  guests  getting  out 
of  hand,  for  she  had  a  reputation  to  maintain.  “The  question  is, 
what  are  we  to  do  about  it  ?  In  a  way  it’s  worse  happening  up 
there ;  you  remember  all  that  scandal  about  The  Dell.  And  right 
under  her  husband’s  nose,  so  to  speak  !” 

Mrs.  Jones  was  a  woman  of  action  ;  she  did  not  beheve  in  letting 
things  slide.  The  following  morning  she  called  on  the  Vicar.  She 
would  have  preferred  to  have  him  alone,  but  obviously  Mary  had 
no  intention  of  going  unless  she  was  obliged  to  do  so. 

“Do  you  want  to  see  Cyrus  alone  ?”  she  asked. 

Mrs.  Jones  realized  that  if  she  said  “yes”  her  motives  might  be 
misinterpreted. 

“Of  course  not.  Indeed,  it’s  a  matter  which  concerns  us  all 
equally.” 
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There  was  a  menace  in  her  tone.  The  Vicar  began  to  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable.  The  woman  always  rather  frightened  him.  Mary  resumed 
her  interrupted  work  .  .  .  snip  .  .  .  snip  .  .  .  there  was  almost 
a  challenge  in  the  way  she  did  it. 

Mrs.  Jones  plunged  :  "It’s  about  Mr.  Ferrow  and  Hetty  Falke,” 
she  began. 

"Ah  ...  I”  The  Vicar  had  drawn  a  deep  breath.  Snip  ! 
Mary  had  cut  a  hole  which  was  not  required. 

"Do  you  mean  this  nonsense  which  is  going  round  the  parish  ?’’ 

Mary  laid  down  her  scissors.  There  was  a  new  note  in  his  voice  : 
he  didn’t  sound  complacent.  Good  ! 

Mrs.  Jones  heard  it  too  ;  she  coughed  Apologetically. 

Mr.  Elworthy  took  off  his  glasses  and  polished  them  carefully. 
Then  he  wedged  them  firmly  on  his  nose  and  glared  at  his 
visitor. 

"I  have  it  from  a  very  reliable  source.” 

"Have  what  ?”  he  asked  irritably.  Mary  went  on  sewing. 
Cyrus  would  manage  this  all  right. 

Mrs.  Danbeny- Jones  took  out  a  green  bottle  of  smelling-salts 
and  sniffed  at  it. 

"He  goes  to  her  bedroom  in  the  middle  of  the  night.” 

"How  do  you  know  ?” 

"One  of  the  maids  ...” 

"Ah,”  interrupted  the  Vicar.  "One  of  the  maids  !  Then  it 
must  be  true.” 

Mary  was  about  to  intervene,  but  her  husband  had  not  finished. 
He  got  out  of  his  chair,  and  posed  in  his  favourite  attitude  before 
the  fire,  with  his  left  hand  under  the  coat-tail. 

"I  don’t  believe  it.” 

‘•‘But  .  .  .  my  dear  Vicar  ...” 

"And  when  I  say  I  don’t  believe  it,  I  mean  that  I  don’t  believe 
the  filthy  interpretation  you  have  seen  fit  to  put  upon  what  was 
probably  a  perfectly  innocent  episode.” 

Mary  was  feeling  proud  of  Cyrus. 

"Probably  she  wanted  help  with  her  husband.  That  was  why 
he,  most  unselfishly,  went  there.” 

Mrs.  Jones  sniffed,  partly  in  scorn  and  partly  in  self-pity. 

"I  know  Ferrow  well,  very  well  indeed.  And  I  would  trust  him 
(he  felt  round  for  an  apt  comparison),  I  would  trust  him  -with  my 
own  wife ;  .  .  .  and  anyhow  I  know  him  ■too  well  to  listen  to  the 
gossip  of  scullery-maids  and  salacious  scandalmongers.” 

Mary  wanted  to  clap.  It  was  such  a  glorious  ending.  He  was 
very  red  in  the  face,  beads  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  brow,  his 
small  insignificant  nose  refused  longer  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of 
presbyopic  lenses,  it  shot  them  off  in  triumphant  vindication.  He 
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caught  the  glasses,  as  they  fell,  and  waved  them  threateningly  in 
the  face  of  his  parishioner. 

“A  scandal !  That’s  what  you  are.  Madam,  a  scandal  to  the 
parish  !” 

"I  think,”  said  Mary,  "you’d  better  go.”  And  Mrs.  Danbeny- 
Jones  went,  as  quickly  as  her  portly  figure  would  allow. 

The  Vicar  coUapsed  like  a  burst  balloon  ;  he  sat  down  in  a  chair, 
mopped  his  forehead  and  blew  his  nose.  "I’m  sure  I  can’t  think 
what  came  over  me,”  he  murmured. 

“You  were  splendid,”  Mary  told  him.  "Simply  splendid.” 
But  Mary  realized  that  it  wasn’t  aU  going  to  be  quite  as  simple  as 
that.  Nature  has  implanted  in  her  civilized  children  a  capacity 
for  taking  pleasure  in  the  weaknesses  and  misfortunes  of  others. 
It  is  the  root  of  gossip  and  scandal.  The  best  of  us  has  it  hidden 
away  somewhere,  with  the  other  things  of  which  we  are  ashamed, 
-in  that  cupboard  where  we  keep  our  skeletons.  But  here  and  there 
it  peeps  out  and  gibbers  at  us.  A  famous  man  is  ill  or  facing  serious 
disaster,  perhaps  even  prison ;  we  don’t  want  it  to  happen — of 
course  we  don’t !  And  that  ugly  face  peeps  out :  we  push  it  indig¬ 
nantly  back  again.  "I  hope  he’ll  get  well.”  "I  hope  he  won’t  be 
convicted,”  we  lie,  rather  pathetically.  But,  if  he  does  get  well,  if 
he  isn’t  convicted,  it  won’t  be  nearly  as  exciting. 

And,  most  of  all,  unregenerate  man  loves  to  detect  signs  of  weak¬ 
ness  in  those  who  profess  high  ideals.  It  is  the  same  spirit  which 
makes  a  small  child  clap  its  hands  with  joy  when  the  infallible  Ellen 
has  tripped  and  deposited  the  Crown  Derby  tea-set,  in  fragments, 
upon  the  drawing-room  carpet.  What  a  glorious  smash  !  Who 
does  not  know  the  thrUl  ?  A  clergyman  with  a  prostitute,  a  judge 
in  the  dock,  a  professor  who  splits  his  infinitives,  a  drunken  doctor, 
a  bankrupt  millionaire  !  These  are  the  high-lights  which  illuminate 
the  peaks  of  journalistic  effort. 

Mary  knew  all  this  and  she  felt  sorry  for  Bob  Ferrow. 

It  took  four  days  for  the  canard  to  travel  from  Mrs.  Jones’s 
tea-party  to  Mr.  Bob  Ferrow’s  ears.  He  was  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  effect  it  might  have  upon  his  work,  and  the  fact  that  Hetty 
was  involved.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  went  straight 
to  the  Vicar  and  asked  his  advice.  It  was  quite  likely,  it  seemed  to 
him,  that  the  good  man  would  take  it  badly ;  for  he  had  probed  a 
deep  distrust  in  the  game  of  football,  and  had  not  realized  the  clean¬ 
sing  power  of  an  International  Cap. 

The  Vicar  quickly  reassured  him,  for  he  was  yet  in  a  healthy 
glow  from  his  bout  with  Mrs.  Jones,  and  had  not  had  time  to  cast 
a  critical  eye  upon  the  parochial  aspect.  He  advised  Bob  to  do 
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nothing,  to  treat  the  whole  matter  with  the  contempt  it  merited. 

"The  contempt  it  merited  !”  That  rather  hurt ;  for  Bob  loved 
Hetty  Falke,  and,  according  to  the  teachings  of  his  Master,  he  had 
already  committed  adultery  with  her  in  his  heart.  Judged  by  such 
a  standard  the  scandal  did  him  no  injustice,  it  did  not  merit  contempt, 
it  was  a  righteous  condemnation  of  his  conduct.  But  to  the  girl 
it  was  grossly  unfair.  What  was  he  to  do  about  it  ?  If  he  went 
away,  he  left  Hetty  at  Falke’s  mercy  ;  if  he  stayed  he  only  exposed 
her  to  fresh  calumny.  And  for  several  days  Falke  had  been  in  the 
grip  of  one  of  his  restless,  irritable  moods. 

To  his  surprise  Hetty  herself  referred  to  the  matter.  "I  feel 
rather  responsible,”  she  volunteered. 

"Responsible  ?” 

"Yes.  Do  you  think  I  have  no  friends  ?  The  sort  of  friends 
who. retail  the  local  gossip,  and  watch  to  see  how  you  take  it.” 

"I’m  f  .  .  .  fearfully  sorry.” 

"There’s  no  need  for  you  to  be.  It’s  really  a  little  private  ven¬ 
detta  ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  things  I  can’t  quite  make  out.  You 
see,  we  owe  all  this  to  Mr.  Mercer.” 

“David  Mercer  !” 

"Yes.  I  sent  the  housemaid  away  this  morning,  but,  before 
she  went,  she  told  me  that.  Even  his  tools  don’t  love  him  very 
much.  He  was  paying  her  to  spy.  There’s  some  mystery  about 
his  friendship  with  Handley.  I’ve  always  rather  wondered.  Per¬ 
haps  I  ought  to  have  told  you  on  Saturday.  He  came  in,  when  you 
were  away,  and  tried  to  find  out  how  much  I  would  be  willing  to 
pay  for  some  secret  which  involved  my  husband.” 

Ferrow  clenched  his  fist.  “I’ll  g  .  .  .  go  a  .  .  .  and  see  him,” 
he  said  impulsively. 

She  put  out  her  hand.  "No.  It’ll  only  make  more  trouble. 
The  girl’s  gone  now.  But  you  must  go  away  ;  it’s  not  fair  to  let 
you  risk  your  reputation  in  our  private  quarrel.  A  scandal  of  this 
sort,  however  foolish,  will  hurt  your  work.” 

She  looked  him  squarely  in  the  face  and  he  turned  away. 
"Foolish  1”  He  could  feel  the  hot  blood  burning  his  neck.  Slowly 
it  spread  upwards :  nothing  could  stem  that  tell-tale  tide.  It 
flowed  over  his  broad  forehead  to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair. 

And  the  girl  trembled.  In  a  blinding  flash  of  revelation  she 
read  his  secret. 

"Bob  !”  she  said,  imploringly.  "Bob,  I’m  sorry.” 

She  turned  and  went  towards  the  window. 

He  dug  his  face  into  his  muscular  hands — a  fool  who,  even  for 
love,  could  not  keep  his  secret. 

She  walked  back  to  him  and  put  a  hand  on  his  head.  "Bob  !” 
She  tried  to  speak;  but  her  voice  was  a  long  way  off.  "Bob  !” 
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But  what  could  she  say  ?  That  he  must  go,  and  go  quickly.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  be  said.  Her  mind  kept  going  back  to  little 
things  she  had  noticed  ;  it  was  all  her  fault,  for  she  had  treated 
him  as  a  boy.  She  should  have  realized  that  he  was  twenty-four. 
Twenty-four  !  The  same  age  as  she  herself. 

"Forgive  me,  Hetty,”  he  besought  her.  "I  ...  I  never  meant 
you  t  ...  to  know.  I  tried  to  p  .  .  .  play  the  game.  Things 
just  happened.” 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  "Good-bye,"  she  whispered. 
"We  can  neither  of  us  forget,  for  trouble  is  a  bond,  and  friendship 
a  living  flame.”  Her  voice  trembled.  "Go,”  she  implored.  "Oh, 
do  go.” 

He  stumbled  from  the  room,  and,  as  the  door  closed,  the  girl 
stretched  out  her  hands  in  mute  entreaty  to  a  God  who  seemed  very 
far  away. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

MY  OLD  FRIEND  DAVID 

Like  a  child  Handley  Falke  was  interested  in  the  new  man.  He 
was  tall,  and  straight  and  narrow — altogether  unlike  Bob  Ferrow. 
He  wasn’t  a  visitor,  for  he  had  his  meals  alone  ;  he  wasn’t  a  servant, 
for  he  slept  on  the  first  floor  in  the  small  room  just  across  the  passage. 
But  he  was  a  helpful  sort  of  person.  When  the  buttons  ran  away 
and  you  couldn’t  catch  them,  when  they  slipped  round  corners  and 
twisted  sideways,  he  was  not  a  bit  perturbed.  He  just  tweaked 
them  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  put  them  into  the  right 
places.  Stout  fellow  !  Handley  felt  that  they  would  get  on  very 
well  together.  He  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  he  put  away 
things  :  scissors,  razors,  knives,  bootlaces,  ties — ^he  was  always 
searching  for  things  to  put  away.  One  day  he  came  across  the  golf 
clubs  in  the  corner  of  the  wardrobe  ;  he  put  these  away  too.  That 
might  be  awkward  if  he  wanted  .  .  .  But  he  never  wanted  anything 
long  now. 

If  only  he  could  tell  his  old  friend  David  about  that  Saturday 
evening.  It  would  be  amusing  to  watch  his  face,  see  it  become 
white  and  damp.  Then  he  would  try  to  explain — he  was  good  at 
explanations,  was  David.  It  would  be  quite  easy,  for  Mercer  still 
had  his  old  lodgings,  and  Friday  had  always  been  visiting  day  for 
Bessie,  because  the  landlady  did  her  shopping  on  that  evening. 
Good,  to  have  trained  the  memory  so  well!  Friday  .  .  .  Friday.  .  .  . 

But  there  was  the  man.  He  must  watch  him  carefully  ...  or 
he  might  interfere. 
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At  dinner  that  evening  he  asked  Hetty  about  it.  “Where  is 
the  man  ?”  He  never  referred  to  him  by  his  name. 

“He  has  his  supper  now,  dear,  so  that  he  can  help  you  when  you 
want  to  go  to  bed.” 

Dr.  Falke  felt  a  warm  glow  of  gratitude,  to  Hetty,  to  the  man, 
to  David  Mercer,  to  the  whole  world  :  it  tingled,  it  warmed  his 
heart,  it  expanded  until  the  whole  room  was  a  rosy  ball  of  genial 
fire.  Not  the  fire  that  scorches  and  burns,  just  the  gentle  glow  which 
warms  the  hands  and  stimulates  the  imagination,  with  a  ruddy 
reflection  on  the  white  ceiling. 

It  would  be  quite  easy  for  him  to  get  away  from  Hetty  if  the  man 
was  safe. 

He  grinned  at  her  with  a  vacant,  animal  contortion  which  always 
terrified  her.  She  was  often  afraid  now.  It  meant  that  he  was 
thinking  those  terrible,  secret  thoughts  which  he  never  put  into 
words. 

He  was  playing  with  his  knife — a  blunt  thing  of  rustless  steel — 
tapping  on  the  table  with  it  .  .  .  tap  .  .  .  tap  .  .  .  tap.  Very 
gently  she  took  it  from  his  hand  and  substituted  a  spoon.  Splendid  ! 
Splendid  1  It  twinkled  in  the  light,  he  could  see  his  face  in  it,  long 
and  lean  or  shprt  and  squat,  just  as  he  pleased.  He  could  mould 
his  destiny  in  that  spoon  ;  stand  on  his  head,  or  upright  as  a  grena¬ 
dier.  It  would  do  whatever  he  commanded.  He  put  out  his  tongue: 
obediently  his  image  obeyed  his  direction.  He  grimaced  and  his 
image  mocked  him. 

He  hurled  the  spoon  into  the  fireplace. 

It  could  not  go  on  ;  Hetty  knew  that  now.  Next  week  she  would 
see  Dr.  Faraday  and  try  to  arrange  something — perhaps  a  nursing- 
home  which  took  mental  cases. 

The  man’s  name  was  Ralph  Barton.  He  was  a  Plymouth  Brother 
and  had  been  a  Registered  Male  Nurse  for  ten  years  ;  but  never 
before  had  he  “struck  a  rummier  cove”  than  Dr.  Handley  Falke. 

As  he  pointed  out,  with  some  pathos,  it  was  his  job  to  humour 
his  patients,  but,  when  it  came  to  submitting  to  a  series  of  intensive 
and  humiliating  medical  examinations,  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
keep  the  rules.  Dr.  Falke  had  examined  his  chest  and  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  what  he  found.  Mr.  Barton  had  submitted 
to  this  as  it  only  involved  unbuttoning  his  shirt,  taking  a  few  deep 
breaths,  and  saying  “ninety-nine”  many  times,  in  a  bass  voice.  He 
felt  that  his  tactful  acquiescence  was  in  keeping  with  the  best  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  nursing  profession.  A  further  request  to  remove  his 
trousers  he  had  tactfully  evaded  by  telling  the  invalid  that  they 
were  rivetted  on.  He  threw  it  out  in  desperation,  and  hoped  for 
the  best.  Falke  was  impressed  and  not  to  be  outdone.  “Per  .  .  . 
prolapse,”  he  said.  “B  .  .  .  ad,  very  bad.  Always  rivet  p  .  .  . 
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prolapses  to  the  back  teeth  .  .  .  great  invention  .  ,  .  make 
millions.” 

For  the  moment  Mr.  Barton  had  escaped. 

On  the  following  day  the  doctor  asked  to  look  at  his  throat. 
Mr.  Barton  showed  it.  He  had  a  capacious  mouth  and  a  fine  set 
of  teeth. 

"They  must  come  out — all  of  them,”  said  Falke  with  conviction. 
Mr.  Barton  closed  his  mouth  with  promptitude,  and  put  the  invalid 
to  bed.  Things  were  getting  on  his  nerves.  Falke  was  helpless 
in  his  hands  and  did  not  resent  such  masterful  attentions ;  some¬ 
times  it  was  good  to  let  other  people — strong  people — do  things 
for  you.  He  was  like  a  baby  yielding  to  the  rough  ministrations 
of  a  clumsy  nurse.  A  sponge  in  the  mouth,  some  soap  in  the  eye, 
mere  trifles,  to  be  blinked  or  howled  away  without  any  real  ill- 
feeling.  After  Friday  he  would  rest,  but  he  must  see  David  Mercer 
first. 

Each  day  he  asked  Hetty  ;  "Is  this  Friday  ?”  It  did  not  cause 
her  any  surprise,  for  nothing  he  did  now  could  really  surprise  her. 
One  day  she  said,  "yes.”  They  were  at  lunch  ;  it  would  be  difficult 
to  remember  all  the  afternoon.  He  took  out  his  handkerchief  and 
twisted  it  idly  between  his  fingers  ;  he  blew  his  iv)se,  and  put  it 
back  again.  He  plucked  irresolutely  at  his  beard.  ...  It  was 
Friday,  he  must  remember  .  .  .  Friday  .  .  .  David  Mercer.  .  .  . 

All  the  afternoon  he  was  busy  with  his  scraps  of  paper ;  they 
helped  him  to  remember.  He  tore  them  up.  So  !  Mr.  Mercer. 
So  I 

At  dinner  he  was  too  excited  to  eat  his  food  properly.  Bits  of 
meat  he  swallowed  whole,  he  dropped  fragments  on  the  floor,  chunks 
of  bread  he  crammed  into  his  pockets.  And  all  the  time  he  watched 
Hetty ;  but  she  wasn’t  looking.  Long  ago  she  had  realized  that 
she  must  not  look  or  she  could  never  carry  on.  For  now  he  was 
little  better  than  an  animal,  and  soon  it  would  be  worse.  She  had 
read  it  all  in  one  of  his  books  and  her  heart  rebelled.  It  was  a  heavy 
penalty  to  pay. 

By  a  quarter  to  eight  they  had  finished  dinner,  and  Hetty  went 
out,  leaving  him  alone  to  smoke  his  cigar.  Sometimes  he  smoked 
in  the  lounge,  sometimes  in  the  dining-room  and  sometimes  he 
pulled  the  cigar  to  pieces  and  went  up  to  his  bedroom  to  wait  until 
Barton  came  to  put  him  to  bed. 

This  evening,  after  a  few  minutes,  she  heard  him  going  upstairs. 
Her  responsibilities  and  trials  for  another  day  were  over  ;  he  would 
not  come  down  again,  he  never  did.  He  had  never  attempted  to 
leave  the  house  after  dark  and  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  did 
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not  occur  to  her.  Sufficient  that  for  one  evening  she  had  escaped 
his  maudlin  embraces,  that  she  had  not  to  submit  to  his  touch. 

The  house  was  quiet ;  the  servants  in  the  kitchen,  and  Barton 
enjoying  a  well-earned  relaxation  in  his  room. 

Falke  went  into  his  bedroom  and  banged  the  door  ;  then  very 
quietly  he  opened  it  again.  He  put  on  a  pair  of  bedroom  slippers, 
shuffled  out  on  to  the  landing,  and  listened.  The  house  was  quiet. 
Excellent !  Stealthily,  clinging  to  the  banisters,  he  crept  down¬ 
stairs.  In  the  hall  he  stood  once  more  and  listened.  He  turned 
towards  the  front  door  ;  then,  shaking  his  head,  sidled  down  the 
passage  leading  to  the  garden  entrance.  The  handle  turned  smoothly 
and  he  felt  the  night  air  cool  on  his  face.  Splendid  !  Splendid  ! 

At  the  gate  into  the  road  he  paused  irresolute.  What  was  it  he 
wanted  to  do  ?  He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  some  papers 
rustled.  Ah  !  His  old  friend  David  Mercer. 

As  he  padded  along  the  silent  road,  hatless,  in  his  thick  felt 
slippers,  pictures  flashed  through  his  empty  mind  like  the  scenes  on 
a  film.  He  saw  the  Medical  School  in  Belfast,  students  hurrying 
to  the  lectures,  the  vast  examination  hall.  He  saw  Paris  with  its 
busy  streets  ;  the  Seine  broad  and  silent,  dark  and  mysterious  with 
yellow  lights  shimmering  on  its  oily  surface.  Hark  !  Was  that  a 
splash  ?  And  ever  by  his  side  was  David  Mercer,  driving  him  on, 
encouraging  him. 

Who  was  that  ?  A  face  beneath  a  street  lamp,  a  fleshless  wraith 
— Simon  Flint,  the  miser  .  .  .  Hetty’s  father.  “She  won’t  get  my 
money."  But  he  died  .  .  .  just  too  soon.  Dead  he  was,  over  the 
border  which  divides  the  secret  ways  of  life  from  the  revealing 
eye  of  death.  He  knew.  Everyone  would  know  some  day  in  that 
spirit  world  where  nothing  is  hidden.  All  around  him  were  eyes 
.  .  .  the  sky  was  full  of  them  .  .  .  and  they  knew.  But  here 
.  .  .  none  .  .  .  only  David. 

He  fumbled  through  his  pockets.  What  was  it  ?  He  had  for¬ 
gotten  something — something  important. 

It  was  a  long  way  to  Mercer’s  rooms,  much  longer  than  it  used 
to  be.  Bessie  !  The  slut !  But  she  was  a  clever  one  ;  she  had 
done  her  best,  gone  to  see  David  on  Fridays. 

He  must  be  nearly  there  now ;  just  round  the  corner  by  the 
grocer’s  shop.  A  mean  man,  David  !  He  could  afford  to  do  better 
than  that.  But  it  was  a  long  way,  a  very  long  way. 

That  was  the  door,  number  66.  But  he  must  rest ;  it  would 
never  do  for  his  old  friend  to  see  him  like  this.  It  was  a  street  of 
shops.  He  chose  a  convenient  recess  and  sat  down  and  watched 
the  house.  Mr.  Mercer  had  the  front  room  on  the  first  floor.  There 
was  a  light  in  the  window.  “Excellent!  Excellent!” 

Suddenly  the  yellow  oblong  which  he  was  watching  so  intently 
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became  dark.  The  light  had  gone  out.  Anxiously  he  watched 
the  front  door. 

Slowly  it  opened  and  a  white  face  peered  out,  the  light  from  the 
street  lamp  gave  it  an  unearthly  pallor.  It  was  a  girl.  She  looked 
fearfully  up  and  down  the  street,  then  quietly  she  slipped  out  and 
hurried  away,  glancing  back  over  her  shoulder  from  time  to  time. 

Dr.  Falke  chuckled  ;  he  rubbed  his  hands  together.  Friend 
David  up  to  his  old  tricks  ! 

He  crossed  the  road  and  opened  the  door.  The  light  was  on  in 
the  hall ;  for  a  moment  he  stood  dazed  and  uncertain.  What  had 
he  come  for  ?  He  looked  around  searching  for  something ;  but 
his  mind  refused  to  hold  the  problem. 

He  shuf&ed  slowly  up  the  stairs. 

The  bedroom  door  stood  open.  He  could  see  the  bed,  shimmering 
whitely  against  a  dim  background,  and  a  gleam  of  light  reflected 
in  the  oval  mirror.  He  opened  quietly  the  sitting-room  door  and 
the  darkness  seemed  to  rush  at  him,  pushing  him  backwards  on  to 
the  landing.  Instinctively  his  hand  went  to  the  switch  and  the  room 
was  flooded  with  light.  But  it  was  empty. 

A  wave  of  self-pity  overwhelmed  him.  It  was  always  like  this 
with  David,  he  had  always  managed  to  get  away.  And  he  was 
tired.  What  was  he  doing  here  when  he  should  have  been  in  bed  ? 
He  threw  himself  down  in  a  chair  to  wait  for  someone  to  come  and 
undress  him. 

Something  arrested  his  attention.  Like  a  child  his  interest 
was  aroused,  for  there  was  a  white  object  on  the  ground  just  behind 
the  table.  He  stooped  to  get  a  better  view.  It  looked  like  .  .  . 
He  crawled  across  the  room  on  his  hands  and  knees.  A  face  was 
staring  up  into  his  with  glazed  eyes  and  a  bloody  froth  oozing  from 
half-open  mouth. 

Suddenly  he  laughed.  Blood  again !  But  Hetty  mustn’t 
have  all  the  fun  !  He  lifted  the  heavy  arm  and  it  fell  back  again 
with  a  dull  thud,  he  fumbled  with  the  body  and  his  hand  struck 
against  a  small,  hard  object  protruding  from  Mr.  Mercer’s  waist¬ 
coat.  He  hurriedly  drew  away  his  hand  ;  it  was  red  and  sticky. 
He  wiped  it  on  his  trousers. 

A  great  anger  surged  through  his  brain,  that  someone  should 
have  robbed  him  of  his  great  revenge.  Always  he  had  intended  to 
do  this  to  David  Mercer  ;  and  now  it  was  too  late. 

There  were  voices  in  the  hall — men’s  voices  and  then  a  woman 
spoke.  Hetty ! 

Feverishly  he  plucked  at  the  weapon.  It  yielded  and  came 
away  in  his  hand. 

They  were  on  the  stairs. 

“So  1  David  Mercer  !  So  !’’ 
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And,  as  the  door  was  flung  open,  he  plunged  the  weapon  into 
his  enemy’s  throat. 


They  had  followed  him  quickly,  for  Hetty  had  heard  the  garden 
door  close.  In  his  room  Barton  found  the  light  on,  his  discarded 
slippers  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  a  slip  of  paper  with  writing 
on  it.  David  Mercer  !  Hetty  knew  where  he  had  gone.  Constantly 
it  had  been  her  fear  that  he  would  go  to  Mercer. 

On  the  way  a  policeman  had  joined  them.  So  there  were  three 
witnesses  to  testify  that  Handley  Falke  killed  David  Mercer. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

DR.  FARADAY  HAS  A  SHOT 

"For  God’s  sake  breathe  properly,’’  said  the  small  man.  He  was 
short  and  peppery,  his  face  was  lined  and  weatherbeaten,  he  swore 
at  his  patients,  anathematized  the  nurses,  cursed  his  clerks,  and 
made  merry  hell  with  the  Committee.  But  everybody  loved  him. 

If  a  nurse  at  the  hospital  was  ill  she  always  sent  for  Clifford 
Badderley ;  if  the  students  wanted  a  chairman  for  one  of  their 
sports  clubs  they  asked  him  ;  deserving  charities  made  him  a  hobby. 
He  never  had  any  money,  he  never  had  any  leisure,  and  he  was  a 
thoroughly  happy  man. 

He  was  only  a  type,  for  there  are  many  Badderleys  in  the  medical 
profession  :  men  who  ride  straight,  across  rough  country  ;  men  who 
abhor  humbug ;  men  who  season  a  rich  humanity  with  a  spice  of 
caustic  humour.  You  can  trust  them.  The  facile  smile,  the  melli¬ 
fluous  period,  the  omnipotent  pose,  went  out  of  fashion  with  frock- 
coats  and  top  hats. 

"Breathe  properly,"  he  repeated. 

The  big  man  opened  his  mouth  and  inhaled  mournfully. 

"Now  out !  Don’t  hold  it,  man  !’’ 

The  big  man  obeyed  with  surprising  docility.  He  could  have 
eaten  the  other. 

"Now  say  ninety-nine." 

"Nine  .  .  .  ty  .  .  .  nine.” 

"Again  .  .  .  deeper.” 

"Nine  .  .  .  ty  .  .  .  nine.” 

"Now  shut  your  mouth.”  The  small  tyrant  waded  in  to  the 
attack.  He  tapped  his  victim  smartly  on  the  collar-bone.  He 
covered  the  vast  surface  with  amazing  agility. 

All  the  advantage  was  on  his  side  and  he  knew  it.  For  even 
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Cecil  Faraday  could  not  look  dignified  with  the  firelight  trembling 
on  his  pink  creases  and  his  hands  spasmodically  clutching  at  his 
trousers  to  prevent  them  from  slipping  down.  He  looked  like  a 
nice,  wholesome,  plump  baby. 

"Sic  transit  gloria  mundi"  he  murmured. 

“That’ll  do.  You  can  dress  up  now,”  snapped  the  other. 

Cecil  Faraday  obeyed  with  alacrity  whilst  his  friend  lit  a 
cigarette.  “Now,”  he  said,  “perhaps  you’ll  condescend  to  explain. 
You  come  to  me  and  ask  for  a  thorough  examination ;  you  say 
there’s  nothing  wrong ;  you’re  in  the  devil  of  a  funk.  \^at’s  it 
all  about  ?” 

Faraday  buttoned  up  his  silk  shirt. 

“Is  it  a  question  of  Life  Insurance  ?” 

“No.  I’m  carrying  all  I  can  afiord  with  this  income  tax.”  * 

“Then,  what  the  ...” 

“Am  I  all  right  ?” 

“Fit  as  a  fiddler.” 

“Heart  ?” 

“Sound  as  a  bell.” 

“Fatty  ?” 

“I  shouldn’t  say  it  was  sound  if  it  were.” 

“Lungs  ?” 

“Fit  for  a  Marathon.” 

“Tummy  ?” 

“Cecil !  Cecil !  Can  you  doubt  it  ?” 

“Ought  I  to  slim  ?” 

“My  dear  fellow,  you’re  as  God  made  you.  Be  thankful  for  that.” 

“Would  you  call  me  old  for  my  age  ?” 

The  small  man  stroked  his  nose  reflectively.  They  were  both 
on  the  staff  of  the  same  hospital,  and  always  he  had  regarded  Cecil 
Faraday  as  a  perfect  example  of  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 
To-day  he  was  beginning  to  doubt  his  own  judgment. 

His  friend  was  wrestling  with  his  tie  before  an  inadequate  mirror. 
“Why  the  devil  can’t  you  make  proper  arrangements  for  your 
patients  to  dress  ?”  he  grumbled. 

Suddenly  Clifford  Badderley  had  an  inspiration.  “What’s  her 
name  ?”  he  asked.  (His  eye  had  been  caught  by  the  neat  button¬ 
hole  which  adorned  the  coat  so  carefully  disposed  over  the  back 
of  a  chair.) 

The  big  man  positively  blushed.  “I  don’t  suppose  she’ll  have 
me ;  but,  if  I’m  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  I  mean  to  have  a  shot. 
But  she’s  rather  young.” 

Badderley  patted  his  hand.  “The  girl’ll  be  damned  lucky,  who¬ 
ever  she  is.  You’ve  a  healthy  body  and  a  mind  which  doesn’t  need 
a  periodical  spring  cleaning.  Best  of  luck  !” 
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“Thanks.” 

“And,  if  I  were  her  father,  Tld  spank  her  if  she  refused  you.” 
“I  don’t  think  John’ld  do  that.” 

“Oh,  ho  I”  said  Clifford  Badderley,  M.D. 


For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Cecil  Faraday  felt  afraid  of  John 
Titmus.  Various  emotions  had  compounded  to  cement  their  long 
friendship.  They  had  competed  for  the  Lennox  prize  at  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  Faraday  had  won.  Then,  for  a  time,  their  ways  had 
parted,  for  John  was  a  born  surgeon  and  his  friend  hated  the  knife. 
Then  Janet  came  into  their  lives.  All  the  natural  advantages  were 
with  the  handsome  physician,  but  John  had  won.  For  a  year  or 
two  it  separated  them  ;  Faraday  felt  it  too  keenly  to  fret  the  raw 
wound  by  continued  association  with  the  girl  he  loved. 

Then,  gradually,  they  had  drifted  together  again  and  he  had  found 
the  friendship  not  unbearable.  As  they  all  got  older  he  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  place  in  their  home  circle  which  enabled  him  to  transfer  to 
their  child  some  of  the  affection  he  felt  for  Janet.  She  was  an  attrac¬ 
tive  kid,  and  naturally  he  spoilt  her  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  But 
Janet  was  a  wise  mother  and  she  kept  an  eye  on  them  both. 

As  the  child  got  older  something  came  between  them ;  she  grew 
up  too  quickly  and  too  blatantly,  she  manifested  tendencies  which 
rather  frightened  him.  She  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Thomas  Mickly 
and  his  soul  revolted.  Then  Janet  had  asked  for  his  help,  and,  in 
the  giving,  he  was  lost.  From  the  ashes  of  her  tempestuous  youth 
had  arisen  a  replica  of  his  old  love. 

Twenty-five  years  !  A  chasm  which  surely  scarcely  love  could 
bridge.  If  only  he  could  feel  the  drag  of  those  years  and  purge  his  folly. 
But  now  he  thrilled  once  again  to  the  call  of  youth ;  it  was  tugging 
at  his  heart-strings  and  urging  him  on  to  this  delicious  madness. 

And  to-night  he  was  to  dine  there  ! 

But  he  was  afraid  of  John — cold,  cynical,  precise.  How  could 
he  explain  it  all  to  John  ?  Once  his  friend  had  expounded  to  him 
his  philosophy  of  life.  “The  greatest  joy  of  life,”  he  said,  “is  to  be 
found  in  restraint  and  self-control.”  Ye  gods  ! 

What  could  he  say  to  such  a  man  ?  Would  it  be  better  to  appeal 
to  Janet  first  ?  Unreasonably  enough,  his  soul  revolted,  for  he 
felt  guilty  of  apostasy.  Then,  too,  he  might  suffer  the  ultimate 
humiliation  of  refusal,  after  he  had  cleared  away  all  primary  obstacles. 

He  was  healthy  physically,  sound  in  wind  and  limb  ;  Badderley 
had  told  him  so.  But  that  didn’t  make  any  difference  to  the  hard 
fact  that  he  was  a  budding  specialist  when  Cicely  was  a  baby  at 
Janet’s  breast. 

“His  deserts  are  small,  that  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch  to  gain 
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or  lose  it  all.”  Somewhere,  once  upon  a  time,  he  had  sung  that  at 
a  “smoker”.  A  jolly,  rollicking  love  sung,  and  they  had  encored  it. 

But  how  did  one  do  that  sort  of  thing  ?  Nowadays  chaps  never 
asked  her  parents  first.  That  was  an  old-fashioned  idea,  so  he  had 
been  told.  A  fellow  just  took  the  girl  to  the  buffet,  gave  her  an 
ice  or  something,  and  said  :  “What  about  a  spot  of  marriage,  old 
thing  ?”  To  which  the  damsel  would  reply  :  “Don’t  be  a  fathead, 
Tony,  and  I  want  another  ice.”  Or  :  “Get  married,  old  bean  ? 
Yes,  let’s  1” 

That  made  it  much  more  difficult.  For,  if  he  asked  John,  he 
stamped  himself  as  a  back-number  right  away. 

How  would  they  work  a  thing  like  that,  on  the  stage  ?  That 
might  help  if  his  imagination  was  keen  enough.  It  would  certainly 
be  after  dinner  over  a  glass  of  port.  Yes,  ginger- wine  would  never 
do.  The  baronet  would  be  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  the  suitor 
on  his  right.  And  candles  on  the  table,  a  top  light  would  destroy  the 
mellow  harmony  of  the  scene.  And  they  would  be  smoking  cigars. 
No  I  Not  with  vintage  port.  But  a  smoke  always  helped  matters. 

“John,”  he  might  say,  by  way  of  an  introduction,  “do  you  think 
I  look  my  age  ?”  A  good  start,  but  probably  John  would  be  bored 
and  not  think  anything  about  it  at  all. 

Or  could  he  try  the  effect  of  a  surprise  ?  “How  would  you  fancy 
me,  old  chap,  as  a  son-in-law  ?”  In  all  probability  John  would 
think  it  an  excellent  joke  and  start  telling  him  a  good  after-dinner 
story  about  a  mother-in-law. 

Or  a  direct  attack  ?  “John,  I’m  in  love  with  Cicely  and  want 
to  marry  her.  Have  you  any  objection  ?”  John  was  a  stout  man, 
he  might  have  an  apoplectic  fit,  for  he  was  essentially  practical, 
with  strong  views  on  most  subjects.  You  couldn’t  have  your  pros¬ 
pective  father-in-law  throwing  fits  all  over  the  dining-room  table. 
Worse  still,  he  might  change  the  subject  and  talk  of  senile  dementia 
and  things  like  that. 

Then  there  was  this  craze  for  eugenics.  Would  he  say  it  was 
race  suicide,  and  babble  about  May  and  September — perhaps  even 
December,  if  he  was  feeling  very  bad  about  it. 

But  possibly  something  would  have  prepared  him  for  the  shock. 
Cicely  had  been  very  sweet  lately,  almost  as  though  she  were  feeling 
her  way  towards  a  new  conception  of  him.  She  had  given  up  calling 
him  “Nunks”  ;  said  that  nobody  did  that  sort  of  thing  now,  she 
should  call  him  by  his  Christian  name.  There  simply  weren’t  such 
things  as  uncles  and  aunts,  except  on  birthdays.  But  she  had  never 
started  :  it  was  generally  “old  thing”,  or  “my  dear”,  in  a  maternal 
sort  of  way. 

Once  or  twice  he  had  caught  Janet  looking  at  them  in  a  specu¬ 
lative  manner,  and  wondered  what  she  was  thinking.  Of  course, 
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if  Janet  suspected  anything,  it  might  simplify  matters.  "To  gain 
or  lose  it  all.”  Well !  The  sooner  the  better  ! 

It  was  not  a  very  successful  dinner-party  ;  rather  suggestive 
of  that  other  one  he  remembered  so  well.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  if  he  had  not  thought  so  much  about  it  beforehand. 

Sir  John  and  Janet  had  their  work  cut  out  to  keep  the  conver¬ 
sation  going,  for  Faraday  said  little  and  Cicely  nothing  at  all.  She 
was  altogether  lovely  and  desirable ;  her  dress  was  a  blue  colour 
again,  but,  this  time,  it  didn’t  shimmer  with  stars  but  looked  as 
though  it  had  been  powdered  with  silver  dust.  The  minx  !  She 
knew  how  well  blue  contrasted  with  the  pink  and  white  of  her  skin. 
To  look  at  her  made  him  feel  like  Methuselah.  And  then  he  caught 
a  smile,  a  little  private  smile  which  nobody  could  share.  He  felt 
better  after  that. 

At  last  the  men  were  alone  together,  exactly  as  he  had  pictured 
it.  The  baronet  sipped  his  port  and  watched  the  white  ash  of  his 
guest’s  cigar  growing  longer  and  longer. 

"All  right  ?”  he  asked. 

"Excellent.  Splendid  condition.” 

The  port  was  finished.  Faraday  struck  a  match  and  held  it 
towards  his  friend. 

"The  first  time,”  said  John  Titmus,  "that  I  ever  saw  your  hand 
tremble.” 

There  was  no  reply. 

"Come  on,”  he  encouraged.  "Get  it  off  your  chest.” 

A  broad  smile  spread  over  Cecil  Faraday’s  face.  "John,  you  old 
rascal,  how  did  you  guess  ?” 

"Janet  told  me.  If  she  hadn’t,  the  girl’s  eyes  would  have.” 

"Then  .  .  .  you  think  ...” 

"Think,  man  !  Do  you  call  yourself  a  psychologist !” 

"And,  you  don’t  mind  ?” 

"Do  you  take  me  for  a  fopl  ?”  asked  Sir  John  Titmus,  Baronet. 

There  was  a  tap  at  thedoor.  "Dr.  Faraday  wantedon  the  phone,  sir.” 

In  two  minutes  he  was  back  again,  but  he  was  no  longer  smiling. 

"Got  to  go  out,  John.  There’s  trouble  down  at  Cedarslake, 
and  they  want  me  at  once.” 

His  companion  nodded.  "A  doctor’s  life,”  he  said,  "is  like  that.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

AFTERWARDS 


The  message  had  been  sufficiently  urgent  to  break  the  spell,  for 
murder  had  been  done  and  Handley  Falke  was  the  murderer. 
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As  the  car  sped  through  the  darkness,  Faraday  reviewed  the 
history  of  this  singular  case.  Was  he  to  blame  for  not  insisting  on 
more  stringent  measures  ?  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  man’s 
complaint,  no  reasonable  doubt.  But  always,  when  he  had  visited 
him,  the  patient  had  behaved  with  moderation  and  restraint, 
indeed,  his  diagnosis  rested  very  largely  upon  the  history  of  the 
case. 

In  dealing  with  insanity  a  doctor  is  in  a  cleft-stick.  He  has  to 
consider  the  patient,  he  has  to  consider  the  friends  ;  and,  all  the 
time,  he  must  remember  that  behind  his  decision  may  lurk  an  action 
for  damages  before  a  hostile  and  unreasonable  jury.  It  is  not 
strange  that  men  like  Cecil  Faraday  prefer  not  to  act  in  a  hurry. 

Hetty  Falke  had  always  emphasized  her  husband’s  docility  and 
opposed  any  suggestion  of  added  restraint.  In  the  circumstances 
it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for  him  to  adopt  any  other  course. 
He  had  sent  down  a  male  attendant  only  a  few  days  ago — a  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  man.  But,  behind  all  his  sophistry,  the  specialist 
knew  that  he  had  always  feared  something  of  this  sort.  One  never 
could  be  certain  of  such  cases.  Probably  the  girl  knew  a  good  deal 
more  than  she  had  told  him,  for  she  was  determined  to  keep  the 
invalid  at  home. 

As  arranged,  he  drove  straight  to  The  Laurels.  The  house 
looked  dark  and  deserted  from  the  road,  except  for  a  light  in  the  hall. 

He  rang  the  bell.  A  door  opened  and  a  hesitating  step  came 
slowly  and  fearfully  in  answer  to  his  summons.  A  white  face  peered 
at  him.  ‘‘Yes  !”  the  girl  said.  “What  do  you  want  ?’’ 

“I’m  Doctor  Faraday.’’ 

The  look  of  tense  apprehension  relaxed.  “Mrs.  Elworthy  said 
she  was  expecting  you,  sir.’’ 

Faraday  opened  the  door  of  the  lounge  and  went  in.  Mary 
Elworthy  was  sitting  by  the  fire.  “I’m  so  glad  you  could  come. 
A  terrible  thing  this  !’’ 

“Where  is  Mrs.  Falke  ?’’ 

“Upstairs.  I  made  her  go  to  bed.  She’s  not  fit  to  do  anything.’’ 

“What  happened  ?’’ 

“I’ll  send  for  Barton,  he  saw  it  all.’’ 

She  rang  the  bell  twice  and  the  man  came  in. 

“How  did  he  give  you  the  slip  ?’’ 

Barton  was  on  the  defensive ;  his  bread  and  butter  depended 
upon  his  work.  A  suicide  is  bad  enough,  but  a  murder,  terrible. 
“I  was  off  duty,  sir,  Mrs.  Falke  ...” 

“I  didn’t  ask  you  if  you  were  on,  or  off  duty  !  I  merely  want  to 
know  how  he  got  out.” 

“It  was  after  dinner,  sir.  He  pretended  to  go  up  to  his  room 
.  .  .  banged  the  door.  Then  he  slipped  downstairs  and  went  out 
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by  the  side  entrance.  He  had  never  attempted  to  go  out  after 
dark  before.” 

"What  happened  then  ?” 

"Mrs.  Falke  discovered  that  he  had  disappeared  and  called  me. 
She  guessed  where  he  had  gone.  We  followed  as  quick  as  we  could, 
but  were  just  too  late.” 

"How  did  he  kill  him  ?” 

"A  hat-pin,  sir,  a  thing  like  a  dagger.  We  can’t  think  where  he 
got  it.  Stabbed  twice  ;  once  over  the  heart  and  then  in  the  throat. 
We  saw  him  do  it.” 

"Thank  you.  Barton.  That’ll  do.” 

"I  hope,  sir,  that  no  blame  attaches  .  .  .” 

"No,  no  !  He  took  us  all  in.  I  should  hardly  have  thought 
that  he  would  have  been  strong  enough  now.” 

Barton  closed  the  door  with  infinite  care.  It  was  like  a  house 
of  the  dead.  Everybody  crept  about  on  tip-toe  and  whispered  ; 
sounds  were  muffled  ;  stairs  creaked  a  thin,  ghostly  warning  ;  clocks 
tolled  like  passing  bells ;  the  wind  sighed  in  the  empty  chimney. 

"Would  you  like  me  to  see  Mrs.  Falke  ?” 

Mary  got  up.  "Yes,”  she  said.  "She  wanted  to  see  you.” 

They  went  upstairs. 

A  whiff  of  eau-de-Cologne,  a  shaded  light  by  the  bed,  a  white 
figure  with  pleading,  haunted  eyes,  eloquent  of  that  empty,  hopeless 
grief  which  follows  intense  emotion. 

He  knew  what  those  eyes  meant.  She  blamed  herself  for  what 
had  happened. 

He  took  her  hand.  "It’s  my  fault,”  he  said.  "I  should  have 
insisted.” 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  never  told  you  the  truth.  I  was  afraid  to.” 

"You  did  what  love  dictated.”  His  voice  was  very  gentle. 

She  shivered  and  buried  her  face  in  the  pillow. 

Mary  put  an  arm  round  her  with  a  gesture  of  infinite  compassion. 
Words  were  no  use. 

Suddenly  the  girl  sat  up  in  bed.  "His  work,”  she  said.  "Noth¬ 
ing  can  alter  that  .  .  .  can  it  ?” 

It  was  as  though  she  were  clinging  desperately  to  all  that  re¬ 
mained. 

He  patted  her  gently  on  the  shoulder.  "No,  nothing  can  alter 
that.”  And  he  thought  of  the  case  book  of  Handley  Falke. 

They  went  down  again  and  he  wrote  a  prescription.  "A  sleeping 
draught.  I  expect  you  can  get  it  made  up  somewhere.  Give  it 
her  directly  it  comes,  and  stay  with  her.” 

Mary  took  the  slip  of  paper.  "They  want  you  down  at  the 
police  station.  Bob  Ferrow’s  there.” 
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The  most  cheerful  thing  about  a  police  station  is  the  fire.  Gener¬ 
ally  there  is  a  good  fire.  For  the  rest  it  is  a  thing  of  cold  comfort, 
a  place  of  uncompromising  polished  desks,  deal  benches,  brown 
linoleum  and  pewter  ink-pots.  Large  policemen  pick  up  their  capes 
and  wander  out  into  the  night,  whilst  others  wander  in,  removing 
their  equipment  as  they  come.  It  is  like  a  beehive  populated  by 
sedate  bluebottles. 

When  Dr.  Faraday  arrived,  the  Sergeant  was  engaged.  He  was 
a  large  genial  man  with  a  red  face  and  a  prominent  wart  on  his  cleft 
chin.  In  front  of  him  was  standing  a  small,  agitated  lady.  Her 
trim  velour  hat  was  awry,  and  wisps  of  grey  hair,  protruding  here 
and  there,  bore  testimony  to  the  urgency  that  had  driven  her  from 
the  comforts  of  home. 

She  had  lost  her  dog.  His  name  was  "Pongo”,  and  he  was  a 
most  intelligent  dog.  Apparently  Pongo,  having  concluded  his 
modest  repast  of  chicken,  had  basely  deserted — run  away.  Had 
anyone  brought  him  to  the  police  station  ?  No  !  But  she  had 
heard  that  the  police  always  collected  stray  dogs.  Even  ordinary 
dogs,  and  Pongo  was  no  ordinary  dog.  With  exemplary  patience 
the  Sergeant  listened  to  her. 

"Had  the  dog  the  owner’s  name  and  address  on  its 
collar  ?’’ 

"No  !  Pongo  had  a  beautiful  ruff.  He  never  wore  a  collar. 
Out  in  the  road  he  wore  harness,  with  a  plate  giving  sundry  details 
required  by  the  law  of  the  land.  But  indoors,  nothing.  As  he  had 
run  away  from  indoors,  there  was  no  name  and  address.  The 
‘Inspector’  would  understand  that  she  w'as  not  to  blame.” 

The  "Inspector”  quite  understood. 

"And,  wouldn’t  it  be  possible  to  send  a  policeman  to  look  for 
Pongo  ?” 

No,  he  couldn’t  do  that,  but  would  let  her  know  directly  he 
heard  anything. 

She  dived  into  a  reticule  she  was  holding  and  produced  three 
sweet  biscuits.  "Would  he  be  so  very  good  as  to  give  them  to  the 
little  dog  directly  he  was  brought  in  ?  He  was  so  shy  with  strangers.” 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  hurried  away. 

The  Sergeant  shrugged  his  massive  shoulders.  "It’s  mostly 
like  that,”  he  said.  "Life  is  full  of  tragedy.” 

"I  was  asked  to  come  here  to  see  Mr.  Ferrow.” 

The  Sergeant  pointed  with  his  pen  to  an  adjacent  room.  "He’s 
waiting  in  there,  sir.” 

Ferrow  was  sitting  on  a  bench  in  front  of  a  small  fire  which,  from 
time  to  time,  belched  out  yellow,  sulphurous  fumes.  He  seemed 
too  preoccupied  to  notice  the  inconvenience.  As  the  door  opened 
he  looked  round,  with  a  dazed  expression,  and  stood  up. 
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"I’m  glad  you  c  .  .  .  could  come,”  he  said.  "Have  you  seen 
Mrs.  Falke  ?” 

“Yes." 

"How  is  she  ?” 

"Mrs.  Elworthy  is  with  her.  It  has  been  a  terrible  experience. 
She  is  trjdng  to  rest.” 

"B  .  .  .  but  it’s  worse,  far  worse  than  that  1  They  found  some 
papers  in  Mercer’s  pocket  ...  I  heard  them  talking  about  it.  If 
Hetty  hears  ab  .  .  .  out  those  p  .  .  .  papers  it  will  kill  her.” 

“If  they’re  important  she’s  sure  to  hear  about  them  at  the  trial.” 

The  small  athlete  faced  his  companion  grimly.  "She’s  not  going 
to  hear.  That’s  why  I  w  .  .  .  wanted  to  see  you.  She  must  be 
too  ill  to  come.  She’s  n  .  .  .  not  allowed  to  give  evidence  against 
her  husband,  so  ...  so  they  can’t  make  her  come.” 

"But  the  defence  ...” 

“There  can’t  be  any  defence  except  that  he’s  mad.  They  won’t 
want  her  for  that ;  we  can  d  .  .  .  do  all  that’s  nec  .  .  .  necessary.” 

"But  what  are  these  papers  ?” 

"I  only  heard  a  word  here  and  there ;  but  I  don’t  b  .  .  . 
believe  ...” 

The  specialist  held  up  his  hand  :  "Never  mind.  Better  not  say 
anything  if  you’re  not  certain.” 

For  some  reason  he  was  afraid  to  hear  any  more ;  the  bits  of 
the  puzzle  were  coming  together  too  quickly. 

"Have  they  taken  Falke  away  ?” 

"No.  But  old  S  .  .  .  Simmons,  the  police  surgeon,  saw  him. 
He  says  he’ll  have  to  go — probably  to  Braxton  Gaol.” 

"I  expect  I  ought  to  see  him  if  they’ll  let  me.” 

The  Sergeant  made  no  objection.  As  Falke’s  medical  adviser 
it  was  quite  in  order. 

As  they  entered  the  cell  the  prisoner  came  forward,  with  a  smile. 
"My  old  friend  Simpson  just  c  .  .  .  ailed,”  he  told  them.  "Says 
.  .  .  change  of  air  .  .  .  overwork.” 

Suddenly  a  look  of  horror  came  into  his  eyes  and  he  staggered 
backwards  :  "Take  it  away  !  Take  it  away  !”  he  implored.  He 
looked  at  his  hands.  They  were  white  and  clean.  It  seemed  to 
please  him.  "Not  sleeping  well  .  .  .  bad  dreams  .  .  .  very  bad 
d  .  .  .  reams !” 

“Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?”  Faraday  asked. 

The  question  seemed  to  surprise  him.  “No,  I’m  all  right  .  .  . 
Tired  .  .  .  The  man  will  put  me  to  bed.” 

They  went  out,  and  the  cell  door  clanged  with  ominous  finality. 
The  Sergeant  tapped  his  forehead,  significantly. 

“Surely  they  w  .  .  .  won’t  t  .  .  .  try  him,”  said  Ferrow. 

“Criminal  responsibility  is  a  tricky  business,  I  expect  they  will.” 
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The  telephone  bell  rang  insistently.  The  Sergeant  grabbed  the 
receiver ;  “Yes  .  .  .  Oh !  .  .  .  Don’t  mention  it,  ma’am.’’ 

He  put  down  the  instrument.  “Pongo,”  he  told  them,  “is 
under  the  dining-room  table,  asleep.’’ 


But  Dr.  Faraday  did  not  sleep  weU  that  night.  The  last  twelve 
hours  had  been  too  crowded  with  excitement.  He  thought  of 
Clifford  Badderley  with  his  stimulating  geniality ;  he  thought  of 
John  Titmus  and  realized  that  he  had  misjudged  him  ;  he  thought 
of  the  little  private  glance  Cicely  had  thrown  him  across  the  table  ; 
he  thought  of  Hetty  Falke  ;  and  then  he  tried  resolutely  to  think 
of  sheep  going  through  a  gate.  He  began  to  count — ^fifty-four  .  .  . 
fifty-five  .  .  .  Hetty  Falke  must  never  find  out  .  .  .  But  what  was 
the  use  ?  .  .  .  Some  day  she  was  sure  to  .  .  .  ninety-eight  .  .  . 
ninety-nine  .  .  .  “say  ninety-nine’’  .  .  .  “Louder,  man !’’... 
But  not  yet ;  that  was  the  important  thing  ...  A  hundred  and 
five  ...  a  hundred  and  six  .  .  .  damn  the  sheep  !  That  parson’s 
wife  would  help  .  .  .  She  looked  a  good  sort  ...  A  bad  business 
this,  to  have  got  involved  in  !  He  was  always  getting  involved  in 
things.  And  now  he  was  going  to  get  married  !  A  hundred  and 
eighty-two  ...  a  hundred  and  eighty-three  ...  No  need  for 
New  Zealand  lamb  in  England  if  one  slept  badly  enough.  Why 
did  people  buy  foreign  meat  ?  Economy,  he  supposed,  even  when 
there  was  no  need  to  economize  .  .  .  Women  were  like  that  .  .  . 
The  last  sheep  flicked  its  tail  .  .  . 

Buzz — Buzz  .  .  .  z  .  .  .  He  grabbed  the  telephone.  It  was 
broad  daylight. 

“Hullo  !’’ 

“Hullo  !  Cis  speaking.  Would  you  like  to  propose  by  tele¬ 
phone,  old  thing  ?’’ 

“No  !  Too  old-fashioned,  and  I  want  to  go  to  sleep.’’ 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

ACTIONS  AND  REACTIONS 

He  proposed  on  the  following  day,  and  was  duly  accepted.  It 
did  not  quite  come  up  to  his  expectations,  for  he  was  sensitive  to 
external  impressions  and  preoccupation  damps  things  down,  like 
the  mute  on  a  fiddle.  He  felt  older  than  usual,  and  at  a  time  when 
he  wanted  all  the  youth  he  could  muster.  Indeed,  Cicely  too  was 
inclined  to  play  the  melody  of  love  in  a  minor  key,  for  the  tragedy 
touched  them  both. 
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Possibly  for  this  reason,  he  introduced  the  subject  with  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  age.  "I’m  forty-seven,”  he  began. 

"I  know.” 

"Then  you  will  realize  that  when  I  am  seventy  you  will  still 
be  a  comparatively  young  woman.” 

She  played  with  her  fingers,  mathematics  was  not  her  strong 
point.  "Forty-five !” 

"Yes.  A  woman  is  stUl  young  at  forty-five  !  I  shall  be  old 
and  crusty  ...” 

"And  bald,”  she  added  to  encourage  him. 

"You  already  know  what  I  am  going  to  ask.” 

"Don’t  be  impetuous,  old  thing.” 

"Don’t  stand  over  there.  You’re  too  far  off  for  me  to  do  this 
job  properly.” 

She  came  and  sat  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  so  that  she  could  look 
down  on  him. 

"You  ought  to  be  on  your  knees,”  she  teased.  "We’re  only 
pretending  ...  it  was  all  settled  long  ago.” 

"Yes,”  he  agreed,  and  an  arm  went  round  her  waist.  "But 
there  are  accessories.” 

"And  that  was  why  you  were  so  rude  on  the  telephone  ?” 

"I  like  things  done  decently  and  in  order.” 

She  leaned  forward  and  kissed  him  on  the  lips.  He  knew,  then, 
that  he  had  lost  an  adopted  niece  for  ever.  He  would  never  be 
"Nunks”  again. 


It  was  only  an  interlude.  He  must  get  to  work  on  his  uncon¬ 
genial  task  at  once,  if  he  was  to  do  any  good.  At  all  costs  Handley 
Falke  must  be  found  unfit  to  plead. 

Sometimes  he  asked  himself  why  he  was  taking  all  this  trouble. 
Naturally  he  was  sorry  for  Mrs.  Falke,  but  the  fact  remained  that 
her  husband  was  a  scoundrel ;  in  the  long  run,  she  would  probably 
find  out.  But  Bob  Ferrow,  who  spent  most  of  his  time  (so  it 
seemed)  on  his  doorstep,  would  have  none  of  it.  With  the  incurable 
optimism  of  youth  he  insisted  that  she  must  never  know.  For  years 
she  had  lived  in  a  fool’s  paradise,  and  the  memory  was  all  she  had 
left  now. 

So  CecilFaraday  interviewed  prison  doctors  ;  he  visited  Scotland 
Yard  ;  he  consulted  with  lawyers  ;  he  argued  with  K.C.s.  And, 
at  the  end  of  it  all,  he  seemed  no  nearer  to  attaining  his  object. 

All  the  preliminary  proceedings  were  now  over,  and  everybody 
agreed  that  Handley  Falke  had  killed  David  Mercer.  He  had  been 
committed  for  trial,  and  the  only  possible  defence  was  insanity. 

But  the  prosecution  was  not  willing  to  accept  that  plea.  In 
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prison  Falke  showed  few  signs  of  eccentricity,  he  talked  calmly, 
enjoyed  his  food  and  slept  reasonably  well.  It  was  almost  as  though 
the  shock  had  restored  his  reason  ;  he  was  in  one  of  those  interludes 
so  characteristic  and  yet  so  baffling.  The  prison  doctor  was  willing 
to  admit  that  the  famous  nerve  specialist  was  probably  right :  there 
were  certain  very  definite  indications.  But  it  was  obvious  that  he 
thought  that  the  prisoner  should  stand  his  trial. 

An  interview  with  Dr.  Dalton  was  even  less  satisfactory.  The 
idea  of  being  involved  in  a  criminal  trial  sent  cold  shudders  down 
the  back  of  that  timid  practitioner.  It  had  always  been  his  practice 
to  sit  on  a  wall,  but  a  court  of  justice  had  a  nasty  habit  of  making 
you  get  down  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  idea  of  being  submitted 
to  cross-examination  upon  his  views,  or  indeed  of  expressing  any 
views  at  all,  was  intensely  repulsive  to  him. 

"But  I  didn’t  regard  his  psychological  condition  as  indicative 
of  mental  instability,"  he  said,  groping  painfully  for  long  words 
which  would  add  weight  to  his  argument.  "To  me  he  seemed  to 
be  a  t5^ical  case  of  hypochondria  induced  by  overwork.” 

"In  other  words  you  don’t  want  to  give  evidence.” 

This  would  never  do.  He  didn’t  want  to  be  involved  in  the 
case,  but  he  wanted  the  specialist  to  think  well  of  him.  It  was 
always  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  he  was  a  constitutional  toady  : 
as  a  student  he  had  brought  it  to  a  fine  art ;  many  do. 

"To  be  perfectly  frank  I  don’t  think  my  evidence  would  help 
the  defence.  One  must  be  honest,  and  I  never  regarded  him  as 
a  mental  case.”  Reluctantly  Faraday  abandoned  the  idea  that 
Dr.  Dalton  could  assist  him.  If  such  a  man  got  into  the  witness 
box  he  would  probably  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Simmons  was  not  much  more  helpful.  He  was  willing  to  do 
,  all  he  could,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  case  was  limited  to  hearsay 
and  a  brief  interview  with  the  accused  man  at  the  Police  Station. 

Ferrow  was  willing  to  swear  that  the  man  was  as  mad  as  a  hatter. 
He  would  go  anywhere  and  swear  anything  so  long  as  that  devasta¬ 
ting  evidence  was  never  produced  in  open  court. 

Falke’s  legal  advisers  gave  very  little  hope.  Rowley  Hopkinson 
was  a  man  who  did  not  mince  matters. 

"I  don’t  see  how  we  can  expect  ’em  to,”  he  said.  "They’ve 
got  hold  of  conclusive  evidence  that  the  man  was,  to  put  it  baldly, 
a  crook.  He  was  also  a  very  accomplished  actor.  Naturally  the 
view  they  take  is  that  it’s  a  put  up  job,  that  the  defence  is  a  trumped 
up  affair  to  get  him  off.  We  know,  from  what  you  tell  us,  that  this 
is  not  so.  But  if  I  were  in  their  shoes  I  should  adopt  the  same  view.” 

He  cleared  his  throat  and  went  on  ;  "They  think,  quite  rightly, 
that  the  whole  matter  should  be  thrashed  out,  and  the  decision  left 
to  the  jury.  It  will  give  them  a  chance  of  hearing  expert  evidence 
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on  both  sides — God  help  'em  1  The  law  presumes  a  man  to  be  sane 
until  he  is  proved  otherwise.  We  may  be  lucky  and  persuade  them 
that  he  is  not  fit  to  plead  ;  but  I  doubt  it.” 

"Well,  we  can  only  do  our  best,”  said  Faraday  with  resignation. 
"Once  it  comes  into  court  we  can’t  hush  it  up.” 

"Hush  it  up  !”  scoffed  the  barrister.  "The  papers,  man  !  It’ll 
keep  them  happy  for  a  week.  They  won’t  be  able  to  bring  out 
editions  fast  enough.  Think  of  the  headlines  :  ‘Secret  history  of 
Famous  Doctor’  .  .  .  ‘The  Harley  Street  Mystery’  .  .  .  ‘The  Strange 
Story  of  Handley  Falke’  ...” 

"You  seem  rather  to  relish  the  idea  !” 

“I’m  not  a  fool,  old  chap.  You  don’t  like  the  man  either.  You 
are  doing  your  best  as  his  medical  adviser ;  I  shall  do  my  best  as 
his  counsel.  But  there’s  no  need  for  us  to  pretend  that  the  world 
would  be  much  the  poorer  if  he  were  hanged.” 

"It’s  the  wife  I’m  thinking  of.” 

“Yes,”  Rowley  agreed.  “That’s  the  worst  of  crime.” 


For  several  days  Hetty  remained  in  bed.  Faraday  had  con¬ 
stituted  himself  her  medical  adviser,  Mary  was  her  nurse,  and 
between  them  they  safely  tided  over  the  critical  days  of  the  inquest 
and  police  court  proceedings.  Except  the  necessary  evidence  her 
presence  had  not  been  required,  but  Faraday  realized  the  danger 
of  those  weeks  which  must  elapse  before  the  trial. 

At  last,  Hetty  was  facing  the  truth.  After  a  few  days  the  shock 
had  passed  off  and  she  was  able  to  review  the  situation  deliberately. 
She  knew  that  her  husband  would  be  tried  for  murder,  and  she  knew 
that  the  defence  would  be  that  he  was  insane  at  the  time  of  commit¬ 
ting  the  deed.  Whatever  the  result  it  was  the  end  of  his  life’s  work. 
But  this  was  no  fresh  idea,  it  had  been  forcing  itself  upon  her  for 
many  weeks.  Indeed,  her  dread  had  been  that  an  instinctive  re¬ 
pulsion  for  what  he  was  becoming  would  make  her  forgetful  of  what 
he  had  been. 

She  would  whip  her  errant  thoughts  back  to  the  old  misery  from 
which  he  had  freed  her  ;  force  herself  to  an  appreciation  of  his  work. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  she  could  grip  realities  ;  all  the  rest  was  beyond 
control. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  human  existence  that  there  is 
no  finality  in  life.  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  .  .  .  thou  fool ! 
Beneath  the  ground  crumble  the  bones  of  women  who  once  swayed 
the  destinies  of  nations  by  their  beauty,  wit  and  charm  ;  the  Adonis 
of  the  foothghts  becomes  the  bent,  edentulous  dotard  who  bores 
his  hearers  with  tedious  reminiscences  of  past  triumphs ;  the  bride 
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of  to-day  is  the  grandmother  of  to-morrow  ;  the  wisdom  of  the  hour 
is  destined  to  lie  on  a  dusty  shelf,  forgotten. 

There  are  times  when,  if  we  value  our  sanity,  we  must  take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow  or  return  to  the  simple  faith  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  For  the  moment  Hetty  Falke  was  resolutely  adopting 
the  first  of  these  alternatives. 

She  experienced  no  desire  to  go  and  see  her  husband.  She  knew 
that  he  was  mad,  any  other  thought  would  do  him  even  greater 
dishonour.  She  realized  that  the  best  the  future  could  hold  for  him 
would  be  detention  in  a  criminal  lunatic  asylum.  Fate  had  decided. 

But  beyond  all  this  were  many  other  thoughts  and  suspicions 
which  surged  up  in  her  mind  unbidden,  and  refused  to  be  denied. 
Brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  deliberate  repression,  her  intelli¬ 
gence  had  developed  late,  but  now  it  was  too  keen  to  feast  upon 
illusion. 

So  she  submitted  to  the  will  of  Cecil  Faraday. 

People  were  sorry  for  her  ;  grateful,  too,  to  her  husband  for 
providing  a  first-class  sensation.  They  expressed  their  sorrow  in 
the  orthodox  way  and  sent  her  flowers — after  all  what  else  can  one 
do  ?  "there  were  flowers  everywhere ;  white  carnations  on  the 
dressing-table  from  the  Admiral,  crocuses  in  a  round  bowl  from  the 
Colonel,  daffodUs  all  over  the  place  and  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
and  from  Jane  Dobbs  a  noble  hyacinth  in  a  very  plain  and  uncom¬ 
promising  red  pot. 

For  hours  at  a  time  Hetty  lay  and  looked  at  the  flowers.  Some¬ 
thing  about  them  rather  worried  her. 

One  day  she  asked  Mary  :  “Has  Mr.  Ferrow  been  ?” 

It  was  quite  a  natural  question  but  Mary  Elworthy  found  it 
disturbing.  She  could  not  entirely  eliminate  Mrs.  Jones,  and  nobody 
had  offered  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  sudden  substitu¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Barton  for  Bob  Ferrow.  It  was  true  the  latter  had  told 
the  Vicar  that  a  mental  nurse  was  absolutely  necessary,  but  he  had 
made  the  statement  in  a  half-hearted  sort  of  way  and  with  obvious 
embarrassment.  It  had,  however,  been  put  into  circulation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  parish. 

Mrs.  Danbeny- Jones  sniffed  when  she  heard  it — a  significant 
sniff  which  needed  no  handkerchief.  She  wove  an  ingenious  plot 
in  which  Handley  Falke,  Hetty,  Bob  Ferrow  and  Mr.  Mercer  all 
played  a  part.  It  was  a  good  plot  which  led  by  an  inevitable 
sequence  of  events  to  the  murder.  So  convinced  was  she  of  its 
accuracy  that  she  contemplated  offering  it  to  Scotland  Yard  as  the 
correct  solution  of  the  mystery.  Fortunately,  on  submitting  it 
to  arbitration,  her  friends  relentlessly  turned  it  down  for  lack  of 
evidence. 

But  the  fact  that  Bob  Ferrow  had  left  suddenly,  afforded  grounds 
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for  further  investigations.  With  praiseworthy  pertinacity  she  set 
herself  the  task  of  finding  out  all  about  his  past  career.  She  traced 
him  from  the  Vicarage  in  Yorkshire  to  Cambridge,  from  Cambridge 
to  Highbury  Theological  College  and  thence  to  Cedarslake.  And 
then  the  question  occurred  to  her  :  how  had  the  Vicar  been  able 
to  afford  a  curate  at  all  ?  The  stipend  was  small  and  the  congre¬ 
gation  mostly  put  pennies  in  the  plate. 

She  wormed  herself  into  the  Admiral’s  confidence,  and  heard 
that  an  anonymous  benefactor  had  guaranteed  the  necessary  balance 
for  three  years.  Who  was  this  mysterious  A.Z.  ?  Even  the  church¬ 
wardens  didn’t  know.  The  money  was  paid  into  the  church  accounts 
by  Mrs.  Elworthy.  “A.Z.”  The  beginning  and  the  end ;  Alpha 
and  Omega  !  One  thing  only  was  obvious  :  it  had  brought  Bob 
Ferrow  into  constant  association  with  Hetty  Falke.  Here  was 
the  clue  to  the  whole  thing. 

“Nobody  ever  does  something  for  nothing,”  was  an  axiom  upon 
which  she  based  her  estimate  of  human  conduct.  Her  late  husband 
had  made  sausage  skins  so  that  he  might  become  wealthy  ;  her 
ancestor — or  was  it  the  Romans  ? — had  come  over  with  William 
the  Conqueror  because  the  English  oysters  were  better  than  those 
in  Normandy  ;  “A.Z.”  had  given  a  fat  donation  to  the  Assistant 
Clergy  Fund  in  order  that  Mr.  Bob  Ferrow  might  come  to  Cedarslake. 
It  was  a  hopeful  hypothesis. 

The  church  Balance  Sheet  showed  that,  for  the  current  year, 
the  contribution  had  been  ;^I40.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  if 
there  was  a  corresponding  entry  in  Hetty  Falke’s  pass  book.  But 
Mrs.  Jones  was  a  great  believer  in  the  sanctity  of  a  banking  account. 
On  the  other  hand  ...  it  was  scarcely  fair  .  .  .  for  of  course, 
and  peradventure  ...  It  was  always  possible  to  justify  oneself 
with  a  peradventure — so  Biblical  and  respectable  !  The  perad¬ 
venture  in -this  case  was  the  uncomfortable  possibility  that,  after 
all,  her  surmise  might  be  wrong.  Of  course,  they  knew  her  very 
well  at  the  bank  :  it  should  be  quite  simple. 

For  two  days  she  wrestled  with  the  temptation.  On  the  third 
she  went  to  church  and  prayed.  The  Psalms  happened  to  be  parti¬ 
cularly  vindictive  on  that  day ;  they  consigned  the  evil-doer,  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  to  perdition.  Little  choir  boys  with  white 
surplices  and  sleek,  anointed  heads  chirped  with  joy  at  the  prospect ; 
whilst  bass  voices  thundered  their  jubilant  acquiescence.  It  made 
Mrs.  Jones  feel  very  warm  and  warlike. 

On  Monday  afternoon  Babs,  in  search  of  further  particulars, 
accused  her  of  finding  a  mare’s-nest — Babs  was  always  indelicate — 
and  foisting  it  on  her  pals.  That  was  a  little' too  much,  coming  from 
Babs  ;  Mrs.  Jones  jettisoned  the  tattered  remains  of  her  conscience 
and  went  to  the  Bank. 
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It  may  perhaps  be  counted  to  her  for  righteousness  that  she 
turned  back  twice  before  she  reached  her  objective.  The  clerk, 
behind  the  counter,  was  a  man  who  knew  her  banking  account  well, 
and  honoured  her  accordingly. 

"My  pass  book,  please,”  she  demanded,  "and  Mrs.  Falke  would 
like  hers.” 

"Shall  I  send  it  ?” 

"No,  thanks.  I  can  take  it  with  me.” 

He  placed  the  books  in  a  large  envelope  and  gave  them  to  her. 
Everybody  knew  Mrs.  Danbeny- Jones. 

She  was  barely  fifty  yards  from  the  bank  when  it  occurred  to 
her  that  there  would  be  cancelled  cheques  in  the  pocket  of  the  book. 
She  could  scarcely  return  it  by  post,  as  she  intended,  without 
removing  these.  There  was  nobody  about.  She  put  on  her  glasses, 
took  the  book  from  its  envelope  and  hurriedly  glanced  through  the 
entries.  Then  she  returned  slowly  and  thoughtfully  to  the 
Bank. 

The  same  clerk  attended  to  her. 

"I  don’t  think  I’ll  take  that  to-day,  after  all,”  she  said.  "Mrs. 
Falke  is  not  in  a  hurry.” 

•  "Shall  I  post  it  ?” 

"No.  Don’t  trouble.  She’s  really  not  fit  to  attend  to  business 
yet.” 

The  clerk  shot  the  plum-coloured  book  back  into  the  pigeon¬ 
hole  and  promptly  forgot  all  about  it.  Such  work  is  largely  routine, 
and,  except  to  Mrs.  Jones,  the  episode  had  no  significance. 

But  for  many  people  it  was  pregnant  with  mischief ;  the  sterile 
womb  of  Mrs.  Jones  had  conceived  a  monster.  She  could  feel  it 
kicking  and  tugging  impatiently  inside  her.  But  she  must  get  to 
work  with  caution  for  she  knew  the  weakness  of  prematurity.  It 
was  the  child  of  her  injured  pride,  for  the  Vicar  had  forfeited  all 
claims  to  consideration.  Cedarslake  should  discover  that  she  was 
not  a  woman  to  be  slighted  with  impunity. 


Gradually,  as  the  day  sgrew  longer  and  the  trial  loomed  nearer, 
Mary  Elworthy  realized  that  there  was  something  very  wrong  with 
Cedarslake.  Not  that  there  was  an5rthing  definite,  but  people 
were  treating  Bob  Ferrow  badly.  He  himself  was  conscious  of 
something  which  was  estranging  his  friends  and  hampering  his  work. 
People  were  reserved  and  uncomfortable ;  the  friendly  atmosphere 
had  chilled  ;  his  sermons  were  listened  to  now  with  disapproval 
or  open  indifference.  Deliberately  he  was  avoiding  any  association 
with  Hetty  Falke,  who  was  about  again,  and  Mary  could  not  help 
him  for  she  too  was  ignorant  of  the  source  of  the  trouble. 
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Mrs.  Jones  had  decided  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  contradic¬ 
tion  was  to  provide  nothing  definite  which  anyone  could  contradict. 
She  scattered  her  information  in  carefully  selected  bundles  to  those 
best  qualified  to  circulate  the  news.  The  result  had  been  that  a 
garbled  story  had  evolved  and  spread  stealthily  from  person  to 
person,  but  always  under  a  strict  pledge  of  secrecy. 

Hetty  Falke  was  Ferrow's  mistress ;  it  was  due  to  her  that  he 
had  come  to  Cedarslake  ;  the  liaison  had  been  carried  on  right  under 
her  husband's  nose  ;  it  had  been  the  cause  of  his  nervous  break¬ 
down  ;  Mr.  Mercer  had  been  partly  responsible,  and  naturally  .  .  . 
It  tailed  off  rather  badly  at  the  end,  for  the  Mercer  link  was  a  weak 
one. 

So,  in  various  forms,  like  a  foul  miasma  it  infiltrated  the  district. 
The  Colonel  heard  a  little,  the  Admiral  heard  more,  but  always  with 
a  finger  on  the  lip  and  a  cautionary  reservation  that  probably  there 
was  no  truth  in  the  story. 

The  Admiral  believed  in  evidence.  He  went  to  Mary  and 
demanded  the  name  of  the  anonymous  donor  to  the  Assistant  Clergy 
Fund.  He  pointed  out  that,  as  Treasurer,  he  had  a  perfect  right 
to  know,  and  promised  not  to  divulge  the  secret.  It  was  quite  a 
reasonable  request,  and  Mary  told  him.  Hetty  Falke  had  promised 
the  money,  but,  owing  to  her  husband’s  opposition  to  the  Church, 
had  stipulated  that  her  name  should  be  kept  secret. 

It  clinched  the  matter  as  far  as  the  Admiral  was  concerned.  He 
departed  abruptly,  and,  the  next  time  he  met  Ferrow  in  the  street, 
cut  him  dead. 

It  even  reached  the  ears  of  the  prosecution  who  were  combing 
out  all  the  evidence  with  meticulous  care,  for  the  case  was,  in  some 
ways,  unique.  And  the  Reverend  Robert  Ferrow  was  giving  evi¬ 
dence  with  regard  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  accused  man  ! 
If  these  rumours  were  correct,  he  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  most 
undesirable  and  unreliable  witness.  It  was  no  concern  of  theirs, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the  credibility  of  the  man  who  was  so 
staunchly  opposing  their  efforts. 

Rowley  Hopkinson  heard  of  it  in  the  same  roundabout  way, 
and  he  knew  definitely  that  now  the  prisoner  would  have  to  plead. 
Also  he  was  no  longer  anxious  to  have  Mr.  Ferrow  as  a  witness  for 
the  defence.  The  case  would  be  difl&cult  enough  without  a  witness 
who  could  be  discredited  in  cross-examination. 

He  told  Faraday  the  whole  story.  The  genial  specialist  did  not 
believe  it,  but  found  that  it  left  a  nasty  flavour.  He  took  Cicely 
out  to  dinner  at  the  Savoy  as  an  antidote.  Here  he  confided  to  her 
a  good  many  of  his  troubles,  for  she  knew  almost  more  about  Handley 
Falke  than  he  did. 

She  scoffed  at  the  idea  that  Ferrow  had  done  anything  wrong. 
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“Sportsmen  don’t  do  that  sort  of  thing,’’  she  asserted.  “But  a  man 
like  Falke  resembles  a  bad  herring  ;  if  you  stick  it  in  the  larder  every¬ 
thing  seems  to  stink.” 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

CONFESSION 

Even  Mary  Elworthy  had  to  confess  that  it  could  not  go  on.  How¬ 
ever  absurd  this  elusive  scandal  might  be,  it  was  harmful  to  the  work 
of  her  husband.  In  all  churches  there  is  a  frothy  surf  which  holds 
its  allegiance  lightly  and  is  easily  detached  by  the  breezes  which 
ruffle  the  margin  of  religious  life.  Cedarslake  was  a  suburb  and  the 
restless  churning  of  suburban  minds  produces  a  froth  of  exceptional 
depth  and  amazing  instability. 

It  was  a  good  excuse  for  not  coming  to  church.  The  froth  blew 
away — over  the  golf  links,  in  motor  coaches  to  the  seaside ;  hiking 
through  fragrant  country  lanes — all  over  the  place  it  blew.  And 
such  froth  never  comes  back  again. 

And  Cyrus  Elworthy,  contemplating  the  empty  pews  through 
his  fingers,  felt  that  something  ought  to  be  done  about  it.  Only  the 
day  before,  he  had  reasoned  with  a  parishioner  about  his  defection  ; 
and  Cyrus  was  entirely  reasonable,  he  even  admitted  that  when  a 
man  works  six  days  a  week  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  take  suitable 
exercise,  in  an  agreeable  form,  on  the  seventh.  But  the  answer  had 
not  been  concerned  with  abstract  problems  of  religious 
observance. 

The  defaulter  was  a  lawyer  who  played  golf  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  and  all  day  on  Saturday.  “My  dear  Vicar,”  he  protested, 
“what  can  you  expect  ?  A  parson  isn’t  merely  a  signpost ;  people 
expect  him  to  go  the  way  he  points.  Ferrow  is  a  damned  hypocrite 
— I  use  the  epithet  strictly  in  the  Biblical  sense — and  as  long  as  you 
persist  in  keeping  him,  so  long  must  you  expect  to  witness  a  steady 
reduction  in  your  congregation.” 

“But  we  don’t  know  that  there’s  any  truth  in  these  rumours  !” 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  hadn’t 
much  faith  in  humanity,  even  less  in  religion. 

Cyrus  took  his  trouble  to  Mary.  “What  are  we  to  do,  dear  ? 
I’m  really  very  upset  about  the  whole  thing.  We  can’t  tell  Ferrow 
to  go  :  it  would  be  like  condemning  a  man  without  hearing  his 
defence.  On  the  other  hand  I’m  sure  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  parish, 
something  ought  to  be  done.  He  seems  to  have  become  hard  and 
reserved  lately.” 

“Do  you  wonder  ?  Would  you  like  me  to  talk  to  him  about 
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it  ?  .  .  .It  would  be  less  formal  than  if  you  took  the  matter  up 
ofl&cially,  and  possibly  he  might  open  his  heart  to  me.” 

The  Vicar  was  immensely  relieved.  Mary  would  find  some 
solution,  she  always  did. 

But  she  did  not  relish  the  task.  Bob  Ferrow  had  grown  up 
lately.  She  realized  that  he  was  no  longer  the  boy  who  had  appealed 
to  her  maternal  instinct,  but  very  much  a  man  fighting  with  his  back 
to  a  wall.  She  could  understand  now  why  the  papers  said  he  was 
one  of  the  finest  half-backs  England  had  ever  put  into  the  field. 
He  had  the  jaw  of  a  fighter,  and  recently  there  had  been  a  grim  look 
about  his  mouth  which  did  not  invite  sympathy.  He  meant  to 
fight  his  own  battles. 

Her  opportunity  came  the  following  Sunday  evening  after  supper, 
for  the  Vicar  tactfully  left  them  alone  together. 

As  was  her  custom  she  went  straight  to  the  point :  “Don’t 
you  think  you  could  share  it.  Bob  ?”  she  said.  "It  often  helps  in 
the  long  run.” 

He  shook  his  head,  like  a  bull  who  feels  the  prick  of  the  feathered 
dart  but  is  not  quite  certain  whether  to  resent  it. 

“Do  you  believe  it  ?”  he  asked,  and  there  was  a  hard  ring  in 
his  voice. 

“I  would  as  soon  believe  it  of  Cyrus,”  she  told  him — possibly 
somewhat  over-rating  her  confidence. 

His  face  never  relaxed.  “But  why  should  I  involve  other  p  .  .  . 
people  in  my  troubles  ?” 

“Friendship  claims  that  sort  of  thing.  There  must  be  some  way 
of  stopping  them,  it’s  all  whispers  and  hints.  Nobody  will  come 
out  into  the  open  with  a  definite  accusation.  Just  bits  and  pieces 
which  people  interpret  in  their  own  way.  And  it’s  my  fault,  for 
you  went  there  to  please  me  !” 

Once  more  he  shook  his  head.  “It’s  not  your  fault,”  he  said. 

“One  might  bring  it  to  a  head.  Then,  at  any  rate,  you  would 
have  a  chance  of  denying  it.” 

“I  couldn’t  do  that.” 

“Deny  it  ?” 

“No.  I  couldn’t  deny  it  .  .  .  It’s  t  .  .  .  rue.” 

Mary  looked  at  him  aghast. 

“True  !”  she  repeated. 

He  nodded  his  head  miserably  :  “Yes  .  .  .  but  not  a  .  .  . 
a  .  .  .  bout  Hetty.” 

“I  don’t  understand  .  .  .You  don’t  mean  ...” 

“No  .  .  .  it’s  here.”  (He  placed  his  hand  on  his  chest)  .  .  . 
“I  can’t  help  it.  We  were  too  close  together  .  .  .  and  s  .  .  .  she 
was  un  .  .  .  unhappy.” 

“You  love  her  ?” 
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“Yes.  I  never  knew  love  could  be  so  terrible.  It  gets  you, 
and  bolds  you  down.  In  the  eyes  of  God  I  am  guilty  of  what  they 
say.” 

“God  made  you  a  man,”  said  Mary  simply.  “I  don't  think 
He  will  look  at  it  like  that.  Love  is  a  wonderful  thing  ;  but  it  isn’t 
always  merciful.” 

“But  you  do  see  how  difl&cult  it  makes  it.  Don’t  you  ?” 

“Yes.  I  see  that.” 

It  meant  that  he  would  have  to  go.  People  would  regard  it 
as  an  admission  of  guilt,  but  that  could  not  be  helped.  Scandal 
quickly  dies  when  the  object  is  removed. 

“It  will  be  best  for  you  to  go  somewhere  else.  I  expect  C5nms 
can  arrange  it  for  you.” 

“N  .  .  .  no  !  Not  that.  I  shall  try  to  get  a  job  as  a  school 
.  .  .  school-master.  A  f  .  .  .  .  riend  of  mine  runs  a  school.” 

Mary  took  his  hand.  “You’ll  probably  find  more  charity  there,” 
she  said  sadly.  “It’s  the  last  thing  some  religious  people  ever 
learn.” 

“I  m  .  .  .  ust  wait  for  the  trial.” 

Mary  hesitated.  She  knew  that  the  defence  had  decided  not  to 
call  him  as  a  witness. 

“It  would  be  better  to  go  at  once.  They  can  easily  get  at  you 
if  they  want  you.” 

Her  voice  betrayed  her ;  the  matter  was  one  which  admitted 
of  no  delay.  He  must  go,  as  she  said,  at  once.  He  had  failed — 
failed  in  his  calling,  failed  in  his  social  obligations,  failed  in  his  love. 
He,  who  had  set  so  high  a  standard  of  moral  conduct,  had  been  a 
traitor  to  his  own  ideals,  had  looked  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after  her. 
The  teaching  of  his  childhood  condemned  him ;  the  very  sermons 
he  himself  had  preached  ;  the  voice  of  his  Master  ...  It  had  been 
only  a  thought,  but  all  evil  things  started  that  way.  And  what 
if  Hetty  had  been  other  than  she  was  ?  Cedarslake  had  judged  him, 
and,  in  his  heart,  he  upheld  their  judgment. 

“Yes  ...  I  must  go.” 

But  Mary  had  not  finished.  She  knew  a  good  deal  about  the 
stringent  asceticism  with  which  youthful  zealots  react  to  the  impor¬ 
tunities  of  awakening  sexual  impulses.  It  is  like  the  shrivelled, 
brown  bulb,  buried  in  the  ground,  thwarted  and  restrained  by  winter 
frosts,  but  ever  awaiting  the  call  of  spring  to  expand  and  blossom. 
In  the  love  of  the  man  before  her  was  nothing  gross  or  animal.  It 
was  Nature  reaching  up  towards  the  sunlight. 

“You  wrong  yourself,”  she  said.  “It  is  not  easy  to  talk  of  such 
things,  but  love  is  never  wrong  which  comes  unsought. '  It’s  the 
way  we  react  to  it  that  really  matters.  Christ  blessed  a  harlot 
once  ;  for  she  loved  much.” 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 


REACTIONS 

The  man  with  a  hoe  craves  for  excitement.  He  longs  for  something 
to  take  him  away  from  his  swedes  and  turnips,  out  of  the  rut  in 
which  he  is  toiling.  Some  find  a  solution  in  alcohol  or  drugs  ;  many 
in  gambling  or  its  respectable  brother,  speculation  ;  others  seek 
satisfaction  in  sexual  indulgence  ;  a  few  in  the  high  lights  of  religious 
emotion.  “Let  us  eat  and  drink  for  to-morrow  we  die,”  is  the  basis 
of  much  modern  philosophy. 

The  strange  case  of  Dr.  Handley  Falke  acted  as  a  tonic  to  the 
jaded  mental  appetites  of  many  people.  It  was  a  bad  business, 
a  very  bad  business.  Moralists  shook  their  heads  over  it,  as  they 
studied  the  meagre  details  in  all  their  ethical  significance.  Gossip 
fastened  on  to  it  with  grim  tenacity.  Was  the  accused  mad,  or 
not  ?  It  was  the  only  question  to  be  settled  now  for  he  had  been 
caught  in  the  act,  literally  red-handed. 

But,  what  an  intriguing  question  !  For  it  involved  the  whole 
past  of  that  human  enigma  Dr.  Handley  Falke,  of  267,  Harley  Street. 
Behind  it  all  lay  the  mystery  of  his  arrival  at  Cedarslake,  his  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  dead  man,  his  marriage  with  Hetty  Flint,  perhaps 
even — delightful  thought ! — her  father’s  death,  his  rapid  rise  to 
medical  fame,  his  sudden  illness,  the  scandal  of  Mr.  Bob  Ferrow, 
the  curate's  sudden  departure. 

The  drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Danbeny- Jones  hummed  like  an  Army 
Headquarters  during  a  heavy  engagement.  Such  a  coming  and 
going,  such  a  despatching  and  receiving  of  reliable  information  ! 
The  case  was  tried  and  the  accused  man  hanged  before  ever  he 
reached  the  dock.  Everybody  knew  something  which  they  had 
heard  in  absolute  confidence ;  but,  "of  course,  dear,  I  know  you’ll 
keep  it  quiet.”  The  trouble  was  that  the  pieces  wouldn’t  fit.  Mrs. 
Jones  would  have  torn  her  hair,  but  for  the  excellent  reason  that 
she  had  no  hair  of  her  own  to  tear ;  and  the  hair  that  was  not  her 
own  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

The  trouble  was  that  Mr.  Ferrow  wouldn’t  come  in  anywhere. 
He  was  like  a  planet  revolving  around  the  great  mystery,  but  refusing 
to  leave  his  own  orbit.  It  was  very  exasperating,  for  it  interfered 
with  her  astronomical  calculations. 

Patients  all  over  the  land  were  suddenly  reminded  of  things 
which  they  had  noticed.  To  have  been  treated  by  Handley  Falke 
established  a  claim  to  social  notoriety.  People  who  lived  in  semi¬ 
detached  houses  received  invitations  which  they  had  never  contem- 
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plated  in  their  most  sanguine  moments  of  social  aspiration.  Sir 
Algernon  Froude  had  known  it  all  along ;  he  kept  the  stone,  which 
had  been  deftly  extracted  from  his  kidney,  in  a  pill-box  in  his  coat 
pocket.  Miss  Fellows  had  a  Turkish  bath  to  remove  the  last  traces 
of  contamination.  Nobody  had  anything  good  to  say  about  the 
prisoner  except  Sir  Albatros  Bithenay. 

The  news  of  the  tragedy  had  moved  that  ancient  humbug  deeply. 
He  retired  to  his  study,  felt  his  pulse,  tested  his  knee-jerks  and  re¬ 
viewed  his  past  life  to  see  if,  perchance,  any  sinister  danger  threatened 
his  security.  In  his  heart  he  acknowledged  that  they  were  birds 
of  a  feather,  that  there  was  a  superficial  resemblance  between  his 
methods  and  those  of  Handley  Falke.  He  had  always  regarded 
the  man  as  a  dangerous  rival. 

Was  this  some  subtle  form  of  retribution  evoked  by  the  out¬ 
raged  spirit  of  Harley  Street  ?  Would  he  be  the  next  ?  Also  he 
was  intensely  curious  to  hear  more  details.  He  made  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  Cecil  Faraday,  who  seemed  to  be  the  only  person  likely 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 

The  genial  nerve-specialist  had  lost  flesh.  The  more  he  saw  of 
the  case  the  less  he  liked  the  part  he  was  called  upon  to  play.  He 
was  never  good  in  the  witness-box,  possibly  too  honest  for  an  expert 
witness  or  too  prone  to  be  cautious.  And  everything  depended  upon 
his  evidence,  for  the  inconclusive  signs  of  Falke’s  disease  had  not 
impressed  the  expert  who  had  been  selected  to  examine  him  at  the 
request  of  the  Defence.  For  the  moment  mental  symptoms  were 
in  abeyance,  and,  though  the  celebrated  alienist  admitted  the 
possibility  of  the  diagnosis  being  correct,  he  was  not  inclined  to 
commit  himself. 

Faraday  knew  that  the  problem  before  them  was  largely  a  legal 
one,  and  that  even  a  person  of  unsound  mind  may  be  held  criminally 
responsible  for  an  illegal  act,  provided  he  is  in  a  position  to  appre¬ 
ciate  its  quality,  and  capable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and 
wrong. 

The  Prosecution  had  worked  up  a  very  strong  case,  the  public 
was  restive,  and  various  eminent  legal  authorities  had  recently 
expressed  strong  views  on  the  subject  of  Criminal  Responsibility. 
The  plea  of  insanity  was  too  inclined  to  place  the  Jury  at  the  mercy 
of  expert  witnesses,  and  cynical  laymen  were  apt  to  point  out  that 
in  such  matters  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  the  experts  to  agree. 

It  was  a  weak  case,  for  Faraday  himself  had  not  been  certain 
that  Falke  should  be  certified.  Reluctantly  he  was  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  they  wanted  to  save  the  prisoner’s  life  Hetty  would 
have  to  give  evidence.  Rowley  Hopkinson  was  emphatic  on  the 
point.  To  add  to  their  perplexities  Oswald  Dalton  had  been  sub¬ 
poenaed  by  the  Prosecution  to  rebut  the  evidence  of  insanity ; 
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apparently  that  invertebrate  practitioner  had  decided  that  he  had 
better  get  off  his  wall  and  side  with  the  Crown.  In  any  case  it  was 
the  only  positive  view  he  had  ever  expressed. 

One  thing  only  was  obvious  to  the  perturbed  neurologist :  that 
whatever  was  dirty  in  the  past  history  of  Handley  Falke  would  be 
brought  before  the  jury  to  convince  them  of  his  sanity  and  provide 
a  motive  for  the  crime.  It  can  scarcely  be  wondered  that  Dr. 
Faraday  did  not  greet  Sir  Albatros  Bithenay  with  enthusiasm. 

But  his  visitor  was  effusive.  Delightful  to  meet  his  esteemed 
colleague  once  more !  But  terrible,  this  business !  Terrible ! 
Who  would  have  thought  such  a  thing  possible  ?  And  so  harmful 
for  the  reputation  of  the  medical  profession  !  He  was  somewhat 
discouraged  by  the  lack  of  response  on  the  part  of  his  esteemed 
colleague  to  these  friendly  overtures.  For  a  moment  the  torrent 
of  his  benevolence  was  stemmed. 

Help  1  Of  course  everyone  must  help.  Perhaps  he  too  might 
be  of  some  assistance  if  he  knew  a  few  more  particulars.  Mad  ! 
Undoubtedly  mad  !  Had  he  not  accused  him  of  being  a  homeo¬ 
path  ?  Had  he  not  treated  some  of  his  patients  in  such  a  way  as  to 
supply  clear  proof  of  insanity  ?  Sir  Albatros  was  willing  to  go  into 
the  witness  box  and  testify  the  same.  But  there  were  one  or  two 
points  in  the  case  which  needed  elucidation  ...  a  little  more  light, 
for  instance,  upon  the  past  medical  record  of  the  accused  man,  a 
little  more  .  .  . 

Sir  Albatros  rubbed  his  skinny  hands  together  and  stroked  his 
beard.  The  conversation  was  rather  one-sided.  He  was  a  sen¬ 
sitive  man. 

"Yes.  Go  on.” 

But  the  Baronet  had  nearly  run  dry  .  .  .  "A  little  more  .  .  . 
er  .  .  .  I  only  wondered  .  .  .  ” 

"Exactly.  But  there  was  no  need.  It  will  all  be  in  the  papers 
in  a  few  days.” 

Sir  Albatros  arose,  with  dignity.  "I  quite  understand,”  he  said, 
suavely,  "that  you  feel  somewhat  sore  about  the  predicament  in 
which  your  friend  is  placed.  But  you  won’t  help  him  by  repelling 
my  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  overtures.  I  am  a  man  of  influence,  of  very 
considerable  influence.  Dr.  Faraday.  I  wish  you,  sir,  a  very  good 
morning.” 

Friend !  That  was  what  everybody  was  insinuating.  How 
could  Faraday  stand  the  bounder  ?  How  had  he  got  mixed  up 
in  the  case  ?  Who  would  have  thought  that  old  Faraday  would 
cotton  on  to  a  chap  like  that  ?  Men  who  had  looked  up  to  him, 
in  the  past,  were  inclined  to  patronize  and  be  sympathetic.  He 
had  always  been  a  little  inclined  to  hesitate  ;  he  was  a  weak  man ; 
he  realized  it  now. 
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That  was  probably  why  he  had  lost  Janet  all  those  years  ago  ; 
that  was  why  he  had  not  consigned  Falke  to  an  asylum,  long  ago, 
and  washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  business  ;  that  was  why  he  had 
sacrificed  his  peace  of  mind  so  that  a  frail  girl  with  sad  eyes  might 
be  saved  from  hearing  the  truth.  Cicely,  of  course,  said  it  wasn’t 
weakness,  it  was  something  else ;  but  Cicely  was  prejudiced. 

Hetty  would  have  to  hear  about  it  now,  poor  kid  !  Perhaps 
Cicely  could  do  something  to  help  her. 


Dr.  Handley  Falke  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  his  cell.  He 
must  remember,  at  all  costs  he  must  remember.  When  the  prison 
doctor  came,  as  he  did  frequently,  for  a  friendly  chat,  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  for  him  to  remember  that  some  subjects  must  not  be  mentioned. 
He  must  not  talk  about  Hetty,  or  the  Dell,  or  old  Simon  Flint,  the 
miser.  Better  to  say  nothing  at  all  than  to  run  the  risk  of  saying 
too  much.  He  did  not  trust  his  memory.  It  was  like  looking  at  a 
sunlit  field  through  a  thick  belt  of  trees ;  everything  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  was  dark  and  mysterious.  He  feared  those  shadows — 
there  were  dim  shapes  lurking  in  the  undergrowth,  waiting  .  .  . 
waiting  to  spring  upon  him  unawares.  He  could  see  their  eyes, 
like  points  of  fire,  watching  his  movements,  waiting  to  catch  him. 

But  out  there  in  the  light,  far  away,  he  could  remember  things 
— ^his  student  days,  Paris,  The  Dell,  his  marriage.  There  was  old 
Simon  Flint,  too,  and  his  friend  David  Mercer.  Why  did  David 
never  come  to  see  him  now  ?  .  .  .  Simon  Flint  1  A  clever  one, 
Simon  !  But  not  quite  clever  enough  .  .  .  not  quite  .  .  .  Ah  ! 
He  must  be  careful,  for  Simon  was  in  the  shadows  now.  Somebody 
had  been  murdered.  .  .  .  But  that  was  long  ago  ;  nobody  could 
discover  anything  now.  If  they  dug  him  up,  there  would  only 
be  a  box  full  of  bones,  with  some  dead  flowers  on  the  top. 

Perhaps  Mercer  could  do  something  about  it ;  he  always  thought 
of  something.  But  he  wasn’t  going  to  say  anything  to  that  man  in 
the  spectacles. 

Dr.  Andrew  Kirke  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  criminals  and 
lunatics.  He  was  a  kindly  man  and  a  conscientious  worker,  but 
Handley  Falke  puzzled  him.  The  prisoner  was  so  obviously  playing 
a  part.  Several  things  pointed  to  disease — the  tremor  of  the  lips, 
the  blurred  speech,  the  eyes — but  behind  it  all  was  an  active  brain 
concentrated  on  a  definite  object.  The  man  was  trying  to  deceive 
him.  Kirke  had  been  severely  handled  in  the  witness  box  at  a 
recent  trial  and  he  was  inclined  to.be  cautious.  The  public  was 
becoming  restive,  there  was  too  much  crime,  and  too  little  punish¬ 
ment.  The  legal  and  medical  views  on  criminal  responsibility  were 
at  cross-purposes. 
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Twice  the  accused  man  had  asked  to  see  his  old  friend  David 
Mercer.  That  might  mean  anything  or  nothing.  On  another 
occasion  he  had  protested  his  innocence,  and  gone  on  to  say  that 
nothing  could  be  proved  against  him.  Now  he  refused  to  say  any¬ 
thing  at  all. 

The  history,  too,  was  not  helpful,  for  his  wife,  who  now  main¬ 
tained  that  he  was  insane,  had  always  previously,  according  to 
Faraday,  opposed  such  a  suggestion.  The  prisoner  had  played 
golf  until  quite  recently,  and  led  an  ordinary  life.  The  Prosecution 
had  discovered  a  very  definite  motive  for  the  crime  and  a  past  history 
which  showed  that  the  man  was  a  consummate  actor.  So  far  the 
full  details  had  not  been  revealed,  but  they  would  certainly  have  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  jury. 


As  the  date  fixed  for  the  trial  approached.  Bob  Ferrow  realized 
that  he  would  not  be  called  upon  to  give  evidence.  He  knew  now 
that  nothing  could  prevent  Hetty  from  hearing  the  truth  about  her 
husband.  His  heart  was  sore  for  the  girl  he  loved,  but  his  common- 
sense  told  him  that  a  fool’s  paradise  is  a  poor  foundation  for  hap¬ 
piness.  She  was  young,  and  from  the  realization  of  the  true  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  man  she  had  so  blindly  idolized  might  derive  strength 
to  face  the  future.  Perhaps  even  .  .  .  some  day  .  .  .  But  he 
knew  the  time  had  not  come  when  he  might  speculate  upon  what 
the  Fates  held  in  store  for  the  various  actors  in  this  sordid  drama. 
Sufficient  unto  the  day  !  And  for  the  moment  his  own  position 
was  precarious  enough  to  keep  his  mind  occupied. 

From  time  to  time  he  heard  from  Mary  Elworthy.  She  wrote 
to  him  freely  about  Hetty,  who  was  staying  at  the  Vicarage  until 
the  trial  was  over.  They  had  prepared  her,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
facts  that  would  be  revealed  in  Court.  She  knew  that  there  were 
details  in  her  husband’s  past  life  which  would  hold  him  up  to  public 
contempt  and  derision,  which  would  stultify  her  faith  in  the  man. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  do  ;  they  could  only  wait. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

THE  HUMAN  ELEMENT 

A  British  jury  has  twelve  brains ;  not  of  necessity  very  good 
brains,  the  selection  being  somewhat  haphazard,  and  the  training 
rather  less  than  we  give  to  a  pet  Pekinese.  But  still, 
brains. 

i'hey  hear  all  the  evidence  ;  they  listen  to  the  learned  Counsel 


for  the  Prosecution,  and  then  to  the  learned  Counsel  for  the  Defence. 
Their  grey  matter  reacts  to  each  fresh  item,  as  it  is  dangled  before 
them  and  submitted  to  the  stress  of  legal  sophistry.  They  are  simple 
folk  who  can  but  admire  the  mental  agility  of  the  learned  gentle¬ 
man,  in  curly  wig  and  black  gown,  who  pleads  with  such  persua¬ 
sive  eloquence. 

For  hours  on  end  their  ears  are  tickled  by  well-turned  phrase 
and  cogent  argument.  Gems  of  English  rhetoric  are  cast  at  their 
feet,  and  they  are  proud  to  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  such  dis¬ 
tinction,  for  wise  men  do  not  cast  pearls  before  pigs. 

But  each  of  these  simple  minds  has  reacted  for  many  years  to 
its  environment ;  from  the  earliest  babyhood  it  has  been  building 
up  that  complex  something  which  we  call  character.  Joy  and 
sorrow,  frustration  and  satiety,  failure  and  success,  sickness  and 
health  have  swept  in  successive  waves  across  the  plastic  surface, 
and  moulded  it  to  what  it  is.  That  is  why,  with  a  jury,  you  can 
never  be  certain.  Too  much  is  taken  for  granted  ;  few  men  and 
fewer  women  have  the  power  to  dissociate  reason  from  prejudice 
or  to  rise  above  their  own  physical  disabilities. 

The  jury  hears  every  side  of  the  question.  Then,  lest  mental 
nausea  shall  cloud  the  vision,  the  judge  digests  the  evidence  for 
them,  throws  cold  water  on  the  glowing  embers  of  legal  eloquence, 
and  disgorges  the  whole  in  peptonized  tablets  carefully  adjusted 
to  their  requirements.  He  points  out  that  there  is  no  need  for  them 
to  take  any  notice  of  the  perfervid  oratory  to  which  they  have  lis¬ 
tened  ;  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  to  his  own  arguments  except 
on  questions  of  law.  They  have  heard  the  evidence ;  it  is  theirs 
to  decide. 

Four  people  played  a  very  important  part  in  determining  the 
fate  of  Dr.  Handley  Falke  :  an  elderly  bachelor,  a  successful  linen- 
draper,  a  middle-aged  spinster,  and  a  sporting  dilettante  of  inde¬ 
pendent  means.  The  first  was  a  church- warden,  the  second  a  Metho¬ 
dist,  the  third  a  budding  Christian  Scientist  and  the  fourth  nothing 
in  particular. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  judge.  He  was  a  fair  sample  of  his 
class — impartial,  cold,  upright,  enigmatical,  retentive  of  memory, 
discriminating — a  man  well-qualified  to  sort  theoretical  chaff  from 
categorical  wheat.  He  ruled  his  Court  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  which 
was  strange,  for  at  home  he  trembled  beneath  the  sway  of  his  sister 
Cornelia.  Thus  it  had  been  since  childhood,  and  thus  apparently 
it  would  be  to  the  end  ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  death  would  have 
the  power  to  separate  them.  Cornelia,  or  Corney,  as  he  preferred 
to  call  her,  was  no  ordinary  woman.  Five  years  his  senior  (she 
was  now  sixty-five),  she  had  played  no  small  part  in  moulding  his 
character. 
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When  their  mother  died  she  had  willingly  shouldered  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  a  home  where  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  outweighed  the 
slender  comforts  their  straitened  circumstances  would  allow.  Horace 
Puckle,  the  father,  was  an  elderly  invalid  who  merely  added  to  her 
troubles.  He  had  retired  on  a  small  pension  and  read  the  daily 
newspaper  with  a  painful  conviction  that  it  was  his  last  link  with 
a  world  which  was  slipping  away.  It  was  owing  to  Cornelia’s  efforts 
that  the  funds  had  been  found  to  carry  the  youthful  Charles  safely 
through  his  examinations  and  dinners  to  the  dignity  of  a  full-blown 
barrister.  It  was  her  encouragement  which  sustained  him  through 
those  critical  early  days  when  briefs  were  few  and  far  between,  and 
his  eloquence  unrecognized. 

She  had  implanted  in  him  a  great  love  of  truth.  His  brain  cut 
cleanly  through  irrelevant  details  to  the  pith  of  an  argument ;  he 
had  no  patience  with  equivocation  in  the  witness  box  or  elsewhere ; 
he  was  a  hard  man,  some  said.  Those  responsible  for  defending 
Handley  Falke  would  have  preferred  some  other  judge. 

On  the  morning  of  the  trial  he  arrived  down  to  breakfast  punc¬ 
tually  at  eight  o’clock.  Cornelia  was  late.  Charles  smiled  ;  he 
was  not  a  deeply  religious  man,  but  he  appreciated  the  fact  that 
Corney  was  generally  late  when  he  had  an  important  trial.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  scoff  at  the  simple  faith  which  had  encompassed 
his  path  to  success. 

He  was  a  small  man  with  white  hair,  a  pale,  clean-shaven  face 
and  sharp  features.  The  mouth  was  mobile  except  in  Court,  where 
he  had  developed  a  trick  of  compressing  it  until  his  face  took  on 
a  mask-like  rigidity.  In  private  life  he  looked  a  simple,  kindly  and 
not  very  impressive  man ;  in  wig  and  robes  of  office  he  was  dig¬ 
nified  and  terrible,  with  the  scales  of  justice  poised  in  his  left  hand 
and  the  sword  of  retribution  uplifted  against  the  evil-doer.  He 
poured  out  some  coffee  and  glanced  through  his  correspondence. 
His  work  did  not  worry  him ;  it  had  long  ago  become  a  matter  of 
routine,  it  was  his  duty  not  to  be  worried. 

He  stirred  his  coffee.  The  door  opened  and  Corney  came  in. 
She  swept  across  the  room  and  kissed  him.  “Charles  !  Charles  !’’ 
she  said  reproachfully.  “I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  cure  you.’’  Gently 
she  picked  the  spoon  out  of  his  cup  and  placed  it  in  the  saucer.  He 
fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  took  out  three  coppers.  There  was  a 
missionary  box  on  the  mantel-piece.  He  walked  across  to  it  and 
dropped  the  money  in.  "It’s  getting  pretty  full,’’  he  told 
her. 

Arthur  Hugh  Watson,  linen-draper  of  230,  Fore  Street,  Holborn, 
had  breakfast  at  half-past  seven.  It  was  his  proud  boast  that  he 
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had  never  been  late  for  anything  in  his  life.  He  did  everything 
with  exasperating  punctuality.  And  to-day  he  was  to  serve  on 
a  British  jury. 

It  was  said  that  he  never  felt  quite  the  same  towards  his  wife 
after  she  over-stepped,  by  a  whole  week,  the  appointed  date  for  the 
delivery  of  her  second  child.  He  commenced  to  worry  within  twelve 
hours  of  the  scheduled  starting  time ;  the  doctor  was  seriously 
involved  by  the  second  day ;  and  when  the  confinement  actually 
occurred  Mr.  Watson  was  far  more  a  matter  for  medical  concern 
than  his  wife,  who  went  through  the  ordeal  with  fortitude. 

He  was  an  exemplary  citizen.  Duty  was  his  watchword,  and 
a  picture  of  Lord  Nelson  hung  above  the  mantel-piece  to  remind 
the  family.  He  was  a  methodical  man,  too  ;  his  day  was  sorted 
into  neat  compartments  which  provided  no  loop-hole  for  escape 
from  the  prescribed  routine. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  describe  Mrs.  Watson ;  she  does  not 
concern  us,  and  her  life  was  fully  occupied  in  keeping  up  with  the 
appointed  programme.  She  was  a  freckled,  sandy-haired  woman, 
with  pale  blue  eyes  which  looked  as  though  the  colour  had  been 
washed  out ;  but  whether  by  tears  or  boracic  lotion  was  a  matter 
between  herself  and  her  Creator. 

Arthur  Watson  was  confident  that  his  system  of  life  was  the 
only  safe  one.  He  was  precise,  dogmatic,  respectable,  and  eminently 
suited — so  he  thought — to  act  as  spokesman  for  a  British  jury. 
It  had  been  one  of  his  cherished  ambitions,  and  to-day  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  had  come. 

His  hair,  which  grew  thickly  on  the  circumference  and  sparsely 
in  the  middle,  was  judiciously  parted  so  as  to  conceal  the  deficiency. 
The  two  eyes  protruded  slightly,  and  his  moustache  was  severely 
clipped  so  as  to  reveal  an  obstinate  mouth  which  its  owner  regarded 
as  an  indication  of  firmness.  He  was  not  a  strong  character,  but 
did  his  best  to  make  people  think  otherwise. 

After  much  serious  meditation  he  had  arrayed  himself  in  black 
morning  coat  and  waistcoat,  brown  boots,  striped  trousers  and  a 
grey  silk  tie  which  he  kept  for  weddings.  The  general  effect  was 
impressive  but  the  tie  scarcely  seemed  suitable,  so  he  substituted 
a  black  one.  It  was  always  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Mrs.  Watson  had  come  into  his  life  before  the  days  of  prosperity. 
"Art !”  she  exclaimed.  "That  tie  !  It  ain’t  a  funeral.” 

"No,”  he  agreed  ponderously.  "It  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  not  ...  a 
funeral.  But  it  is  an  occasion — a  solemn  occasion.” 

A  boy  of  twelve  burst  into  the  room,  whistling. 

"Don’t  whistle,  Robert,”  he  commanded  sternly.  He  was  glad 
to  change  the  subject,  for  his  wife  had  an  uncomfortable  knack 
of  voicing  his  own  misgivings. 
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When  he  appeared  in  Court  he  was  wearing  a  black  tie  with 
white  stripes.  It  would  do  in  any  case. 


Gertrude  Holden,  spinster,  awoke  with  an  oppressive  feeling  that 
something  unpleasant  was  going  to  happen.  She  stretched  out  her 
hand  mechanically  for  a  glass  of  water  which  always  stood  beside 
her  bed.  Yes.  It  was  unpleasant.  She  had  to  serve  on  a  jury 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  She  gulped  down  the  water,  filled 
the  glass  again  and  repeated  the  performance.  Somebody  had  told 
her  it  was  good  for  rheumatism.  She  did  not  believe  in  doctors, 
for,  since  childhood,  she  had  never  been  ill.  Now,  as  an  occasional 
twinge  in  the  joints  reminded  her  of  the  passage  of  years,  she  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  cold  water  ritual  which  a  friend  had  recommended. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  she  disliked  doctors.  Possibly 
it  was  the  subconscious  reaction  to  her  childish  experiences,  for 
the  family  doctor  was  a  fussy  man  whose  one  idea  was  a  liberal  dose 
of  Gregory’s  powder.  Dr.  Gregory  may  have  been — probably  was 
— a  very  estimable  man,  but  he  earned  a  very  unsavoury  reputation 
in  Victorian  nurseries. 

So  Gertrude  Holden  regarded  the  medical  profession  with  a 
disfavour  which  had  recently  been  reinforced  by  a  friend  who  was 
an  ardent  disciple  of  Mrs.  Eddy.  The  teaching,  which  has  cyni¬ 
cally  and  rather  unfairly  been  described  as  neither  religious  nor 
scientific,  appealed  to  Miss  Holden. 

It  was  unfortunate,  in  some  ways,  that  fate  was  to  place  her  on 
a  j.ury  empanelled  to  try  a  case  which  very  largely  depended  upon 
expert  medical  evidence.  On  the  other  hand  she  was  thoroughly 
intelligent ;  well-qualified,  too,  to  weigh  the  evidence  and  come  to 
a  reasonable  decision.  She  was  tall  and  dark  with  iron-grey  hair 
parted  in  the  middle.  Her  presence  was  commanding,  her  features 
regular,  and  the  business,  which  she  controlled,  flourished. 


Cedric  Montgomery  Fitzrogan  had  his  breakfast  in  bed  and 
perused  the  Sporting  Hour.  It  was  a  mystery  to  him  how  anybody 
could  have  been  such  an  ass  as  to  select  his  name  for  a  jury. 

Did  it  look  like  the  name  of  a  juryman  ? 

Of  course  he  had  heard  of  such  things,  for  he  had  been  to  Eton, 
where  they  educate  you  properly.  He  realized  that  society  would 
be  less  secure  if  there  were  no  juries.  People  might  just  roll  up 
and  grab  your  jolly  old  things  ;  and  then,  of  course,  you  wouldn’t 
have  them  any  longer.  What ! 

But  why  pitch  on  him  ?  There  were  millions  of  people  in  London; 
people  with  nothing  to  do — they  simply  littered  the  streets.  Earnest 
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people,  too,  whose  one  idea  in  life  was  to  do  something  noble 
and  great.  Now,  he  would  have  to  cancel  thousands  of  engage¬ 
ments  ;  and  he  had  arranged  to  have  lunch  with  Nanette  ! 

His  man  came  in  with  some  letters.  Really  tradespeople  were 
very  persistent,  and  on  occasions  quite  eloquent.  He  was  a  fatalist. 
Things  generally  sorted  themselves  in  the  end.  And,  if  they  didn’t, 
there  was  always  the  noble  lord,  his  father,  to  fall  back  upon. 

His  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  were  a  bit  mixed  but  he  was  a 
thoroughly  good  fellow. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

COURT  NO.  I 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  trial  of  recent  years  has  given  rise  to 
more  controversy  than  did  that  of  Richard  Topling  (ahas  Handley 
Falke)  which  took  place  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  tfie  year 
when  "Justice”  won  the  Derby. 

Thousands  of  superstitious  people  maintained  that  Ginger 
stumbled,  letting  Justice  through  on  the  post,  in  order  that  Provi¬ 
dence  might  have  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  the  decision  of  the 
jury.  It  certainly  helped  to  put  an  end  to  the  controversy,  and  when 
"Battling  Nelson”  knocked  out  Harry  Cakebread  in  the  third  round, 
at  Madison  Square,  people  ceased  to  bother  much  about  it. 

It  was,  however,  an  interesting  trial ;  and  more  especially  be¬ 
cause  the  verdict  depended  largely  upon  the  obstinacy  of  a  number 
of  very  weak  and  unimportant  individuals. 

The  atmosphere  of  a  Court  of  Justice  is  one  of  restraint.  It 
is  calm  and  impersonal,  cold  and  impartial,  formal  and  precise. 
The  Judge,  at  moments  of  crisis,  looks  intensely  weary  or  overcome 
by  boredom,  he  draws  a  face  on  the  paper  in  front  of  him,  or  glances 
at  the  clock  as  though  wondering  how  much  longer  he  will  have  to 
wait  for  his  luncheon.  The  incautious  witness,  the  inexpert  counsel, 
the  prisoner,  are  lulled  into  a  sense  of  false  security,  from  which 
they  are  rudely  roused  in  the  "summing  up”.  A  judge  is  never  so 
much  awake  as  when  he  is  apparently  asleep. 

"Handley  Falke,”  standing  in  the  dock,  was  conscious  of  a  feeling 
of  elation.  Once  more  he  had  become  a  centre  of  attraction  ;  every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  him  ;  it  was  a  great  occasion,  and  he,  the  chief 
actor. 

On  his  right  was  the  public  gallery  packed  with  interested  spec¬ 
tators  ;  facing  him  the  Judge — a  splash  of  colour  in  the  sombre 
Court ;  between,  a  medley  of  black  gowns,  papers  and  curly  wigs 
.  .  .  but  here  too  faces  ;  white,  round  faces  staring  at  him.  On 
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his  left,  ten  men  and  two  women  penned  in,  like  sheep  at  a  country 
fair.  They,  too,  seemed  interested.  It  was  very  exciting  after 
his  long  solitude. 

He  had  prepared  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  the  prison  barber, 
for  the  great  occasion.  It  was  almost  the  old  Handley  Falke  who 
stood  there,  assertive  and  self-confident.  What  had  he  to  fear  ? 
Dead  men  tell  no  tales,  and  David  Mercer  was  dead  ;  somebody 
had  said  so.  He  had  told  them  all  about  it,  and  they  agreed  that 
you  couldn’t  kill  a  dead  man.  Splendid  !  Splendid  !  He  wanted 
to  tell  all  these  people,  but  they  wouldn’t  let  him,  except  in  two 
words.  But  he  had  said  them  with  assurance — "Not  guilty’’ — it 
echoed  through  the  building.  The  magnificence  of  the  Court 
pleased  him  ;  its  noble  proportions,  the  light  filtering  through  the 
tinted,  glass  roof,  the  oak  panelling,  that  bunch  of  red  and  white 
poppies  on  the  high  mantel-piece — no,  that  must  be  the  Judge, 
only  for  a  moment  he  thought  of  flowers  ...  a  splendid  idea, 
flowers  on  the  mantel-piece  .  .  .  but  the  fire  was  out,  only  coal 
and  ashes  now — gowns  and  grey  wigs.  The  fire  was  dead — burnt 
out.  He  was  tired  ;  his  thoughts  seemed  to  wander  ...  A  stimu¬ 
lating  injection  for  the  sleepy  old  man  up  there  .  .  .  perhaps  a 
tonic.  He  was  Handley  Falke,  M.D.  Dead  men  tell  no  tales. 
But  somebody  had  said  "Richard  Topling’’.  Hush  !  They  had 
kept  him  shut  up  too  long.  The  world  forgets.  A  man  was  talking. 
Richard  Topling  1  Who  said  Richard  Topling  ?  Not  his  old  friend 
David — ^he  was  dead. 

He  gripped  the  front  of  the  dock  with  painful  concentration  ; 
a  look  of  terror  spread  over  his  face. 

The  Judge  noted  it,  the  jury  too.  A  woman  with  iron-grey 
hair  leant  fo'rward,  a  small  man  fixed  a  monocle  in  his  right  eye, 
another  frowned. 

With  an  effort  he  controlled  himself.  All  those  round  white 
faces  staring  at  him  .  .  .  Bad  !  Very  bad  !  His  old  friend  must 
have  been  talking.  But  that  wasn’t  David  Mercer  up  there  in  the 
gallery  ...  it  was  Bob  Ferrow.  It  was  always  safe  to  leave  things 
to  Bob.  Why  was  he  hiding  away  up  there  in  the  second  row  ? 
And  aU  the  time  the  man  in  the  wig  was  talking  .  .  .  Paris  .  .  . 
Belfast  .  ,  .  But  it  was  too  much  of  an  effort  to  listen. 


Sir  Edward  Hopley  opened  for  the  Crown.  Broad-shouldered, 
expansive  and  genial,  he  was  eminently  fitted  to  handle  a  case  with 
that  impartiality  which  is  expected  of  those  who  prosecute  for  the 
State.  It  was  his  duty  to  see  that  justice  was  done,  and  Justice 
is  not  vindictive.  He  was  there  to  present  the  case  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  in  such  a  way  that  the  jury  would  be  in  possession  of  all  the 
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relevant  facts  when  they  retired  to  consider  their  verdict.  He  sorted 
his  papers,  gripped  his  gown  with  the  left  hand,  removed  his  pince- 
nez  and,  leaning  slightly  forward,  began  to  speak. 

“May  it  please  your  lordship,  members  of  the  jury — on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  March  the  sixth,  David  Mercer  was  stabbed  to 
death  in  the  sitting-room  of  his  lodgings  at  Cedarslake.  Two  wounds 
were  inflicted  ;  one  passing  through  the  chest  wall  between  the  third 
and  fourth  ribs  on  the  left  side,  and  penetrating  the  heart ;  the  other 
in  the  neck.  Either  of  these  would  probably  have  been  fatal.  The 
weapon  used  was  an  old-fashioned  hat-pin — shaped  like  a  dagger — 
which  the  prisoner  had  apparently  obtained  without  anyone’s 
knowledge. 

“The  commission  of  the  crime  was  witnessed  by  three  people, 
who  burst  into  the  room  at  the  actual  moment  when  the  second 
wound  was  being  inflicted.  These  three  witnesses  had  followed 
the  prisoner  from  his  house  to  the  lodgings  of  the  deceased.  They 
were  :  the  wife  of  the  accused  man,  police  constable  Henry  Madden, 
and  Ralph  Barton,  a  registered  male  nurse.  Apparently  they  had 
followed  the  prisoner,  fearing  the  commission  of  some  act  of  violence. 
It  will  be  shown  that  the  prisoner  took  certain  precautions  to  leave 
his  house  without  being  detected,  precautions  which  must  Rave 
some  bearing  upon  the  ultimate  problem  of  criminal  responsibility. 
This  is  important,  in  view  of  the  question  which  will  be  raised  of 
the  prisoner’s  sanity. 

“I  would  point  out  that  it  has  been  laid  down  that  every  man  is 
presumed  to  be  sane  and  to  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason  to 
be  responsible  for  his  crimes,  until  the  contrary  be  proved. 

“It  is  my  duty  to  trace  the  prisoner’s  extraordinary  career,  and 
to  show  that,  step  by  step,  over  a  long  period  of  years,  it  had  been 
leading  up  to  the  situation  which  culminated  inevitably  in  the  com¬ 
mission  of  this  crime. 

“The  investigations  would  have  been  long  and  arduous,  indeed 
it  is  probable  that  many  gaps  in  the  story  could  never  have  been 
bridged  but  for  a  fortunate  discovery  made  by  the  police.  In  the 
pocket  of  the  dead  man  was  found  a  most  remarkable  memorandum. 
We  can  only  conjecture  what  inspired  him  to  prepare  this  document, 
but  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  fear  of  some  grave  personal 
danger. 

“It  is  dated,  and  the  signature  witnessed  by  his  landlady,  and 
.  .  .  it  was  written  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Cedarslake.  The 
date  is  of  significance. 

“I  do  not  propose  to  produce  this  document.  It  has  served 
its  purpose,  and  competent  witnesses  will  testify  to  all  the  material 
points  bearing  on  the  case  under  consideration.  In  this  memoran¬ 
dum  are  statements  and  suggestions  which  raise  other  issues  which 
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cannot  be  proved.  For  this  reason  it  would  be  unfair  to  the 
prisoner  to  produce  a  document  which  may  be,  and  probably  was, 
inspired  by  malice. 

"The  prisoner,  as  you  now  know,  has  no  claim  to  the  name.  Hand- 
ley  Falke.  His  father  was  a  prosperous  baker  in  Belfast,  named 
Michael  Topling.  He  is  now  dead.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  we 
find  the  prisoner  studying  medicine  at  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 
Apparently,  four  years  later,  when  his  student  career  was  well 
advanced,  he  disappeared  mysteriously  from  the  University.  It 
has  not  been  possible  to  find  a  reason  for  this,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  reputation  for  being  unscrupulous  in  his  dealings 
with  women  and  an  affiliation  order  had  been  made  against  him 
about  this  time.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  never  completed 
his  studies  or  took  a  medical  degree.  The  question  of  identifi¬ 
cation  is  simplified  by  the  fact  that  from  childhood  the  prisoner 
has  been  afflicted  with  a  peculiar  facial  spasm,  which  is  most  con¬ 
spicuous  in  moments  of  intense  excitement. 

"During  the  next  two  years  we  obtain  occasional  glimpses  of 
his  mode  of  life  ;  we  find  him  acting  with  a  provincial  touring  com¬ 
pany  in  the  North  of  England ;  later  he  is  selling  patent  medicines 
and  treating  minor  ailments  around  London ;  for  a  time  he  sells 
books  and  is  agent  for  a  popular  encyclopaedia. 

"We  next  encounter  him  in  Paris-;  and  it  is  here  that  he  first 
met  David  Mercer,  about  five  years  ago.  The  early  part  of  his 
career  is  lightly  sketched  in  the  memorandum,  and  apparently  from 
hearsay.  From  this  point  it  is  evident  that  Mercer  speaks  with 
authority,  and  of  things  within  his  own  personal  knowledge. 

"It  would  be  well  to  state  that  very  little  is  known  of  the  ante¬ 
cedents  of  the  dead  man.  He  possessed  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  had  travelled  widely,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  meet¬ 
ing  with  Richard  Topling,  had  evidently  been  out  of  England  for 
several  months. 

"The  significant  facts  in  the  history  up  to  this  point  are  that 
the  prisoner  possessed  a  superficial  knowledge  of  medicine  and  was, 
apparently,  a  competent  actor.  I  would  also  call  your  attention 
to  the  precautions  taken  to  conceal  his  movements  on  the  fateful 
evening. 

"We  must  now  go  back  many  years.  At  the  time  when  Richard 
Topling  was  studying  medicine  at  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  there 
was  at  Melbourne  University  a  medical  student  named  Handley 
Falke.  As  you  will  hear  from  a  fellow-student  he  was  a  young  man 
of  curious  habits,  eccentric  and  reserved.  He  passed  his  various 
examinations  with  credit,  but  soon  after  his  qualification  it  became 
known  that  he  was  addicted  to  drugs.  Handley  Falke  was  a  morphia 
maniac. 


“He  left  Australia  and  came  to  England,  where,  in  due  course, 
he  placed  his  name  on  the  Medical  Register. 

“Very  few  people  made  his  acquaintance ;  he  lived  in  cheap 
lodgings,  and  seems  to  have  occupied  himself  by  writing  medical 
articles  for  the  lay  press.  Then,  for  a  time,  all  traces  of  him  are 
lost.  When  next  heard  of,  he  is  living  in  the  students’  quarter 
of  Paris,  earning  a  precarious  livelihood  by  giving  lessons  in  human 
anatomy  to  art  students.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  personal  friends, 
and  the  money  which  he  earned  was  quickly  squandered  on  the  drug 
which  had  become  essential  to  his  existence. 

“From  time  to  time  he  made  spasmodic  visits  to  this  country, 
but  always  quickly  returned  to  Paris.  By  this  time  he  had  become 
a  confirmed  recluse  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  definite 
evidence  of  his  movements.  Five  years  ago,  however,  he  obtained 
a  British  passport  for  what  was  to  prove  his  last  journey  to  the 
Continent.  This  passport  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  exami¬ 
ning,  for  it  was  found  amongst  the  papers  in  David  Mercer’s 
pocket. 

“The  photograph  represents  a  man  Avith  unkempt,  black  hair, 
a  moustache  and  pointed  beard.  A  notable  identification  mark 
is  mentioned,  namely  an  extensive,  purple  birth-mark  on  the  breast, 
extending  practically  from  nipple  to  nipple.  The  prisoner,  members 
of  the  jury,  has  black  hair,  moustache,  pointed  beard  ;  but  .  .  . 
as  you  will  hear,  he  has  .  .  .  no  .  .  .  birthmark  ...  on  the  chest. 

“From  the  time  that  this  passport  was  issued  there  is  no  trace 
of  Handley  Falke,  in  this  country,  until  the  prisoner  arrived  at 
Cedarslake  shortly  after  David  Mercer  had  taken  up  his  residence 
there.” 

“What  happened  to  Handley  Falke  ?” 

“For  a  few  weeks  he  rented  a  room  in  Montmartre  in  a  house 
in  the  Rue  S.  Denis.  As  you  will  hear  from  the  woman  who  owns 
the  house,  he  was  practically  a  dying  man  when  he  arrived  under 
her  roof.  It  was  therefore  a  relief  to  her  to  find  that  he  had  an 
English  friend  in  Paris — a  man  who  came  to  visit  him.  This  friend 
was  David  Mercer.  The  woman  has  a  letter,  received  from  him, 
which  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing. 

“One  day,  when  Falke  was  virtually  in  extremis,  two  men  came 
to  see  him — Mercer  and  another.  They  expressed  their  deep  con¬ 
cern  at  his  condition,  and,  to  the  woman’s  relief,  arranged  to  take 
him  away  to  a  hospital.  That  evening  they  came  with  a  motor-car 
and  removed  the  dying  man  and  all  his  possessions. 

“Two  weeks  later  a  decomposing  body  was  found  in  the  Seine. 
It  was  never  identified,  but  the  police  records  show  that,  on  the 
chest,  there  was  an  extensive  birthmark.  It  is  probable  that  this 
was  the  body  of  the  real  Handley  Falke.  How  he  got  into  the  river 
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we  do  not  know ;  whether  he  died  a  natural  death  or  was  drowned, 
we  do  not  know.  The  dark  secret  of  the  river  will  ever  remain  a 
mystery.  But  it  is  certain  that  within  a  few  weeks  of  this  time 
the  prisoner  arrived  in  Cedarslake  bearing  the  name  of  the  dead 
man,  and  in  possession  of  his  various  diplomas  and  certificates. 

“The  change  of  address  was  duly  notified  to  the  Medical  Regis¬ 
trar  in  a  handwriting  which  closely  resembled  that  of  the  deceased 
man. 

“At  first  the  bogus  Handley  Falke  did  not  practise.  He  went 
up  to  London  daily,  and,  as  witnesses  will  tell  you,  was  making  a 
rapid  study  of  the  methods  of  psycho-analysis  and  light  treatment — 
two  subjects  which,  I  am  informed,  may  be  the  happy  hunting 
ground  of  quacks  and  humbugs.  How  superficial  his  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  medicine  was,  is  clearly  shown  by  a  consideration  of 
his  case  book — exhibit  22. 

“You  may  well  ask  :  how  did  such  a  man  achieve  so  remarkable 
a  success  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  would  take  us  far  afield 
into  a  study  of  mass  psychology  and  the  herd  instinct.  I  only 
propose  to  deal  with  one  factor  which  played  a  predominant  part 
in  estabhshing  his  success.  I  refer  to  Mr.  David  Mercer.  First 
at  Cedarslake,  later  throughout  the  country,  this  man  acted  the 
part  of  a  decoy  to  patients  destined  for  the  consulting-room  of  this 
new  star  in  the  medical  firmament.  With  amazing  ingenuity  these 
two  succeeded  in  evading  the  attentions  of  the  General  Medical 
Council. 

“What  did  David  Mercer  get  out  of  it  ? 

“From  a  consideration  of  the  prisoner’s  pass  book  at  the  bank 
and  the  record  of  receipts  from  the  practice  it  is  apparent  that  he 
was  taking  half  the  profits.  Excellent  terms,  if  one  may  say  so, 
for  merely  acting  as  an  advertising  agent.  I  would  suggest,  for 
your  consideration,  that  it  was  the  agreed  terms  in  a  great  con¬ 
spiracy  which  commenced  in  Paris  and  culminated  at  267,  Harley 
Street. 

“But  now  the  practice  is  firmly  estabhshed  and  Mr.  Mercer  is 
no  longer  necessary,  indeed  he  has  become  a  dead  weight  on  the 
enterprise  and  a  menace  to  the  security  of  his  principal.  We  can¬ 
not  follow  the  intermediate  steps  which  led  to  the  final  tragedy, 
but  we  know  that  Mercer  was  afraid,  and  we  know  the  end.  David 
Mercer  was  stabbed  to  death,  not  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
not  as  the  result  of  any  insane  delusion,  but  deliberately,  metho¬ 
dically  and  with  careful  forethought  and  preparation. 

“Members  of  the  jury,  I  have  traced  the  history  at  some  length, 
and  you  will  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  story  step  by  step 
from  the  lips  of  competent  witnesses.  I  am  concerned  with  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  these  facts,  I  submit,  indicate  rather  the 
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scheming  of  an  astute  criminal  brain,  than  the  irresponsible  actions 
of  a  lunatic. 

‘‘The  motive  is  clear.  The  death  of  David  Mercer  was  the 
logical  outcome  of  a  long  series  of  illegalities  perpetrated  by  the 
man  who  stands  before  you  in  the  dock.” 


But  you  couldn’t  kill  a  dead  man.  They  had  said  so.  Splendid  ! 
Splendid  1  The  prisoner  looked  hopefully  at  the  jury.  .  .  .  The 
old  gentleman,  too,  in  the  red  dressing-gown — he  would  understand 
that  you  couldn’t  kill  a  dead  man  .  .  .  No  mention  of  Simon  Flint 
...  he  had  listened  for  that  name  ...  all  the  time  he  had  been 
listening,  but  it  had  never  come.  A  clever  one,  old  Flint !  But 
not  quite  clever  enough  .  .  .  Where  was  Hetty  ?  She  ought  to 
be  here  to  witness  his  triumph  .  .  .  Not  Guilty  !  Splendid,  splen¬ 
did  !  .  .  .  But  he  must  be  careful  ...  It  was  never  safe  to  talk 
too  much  .  .  .  one  might  mention  insulin  .  .  .  His  old  friend, 
‘‘David  Faraday”,  was  looking  after  things.  That  saved  a  lot  of 
trouble.  It  was  difficult  to  pay  attention  .  .  .  those  fields,  bathed 
in  sunlight,  beyond  the  shadows  ...  he  could  see  things  there 
quite  clearly. 

One  after  another,  witnesses  went  into  the  box  to  uphold  the 
case  for  the  Prosecution.  The  man  had  always  shown  criminal 
tendencies  ;  he  had  always  been  a  charlatan,  an  actor,  a  bird  of 
passage  who  lived  by  his  wits.  Always  he  evaded  the  issue,  just 
in  nick  of  time.  As  evidence  piled  upon  evidence,  the  more  hope¬ 
less  did  the  proposed  line  of  defence  seem  to  be.  Cross-examination 
could  not  shake  these  witnesses,  for  they  had  no  interest  in  the  case, 
except  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

But  it  was  not  the  Attorney-General  that  Faraday  feared.  It 
was  his  junior — a  small  man  with  a  face  like  a  ferret  and  a  tongue 
like  a  surgeon’s  probe.  Septimus  Gray  was  a  coming  man  and  he 
was  famous  for  his  handling  of  expert  evidence.  When  the  Court 
adjourned  for  the  day,  Cecil  Faraday  was  a  very  unhappy  man, 
for  he  knew  that  his  turn  would  come  soon. 

Janet  had  been  quite  right  in  her  estimate  of  his  character.  He 
was  not  a  strong  man ;  he  took  a  long  time  to  make  up  his  mind ; 
he  was  slow  but  sure.  The  very  qualities  which  appealed  to  his 
patients — ^his  slow  tranquillity,  his  careful  analysis  of  every  feature 
of  the  case,  his  deliberate  avoidance  of  any  hasty  conclusions — all 
these  would  count  against  him  in  the  witness-box.  His  brain  was 
on  the  ponderous  side ;  it  was  not- constructed  for  rapid  analysis 
and  quick  deduction.  It  is  possible  that  the  grim  anticipation  of 
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the  morrow  made  him  underrate  his  own  abilities  but  the  damning 
revelations  of  that  first  day  were  enough  to  daunt  any  witness  for 
the  defence. 

The  man  was  an  actor.  Had  he  been  playing  a  part  all  the 
time  ?  It  was  scarcely  conceivable ;  but,  to  the  jury,  it  would 
seem  a  very  reasonable  proposition. 

And  the  jury  !  The  unwonted  seclusion,  which  custom  and 
necessity  impose,  is  not  calculated  to  soften  the  hard  heart  of  a  jury¬ 
man.  To  be  herded  from  pillar  to  post,  to  be  condemned  to  an 
uncongenial  companionship  decided  by  chance,  to  know  that  your 
business  is  suffering,  and,  worst  of  all,  not  to  be  very  certain  of  your 
ability  to  discharge  effectively  the  duty  imposed  by  citizenship. 

But  none  of  these  things  troubled  Arthur  Hugh  Watson,  for 
the  head  of  the  worthy  linen-draper  could  only  hold  one  idea  at  a 
time.  It  clutched  at  new  impressions  with  avidity,  and  disgorged 
them  with  reluctance.  The  revelations  of  that  first  day  had  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  a  righteous  God  had  selected  him  to  vindicate  the 
cause  of  Justice  and  to  rid  the  world  of  an  unmitigated  scoundrel. 

There  is  a  certain  type  of  mind  which  is  largely  at  the  mercy 
of  first  impressions.  It  is  a  small  mind,  but  inclined  to  be  voci¬ 
ferous  and  to  cover  its  lack  of  discrimination  by  an  extreme  dog¬ 
matism.  Weaklings,  deluded  by  the  noise,  cling  to  such  a  man  in 
moments  of  emergency.  It  is  not  helpful  to  the  prisoner,  for  the 
Prosecution  has  the  first  word  in  a  criminal  trial. 

Mr.  Watson  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  one  of  his  daily  boasts 
was  that  he  never  changed  it.  Indeed,  why  should  he  ?  Never, 
from  childhood,  had  he  looked  at  both  sides  of  a  question.  He 
was  like  a  successful  politician.  A  determined  policy  was  an  eternal 
verity,  to  look  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  would  be  to  court 
disaster  and  expose  yourself  to  a  charge  of  vacillation  or  treachery. 

Miss  Gertrude  Holden  who  had  taken  an  instinctive  dislike  to 
Arthur  Watson  felt  more  generously  disposed  towards  the  prisoner. 
And  the  more  the  linen-draper  squirmed  and  winced  and  shuddered 
at  the  revelation  of  so  much  human  depravity,  the  more  determined 
she  became  to  reserve  her  judgment.  The  only  other  member  of 
her  sex  on  the  jury  had  swiftly  capitulated  to  Miss  Holden's  master¬ 
ful  personality.  It  established  a  nucleus  for  future  action. 

Mr.  Watson  felt  fairly  satisfied  with  his  nine  colleagues.  The 
women  didn’t  count ;  they  never  did  with  Mr.  Watson.  He  was 
a  little  troubled  about  a  stout  man  who  treated  him  with  scant 
respect,  and  had  three  helpings  of  roast  mutton  at  luncheon.  The 
stout  man  disliked  intensely  brown  boots  with  a  tail-coat,  but  Mr. 
Watson  couldn’t  be  expected  to  know  that.  Most  of  the  others 
looked  as  though  they  would  listen  to  reason,  except  perhaps  the 
small  man  with  the  monocle.  He  didn’t  quite  know  what  to  make 
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of  him.  The  “sir”,  with  which  he  always  prefaced  his  remarks, 
lost  something  of  humility  in  its  method  of  production.  There 
was  a  twinkle  behind  the  eyeglass.  Mr.  Watson  had  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  feeling  that  he  was  being  made  fun  of. 

He  was  quite  right.  Cedric  Montgomery  Fitzrogan  found  him 
"damned  amusing ;  what !”  The  jolly  old  trial  wasn’t  going  to 
be  such  bad  fun  after  all ;  and  they  had  the  best  seats  for  the  show, 
free  of  charge. 

But  each,  according  to  his  limitations,  was  perfectly  honest  and 
determined  to  see  justice  done.  It  generally  works  out  all  right 
in  the  end  ;  the  Judge  sees  to  that.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
day,  however,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  most  of  the  jury  were 
convinced  that  the  prisoner  was  a  thorough-paced  villain,  who  was 
trying  to  escape  his  just  reward  by  pretending  to  be  insane. 


Cicely  did  what  she  could  to  cheer  up  her  despondent  lover. 
“You  can  only  do  your  best  and  give  them  the  facts.  Then  it’ll 
be  all  right,  I  expect,”  she  told  him,  with  the  rich  optimism  of  youth. 
To  her  it  seemed  impossible  that  anyone  could  deliberately  want 
to  hurt  his  feelings. 

“You  don’t  know  Gray,”  he  grumbled.  “They  say  he  sits  up 
all  night,  studying  medical  text-books  and  digging  pits  for  the  unwary 
feet  of  expert  witnesses.  It’s  a  perfect  mania  with  him.” 

"But  you  aren’t  bound  to  commit  yourself,  old  thing.” 

“If  I  don’t  lay  it  on  pretty  thick  they’ll  certainly  hang  the 
prisoner.” 

“And  why  not  ?  It’ll  be  much  the  best  thing  in  the  end  ;  save 
the  country  the  cost  of  keeping  him  and  give  that  poor  kid  a  chance.” 

He  pinched  her  cheek.  “Come,  come  !”  he  protested.  "You’re 
not  as  bloodthirsty  as  all  that.  After  all  the  man  is  certainly  mad.” 

“I’m  thinking  of  Hetty.  She’ll  never  be  happy  as  long  as  he’s 
alive.” 

The  specialist  heaved  a  sigh,  an  abysmal  affair  which  seemed 
to  suck  Cicely  deep  down  into  the  vortex  of  his  distress. 

She  patted  his  hand  affectionately.  “I  don’t  quite  understand,” 
she  ventured. 

“It’s  the  devil  of  procrastination.  I’m  just  beginning  to 
realize  all  the  things  which  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  which  I 
should  have  done  if  he  had  been  one  of  my  ordinary  cases.  She 
always  made  light  of  it,  and  I  played  up  to  her.  One  thing  especially, 
which  I  should  have  done ;  but  he  objected  so  strongly  that  I  left 
it  alone.  Gray’ll  be  on  to  it  within  the  first  five  minutes  !  He’ll 
have  no  difficulty  in  convincing  the  jury  that  I’m  either  a  pretty 
rotten  nerve  specialist  or  a  very  weak  man.” 
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“Never  mind.  It’ll  soon  be  over  now,  and  we  can  get  married. 
Then  you’ll  be  able  to  forget  all  about  it.’’ 

“Sugar  coating  for  pills  !’’ 

“Yes.  Do  you  remember,  years  ago,  smuggling  sweets  into  the 
nursery  when  they  gave  me  senna.  It  helped  no  end.’’ 

When  Cicely  went  to  bed,  she  felt  very  maternal.  Cecil  was 
only  a  big,  overgrown  baby,  after  all.  She  wanted  to  hold  him  in 
her  arms,  to  take  the  crumpled  face  between  her  two  hands  and 
smooth  it  out,  to  kiss  away  the  lines  of  perplexity.  It  would  be 
much  nicer  than  marrying  a  self-sufl&cient,  strong,  silent  man. 
Women  often  feel  like  that ;  they  want  to  be  able  to  give  some¬ 
thing  in  return. 

The  balance  of  life  depends  upon  the  capacity  to  give  and  to 
receive.  A  philanthropist  may  be  a  very  selfish  and  one-sided  sort 
of  person.  In  marriage,  too,  an  excess  of  individual  benevolence 
may  play  the  very  devil  with  domestic  happiness.  Good,  even, 
sometimes  to  be  able  to  forgive — many  a  woman  would  sooner  marry 
a  rake  than  a  prude  or  a  prig. 

Cicely  Titmus  hadn’t  much  use  for  rakes,  but  she  realized  with 
thankfulness  that  her  man  was  human.  Being  Janet’s  daughter, 
she  knelt  for  a  moment  beside  her  bed  and  prayed  that  God  would 
confound  the  wiles  of  Septimus  Gray. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

FOR  THE  DEFENCE 

The  case  for  the  Prosecution  was  completed  by  three  o’clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  Witnesses  had  been  examined, 
cross-examined  and  re-examined  without  revealing  any  serious 
weakness  in  the  opening  statement  for  the  Crown. 

Hetty  was  one  of  the  first  witnesses  called  on  the  other  side. 
They  made  it  as  easy  for  her  as  possible,  for  the  sympathy  of  every¬ 
one  in  the  Court  was  with  the  small  woman  who  fought  with  such 
pathetic  loyalty  for  the  man  who  had  deceived  her.  It  was  obvious 
that  he  had  married  her  for  her  money,  that  she  was  merely  a  pawn 
in  his  game.  Nobody  doubted  her  sincerity,  but  the  evidence 
carried  no  weight.  The  signs  of  insanity  were  far  too  meagre ; 
he  had  changed  in  some  indefinite  way  ;  he  had  become  moody  and 
forgetful ;  he  had  given  way  to  sudden  fits  of  melancholy  or  irrita¬ 
bility  ;  at  times  he  had  been  over-boastful  and  exalted  ;  he  had 
deteriorated  in  his  personal  habits. 

What  could  one  expect  of  such  a  man  ?  It  was  a  case  of  moral 
degradation  not  of  mental  defect. 
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He  had  always  been  ambitious ;  he  was  inclined  to  be  secretive 
over  money  matters ;  she  had  never  been  able  to  understand  his 
friendship  with  David  Mercer.  Her  very  faith  in  the  man  was  a 
weakness,  for  she  felt  she  could  do  no  harm  by  telling  the  truth. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  everyone  that-  he  was  insane. 

“Did  he  ever  suffer  from  fits  ?”  “Yes.  On  two  occasions”. 
The  Judge  made  a  note  of  that,  for  it  was  the  only  statement  in  her 
evidence  which  might  be  of  real  value  to  the  Defence. 

Cecil  Faraday  was  called  next.  He  stated  that  he  was  a  Doctor 
of  Medicine  of  London  University  and  a  Fellow  of  The  Royal  College 
of  Physicians.  He  was  on  the  Staff  of  St.  Matthias’s  Hospital  and 
specialized  in  nervous  diseases.  From  time  to  time  since  the  middle 
of  March  he  had  attended  the  prisoner.  In  his  opinion  the  prisoner 
was  suffering  from  a  mental  disorder.  He  was  insane.  His  con¬ 
dition  was  such  that  he  might  possibly  understand  the  nature  and 
quality  of  his  acts,  but  he  would  be  incapable  of  distinguishing 
morally  between  right  and  wrong.  The  disease  from  which  he  was 
suffering  was  known  as  “General  Paralysis  of  The  Insane”.  He 
revealed  certain  very  characteristic  features  of  this  complant. 
It  was  one  which,  though  progressing  eventually  to  dementia, 
paralysis  and  death,  yet  often  showed  periods  of  almost  complete 
remission  of  symptoms.  Until  recently  no  cure  was  known  ;  but 
now  the  condition  was  treated  by  inducing  malaria,  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  were  benefited.  It  was  probable  that  the 
prisoner  had  been  affected  for  about  six  months  or  more.  Epilep¬ 
tiform  fits  were  frequently  noted  at  some  stage  of  this  disease  .  .  . 

Such  were  the  main  facts  elicited  by  the  Defence. 

The  cross-examination  was  carried  out  by  Septimus  Gray.  He 
had  a  provoking  habit  of  taking  off  his  glasses  and  blinking  at  the 
jury  when  he  felt  he  had  made  a  point.  When  examining  a  witness, 
he  perched  his  pince-nez  half-way  down  his  inquisitive  nose  and 
looked  at  his  victim  over  the  top.  It  was  a  disconcerting  trick  for 
he  never  referred  to  his  notes,  and  it  was  difficult  to  understand  why 
he  wore  glasses  at  all. 

“Are  you  the  prisoner’s  regular  medical  attendant  ?”  The 
question  shot  out  so  unexpectedly  that  Faraday  started. 

“No,”  he  said. 

“Will  you  tell  the  jury  how  you  came  to  attend  the  prisoner.” 

“I  had  arranged  to  see  him  on  another  matter,  and  he  was  taken 
ill  shortly  before  the  date  of  our  appointment.  His  wife  asked  me 
to  examine  him.” 

“Were  you  a  friend  of  the  accused  ?” 

“I  had  only  met  him  on  one  occasion  before  this.” 

“Then  I  may  take  it  that  you  were  not  a  friend  ?” 

“Yes.” 
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"After  the  first  visit  to  this  man,  who  was  not  your  friend,  did 
you  undertake  the  care  of  his  practice  ?” 

"Yes.” 

Septimus  Gray  took  off  his  glasses  and  blinked  at  the  jury. 

"Are  you  a  busy  man  ?” 

"Yes.” 

"Will  you  tell  the  jury  why  you  undertook  this  additional  burden 
for  a  man  who  had  no  claims  upon  you.” 

A  vision  of  Hetty  flashed  through  Faraday’s  brain.  He  flushed. 
"The  patient  was  in  a  very  awkward  predicament  and  I  was  sorry 
for  him.” 

"A  very  creditable  motive  !  You  mentioned,  just  now,  that 
you  had  an  appointment  to  see  the  prisoner  on  another  matter. 
Was  this  connected  in  any  way  with  his  state  of  health  ?” 

It  was  Cicely  this  time.  Was  this  man  going  to  drag  Cicely 
and  all  that  bad  business  at  The  Dell  into  the  case  ?  Terrible  to 
have  that  episode  in  the  papers !  There  was  a  long  pause.  Once 
again  the  small  barrister  removed  his  glasses  and  blinked  at  the 
jury.  The  Judge  was  apparently  asleep. 

“Yes.  At  my  first  interview,  I  noted  certain  symptoms  which 
indicated  that  he  was  not  in  a  fit  state,  mentally,  to  attend  his 
patients.” 

“Do  you  associate  this  opinion  with  any  special  episode  ?” 

The  confusion  of  the  witness  was  obvious  to  everyone  in  the 
Court. 

"I  will  not  press  the  point  further,  if  it  is  distasteful.” 

The  Judge  turned  to  the  witness.  "Is  the  matter  one  of  pro¬ 
fessional  confidence  ?” 

"Yes,  my  lord,  the  name  of  another  person,  not  connected  with 
this  case.” 

"I  withdraw  the  question,  my  lord.” 

"You  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  prisoner  is  suffering  from 
General  Paralysis  of  The  Insane  ?” 

“Yes.” 

"This  is,  I  believe,  due  to  a  certain  disease  ?” 

"Yes.” 

"In  this  disease  there  is  a  blood  test,  I  beUeve  ?”  n 

"Yes.  The  Wassermann  Reaction.” 

"Does  this  test  apply  also  to  General  Paralysis  ?” 

"Yes.” 

“May  I  ask  if  you  applied  this  test  to  the  prisoner  ?” 

“No.  I  intended  to  do  so,  but  he  was  in  a  very  excitable  con¬ 
dition  and  objected  to  my  taking  his  blood.” 

"So  you  did  not  apply  this  crucial  test  ?” 

"No.  But  I  intended  to  do  so  at  the  first  possible  opportunity.” 
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‘‘Have  you  tested  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  ?” 

“No.” 

“Did  you  try  the  Lange’s  colloidal  gold  reaction  ?” 

“No.” 

(It  almost  looked  as  though  he  had  done  nothing.  And  all  the 
time  Gray  was  blinking  at  the  Jury.) 

“In  view  of  the  precautions  taken  by  the  accused,  do  you  con¬ 
sider  that  he  was  conscious  that  the  act  was  one  which  he  ought 
not  to  commit  ?” 

“That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.” 

“I  am  only  asking  for  your  opinion.  We  are  not  dealing  with 
an  abstract  medical  problem,  merely  with  this  particular  crime 
with  which  the  prisoner  is  charged.” 

“I  think  he  would  know  that  murder  was  contrary  to  the  law.” 

For  ten  more  minutes  the  barrister  baited  the  luckless  specialist. 

“Thank  you.  Dr.  Faraday,  that  will  do.” 

Septimus  Gray  had  accomplished  his  object.  The  members 
of  the  jury  had  made  up  their  minds  that  Dr.  Faraday  was  a  friend 
of  the  prisoner  and  a  thoroughly  unreliable  witness.  No  amount 
of  re-examination  could  eradicate  this  impression.  Arthur  Watson 
saw  no  reason  to  change  his  original  opinion,  and  Cedric  Montgomery 
Fitzrogan  felt  that  the  administration  of  justice  was  not  quite  as 
comphcated  a  matter  as  he  had  feared.  The  chap  didn’t  look  mad, 
and  the  fat  doctor  had  made  a  damned  mess  of  the  whole  business. 

With  the  advent  of  Dr.  Andrew  Kirke  in  the  witness-box,  the 
case  for  the  Defence  took  a  turn  for  the  better.  The  senior  medical 
officer  of  a  large  prison  speaks  with  authority  on  such  cases ;  he 
is  certainly  disinterested  when  his  evidence  is  adverse  to  the  Prose¬ 
cution  ;  he  is  famihar  with  the  witness-box  and  not  likely  to  lose 
his  head. 

Kirke  had  ultimately  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prisoner 
was  undoubtedly  suffering  from  insanity.  He  had  performed  the 
necessary  test,  and  the  result  had  convinced  him  that  it  was  a  case 
of  General  Paralysis  of  The  Insane.  Gray  was  thrown  back  upon 
the  law  with  regard  to  criminal  responsibility ;  he  entrenched  him¬ 
self  behind  the  M’Naughton  case,  and  harassed  the  witness  with  a 
cross-fire  of  legal  technicalities.  According  to  this  ruling  a  prisoner 
may  be  insane,  and  yet  responsible  for  his  actions  according  to  the 
canons  of  English  law. 

It  placed  the  expert  in  a  very  serious  difficulty.  In  his  opinion 
the  prisoner  certainly  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  killed  David 
Mercer.  The  problem  with  which  he  was  now  faced  was :  “did 
he  know  that  it  was  wrong  ?”  It  was  Gray’s  point ;  for,  if  so,  he 
was  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Kirke  gave  as  his  opinion  that 
owing  to  the  disturbance  of  the  moral  sense  induced  by  this  disease 
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the  prisoner  did  not  know  that  he  was  committing  a  wrongful  act. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  against  him,  and  Faraday 
had  been  discredited. 

It  is  a  matter  upon  which  the  medical  and  legal  points  of  view 
differ  profoundly.  One  can  scarcely  wonder  that  a  jury  of  laymen 
is  apt  to  fall  back  upon  the  general  aspects  of  the  case,  and  more 
especially  those  which  reveal  a  definite  motive  for  the  crime. 

The  prisoner’s  action  had  been  prompted  by  a  perfectly  sane 
motive.  As  the  prosecution  had  pointed  out  the  murder  was  the 
logical  outcome  of  a  long  series  of  criminal  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  accused.  Mr.  Watson  remained  convinced,  Gertrude  Holden 
was  confirmed  in  her  bad  opinion  of  the  medical  profession,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Fitzrogan  felt  that  he  was  getting  out  of  his  depth ;  and 
anyhow,  with  such  a  man,  it  didn’t  matter  much.  The  Judge 
stirred  uneasily  in  his  sleep  :  the  summing-up  was  not  going  to  be 
a  simple  matter. 

Various  other  witnesses  were  called  for  the  defence  :  Mr.  Barton, 
servants  from  the  Laurels,  even  the  small  caddie  had  been  unearthed. 
He  had  to  stand  on  a  stool  in  the  witness-box,  and  his  evidence 
lost  somewhat  in  assurance  owing  to  a  small  matter  of  golf  balls. 
He  didn’t  hold  with  police-court  proceedings,  but  agreed  that  he 
always  knew  the  "guv’ner”  was  a  ‘‘rum  un”. 

At  the  close  of  the  case  for  the  Defence  the  Attorney-General 
asked  for  permission  to  call  rebutting  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown.  It  was  granted. 

The  first  witness  was  Dr.  Oswald  Dalton.  He  stated  that  the 
prisoner  had  suffered  from  a  “nervous  breakdown’’  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  that  he  had  attended  him  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  were  no  signs  of  insanity.  He 
knew  the  opinion  of  the  other  medical  witnesses  and  should  not 
venture  to  dispute  the  diagnosis  of  such  eminent  authorities,  but, 
as  far  as  his  own  experience  of  the  case  went,  the  prisoner  was  sane. 

The  second  witness  called  to  rebut  the  plea  of  insanity  was  Sir 
Albatros  Bithenay.  He  always  meant  to  get  into  the  trial  and  he 
had  succeeded.  After  his  unhappy  interview  with  Faraday  he  had 
promptly  got  in  touch  with  the  prosecution. 

He  had  met  Falke  on  two  or  three  occasions  and,  from  various 
sources,  had  obtained  comparatively  recent  information  of  his 
doings.  It  was  too  good  an  advertisement  to  be  missed  ;  his  name 
would  be  in  all  the  papers  ;  his  evidence  would  be  a  matter  of  public 
interest.  “Sir  Albatros  Bithenay — the  celebrated  Harley  Street 
specialist.’’ 

He  managed  to  convince  the  prosecution  that  he  knew  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  prisoner  than  he  really  did.  Possibly  they  also 
realized  that  he  was  the  type  of  witness  likely  to  influence  a  jury. 
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Certainly  he  looked  very  impressive  in  the  witness-box  with 
his  polished  bald  head,  aquiline  nose  and  patriarchal  white  beard. 
Moreover  he  was  no  ordinary  witness  ;  he  was  Sir  Albatros  Bithenay, 
Baronet.  Nobody  in  the  Jury-box  had  heard  of  the  ancestral 
“Foods”,  so  his  glory  was  not  dimmed  by  a  knowledge  of  his  family 
history.  He  was  Sir  Albatros  Bithenay  Bart.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 
L.S.A.  The  members  of  the  jury  counted  the  letters  on  their  fingers 
and  realized  that,  even  with  the  thumbs,  there  were  too  many  to 
go  round.  It  made  the  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  of  Cecil  Faraday  look  very 
insignificant. 

Then  too,  this  witness  was  never  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say. 
His  mellow  tones  flowed  through  the  Court,  as,  reluctantly,  he  stated 
his  conviction  that  the  prisoner  was  sane.  Eccentric  .  .  .  perhaps 
.  .  .  Egotistical  .  .  .  certainly ;  ambitious  .  .  .  excitable  .  .  . 
But  not  insane !  He  had  heard  all  the  evidence,  he  had  met  the 
prisoner  on  several  occasions,  he  had  interviewed  him  in  prison, 
he  had  interrogated  patients.  In  his  opinion  the  man  was  abnormal 
in  some  ways,  but  not  insane. 

Cross-examination  could  not  shake  him,  it  beat  upon  him  like 
waves  on  a  rocky  promontory.  Nothing  could  shatter  his  com¬ 
placency  or  upset  his  conclusions.  He  was  on  his  own  ground,  the 
blood  of  his  commercial  great-grandfather  coursed  through  his 
veins.  In  Harley  Street  he  might  betray  signs  of  weakness ;  but 
here  the  spirit  of  publicity  sustained  him. 


CHAPTER  XL 

VERDICT 

In  contrast  to  the  short  closing  statements  for  the  defence  and  the 
Crown,  the  Judge’s  Charge  to  the  jury  occupied  three  hours. 

He  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  disputed  that  the  prisoner  had 
murdered  David  Mercer.  The  Defence,  however,  maintained  that, 
at  the  time  of  committing  the  act,  the  prisoner  was  insane. 

“The  law  assumes,”  he  went  on,  “that  a  man  is  prima  facie  sane. 
The  burden  of  proof  to  the  contrary  rests  with  the  Defence.  The 
medical  view  of  insanity  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  criminal 
law  which  demands  proof  of  mental  disease.” 

He  proceeded  to  expound  at  length  how  the  rules  derived  from 
the  famous  M'Naughton  case  applied  to  the  present  trial.  He 
emphasized  the  fact  that  to  establish  a  defence  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  it  must  be  clearly  proved  that,  at  the  time  of  committing 
the  act,  the  accused  was  labouring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason, 
from  disease  of  the  mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality 
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of  the  act  he  was  doing  ;  or,  if  he  did  know  it,  that  he  did  not  know 
that  he  was  doing  what  was  wrong. 

“In  the  present  case,”  he  continued,  "it  has  been  shown  that 
there  was  ample  motive  for  the  crime.  This  may  appear  to  negative 
the  suggestion  that  the  prisoner  is  insane.  I  would,  however,  point 
out  to  you  that  it  is  fallacious  to  assume  that  a  crime,  which  might 
well  be  the  deliberate  act  of  a  sane  man,  cannot  also  be  perpetrated 
by  a  madman.  A  reasonable  motive,  though  suggestive,  does  not 
rule  out  the  defence  of  insanity.  We  must  now  consider  minutely 
the  details  of  this  crime  in  their  bearing  upon  the  prisoner’s  state 
of  mind  ...” 

The  Honourable  Cedric  Montgomery  Fitzrogan  began  to  feel 
that  even  at  Eton  education  could  hardly  cope  with  this. 

But  Mr.  J  ustice  Puckle  was  an  adept  at  the  art  of  simplification. 
Slowly  and  deliberately,  point  by  point,  he  analysed  the  case.  He 
dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  had  suffered 
from  epileptiform  seizures.  He  pointed  out  that  criminal  acts 
were  sometimes  performed  in  the  period  immediately  following 
an  epileptic  attack.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  no  evidence  had 
been  produced  to  show  that  such  an  attack  had  immediately 
preceded  the  murder  of  David  Mercer. 

By  this  time  the  members  of  the  Jury  were  beginning  to  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  upon  their  powers  of  legal  perception.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  how  simple  it  all  became  when  you  took  the  trouble  to  think 
about  it ! 

“Finally,  members  of  the  Jury  ”  (with  a  start  they  braced  them¬ 
selves  for  a  last  mental  effort),  “finally,  in  deciding  upon  your  verdict 
you  must  ask  yourselves — firstly,  whether,  at  the  time  of  commit¬ 
ting  this  act,  the  prisoner  was  suffering  from  such  a  defect  of  reason, 
or  disease  of  the  mind,  that  he  did  not  know  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  act :  secondly,  if  he  knew  the  physical  nature  and  quality 
of  the  act,  was  he  suffering  from  such  a  defect  of  reason  that  he  did 
not  know  that  what  he  was  doing  was  morally  wrong,  according 
to  accepted  standards.  If  your  answer  to  either  of  these  questions 
is  in  the  affirmative  it  will  be  your  duty  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
‘guilty  but  insane.’ 

“The  medical  evidence  is  conflicting,  but  I  would  remind  you 
once  more  of  the  high  standing  of  the  two  experts  who  have  given 
as  their  considered  opinion  that  the  prisoner  is  suffering  from 
General  Paralysis  of  the  Insane — a  disease  which  destroys  moral 
sense.  On  the  other  hand  the  ultimate  decision  rests  with  you. 
You  must  weigh  the  evidence  impartially  and  discharge  your  duty 
faithfully.  Will  you  please  retire  and  consider  your  verdict.” 
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The  jiuy  retired  at  five  o’clock  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  trial. 
They  returned  to  court  at  7.45. 

To  such  an  extent  had  popular  sympathy  been  alienated  from 
the  prisoner  that,  by  many,  the  verdict  was  looked  upon  as  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion.  Considerable  surprise,  therefore,  was  felt  in  Court 
at  the  length  of  time  taken  by  the  jury  in  coming  to  a  decision. 

The  delay  was  entirely  due  to  the  stout  man  who  disliked  the 
combination  of  brown  boots  and  tail  coat.  The  dogmatism  of 
Mr.  Watson  had  stirred  him  to  fierce  antagonism,  and  the  discom¬ 
fiture  of  the  massive  doctor  in  the  witness-box  had  aroused  his 
sympathy.  Also  he  did  not  approve  of  women  serving  on  juries 
at  criminal  trials  :  he  regarded  it  as  scarcely  decent.  The  outcome 
of  these  varied  emotions  was  an  obstinate  opposition  to  whatever 
Mr.  Watson  or  Miss  Holden  put  forward.  Both  were  convinced 
that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  wilful  murder.  Miss  Holden  took 
the  medical  evidence  item  by  item  and  proved  it  to  be  contradictory 
and  worthless.  Mr.  Watson  maintained  that  the  prosecution  had 
proved  their  case  by  dragging  to  light  the  motive  of  the  crime.  It 
was  absurd  to  imagine  that,  in  a  fit  of  madness,  the  prisoner  had 
perpetrated  a  crime  which  was  so  obviously  dictated  by  common- 
sense. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  there  were  only  two  dissentients ; 
the  fat  man  and  Montgomery  Fitzrogan.  The  latter  did  not  say 
much,  but  he  did  not  signify  his  agreement.  He  seemed  more 
interested  in  studying  his  stout  companion,  who  was  recapitulating 
for  his  benefit  aU  the  points  in  Dr.  Faraday’s  evidence  which  pointed 
to  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner. 

‘‘Heart,  sir  !”  he  said,  smiting  his  stomach  a  mighty  blow.  “It’s 
always  the  same  with  us  big  men,  we’ve  too  much  heart.  That  was 
why  he  didn’t  take  his  blarsted  blood  ;  that’s  why  he  wanted  to  help 
the  poor  wee  woman.  How  can  you  expect  a  sterile  old  maid  to 
appreciate  a  thing  like  that  ?  As  for  that  bombastic  buffoon  in 
the  brown  boots,  he’s  about  as  fit  to  be  foreman  of  a  jury  as  my 
bniycock.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned  the  whole  thing  was  over 
at  the  end  of  the  first  day.  No,  sir  1  That  chap’s  mad  as  a  hatter, 
and  here  I  stay  until  they  aU  agree.’’ 

Mr.  Fitzrogan  was  worried.  He  had  been  segregated  for  quite 
long  enough,  he  wanted  to  get  home.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  It 
was  nearly  half-past  six.  For  four  days  he  had  listened  to  the  fat 
man  eating.  It  was  quite  certain  that  soon  he  would  be  getting 
hungry  again.  “I  quite  agree,’’  he  said.  “We’ll  stick  it  out — 
stay  here  all  night  if  necessary.  The  worst  of  it  is  they  won’t  give 
us  much  to  eat.” 

The  big  man  sighed.  “Let’s  go  and  talk  to  them  again,”  he 
suggested. 
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At  a  quarter  past  seven  no  progress  had  been  made.  Mr.  Watson 
had  relapsed  into  a  sullen  silence  and  Miss  Holden  was  discussing 
frocks  with  her  companion. 

“Look  here,  old  bean,”  said  the  small  man  with  the  eyeglass. 
“I  quite  agree  with  you  ;  but  it’s  just  struck  me  that  the  jolly  old 
buffer  in  the  witness-box  said  that  these  chaps  with  this  disease 
always  die.  Now,  if  he  isn’t  mad  he  deserves  to  be  hanged,  and 
if  he  is  mad  he’ll  die  in  any  case.  Besides  if  he’s  really  mad  they’ll 
reprieve  him.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  matter  very  much  either  way.” 

It  was  sheer  casuistry,  but  the  big  man  wanted  his  dinner.  He 
always  suffered  from  hunger  pains  and  imagined  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  duodenal  ulcer.  He  gave  in. 

The  shaded  lights  cast  a  mellow  radiance  from  the  white  frieze 
above  the  oak  panelling  of  the  Court.  Twilight  was  filtering  through 
the  glass  roof.  There  was  a  hush  of  suspense  as  the  Clerk  of  the 
Court  turned  to  the  jury.  The  clock  beneath  the  gallery  could  be 
heard  ticking  out  the  seconds.  The  prisoner  glanced  up  .  .  . 

Splendid  !  Splendid  !  A  firm,  even  pulse  .  .  .  just  a  mild  tonic 

“Members  of  the  jury,  have  you  agreed  upon  your  verdict  ? 
Do  you  find  the  prisoner,  Richard  Topling,  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?” 

The  prisoner  drew  himself  up  and  fingered  his  beard 
nervously. 

“Guilty  of  wilful  murder.”  The  harsh  voice  of  Mr.  Watson 
rang  through  the  Court,  like  a  challenge  to  the  powers  of  darkness. 

“You  say  that  he  is  guilty,  and  that  is  the  verdict  of  you  all  ? 

.  .  .  Richard  Topling,  you  stand  convicted  of  murder.  Have  you 
anything  to  say  why  the  judgment  of  death  should  not  be  given  you 
according  to  law  ?” 

The  prisoner  gazed  round  the  Court  until  his  eye  rested  upon 
the  splash  of  red  colour  beneath  the  sword  of  justice.  “A  dead  man, 
my  lord,”  he  mumbled.  “You  can’t  kill  a  dead  man.” 

The  heat  was  oppressive.  There  was  electricity  in  the  air. 
Throughout  the  evening  a  storm  had  been  gathering.  A  flash  of 
lightning  flickered  overhead,  followed  by  a  distant  peal  of  thunder 
.  .  .  Or,  was  it  laughter  of  the  gods  ?  A  madman  was  to  hang, 
for  a  crime  which  another  had  committed.  The  fumbling  hands 
of  human  justice  had  caught  the  culprit  at  last ;  the  spirit  of  thwar¬ 
ted  vengeance  was  appeased. 

The  lips  of  the  prisoner  moved  :  “But  you  can’t  kill  a  dead 
man,  m’lord,”  he  whispered. 

Hark  I  The  sound  of  muffled  drums ;  the  rumble  of  distant 
wheels !  .  .  .  Nearer.  .  .  .  Nearer.  ...  A  blinding  flash — a 
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woman’s  cry — a  crash,  which  shook  the  massive  building  and 
echoed  through  the  crowded  Court. 

It  was  close  behind  him  now ;  the  chariot  of  Fate  was  at  his 
heels ;  the  hands  of  Simon  Flint  were  at  his  throat.  A  clever  one, 
old  Simon — he  had  trapped  his  murderer  at  last. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

SIC  TRANSIT 

The  verdict  did  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  Bob  Ferrow.  Day  by 
day  he  had  fought  for  his  place  amongst  the  sordid  crowd  of  sen¬ 
sation  hunters  who  haunt  a  criminal  trial.  In  the  circumstances 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  seek  a  privileged  place  in  the  body  of 
the  Court. 

He  had  heard  aU  the  evidence ;  he  had  witnessed  the  discom¬ 
fiture  of  Cecil  Faraday  ;  he  knew  far  more  about  the  prisoner  than 
any  of  the  witnesses  except  Hetty.  But  from  the  time  of  that 
damning  opening  statement  by  the  Crown  he  knew  that  there  could 
only  be  one  verdict. 

Youth  is  apt  to  be  unmerciful  and  he  had  never  liked  the  man. 
Even  if  he  were  mad,  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  the  act  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  his  character  as  revealed  in  the  evidence.  For  the 
sake  of  the  girl  he  loved.  Bob  had  been  willing  to  fight  to  the  bitter 
end ;  but,  with  the  revelation  of  her  husband’s  character,  the  idol 
was  shattered  never  to  be  re-established.  It  did  not  much  matter 
what  happened  to  the  man  after  that — indeed,  better  to  hang  him 
and  have  done  with  it.  A  criminal  lunatic  asylum  would  be  nearly 
as  bad  and  could  only  prolong  the  agony. 

But,  with  the  sentence,  he  had  suddenly  realized  that  he  would 
be  free  to  marry  Hetty.  It  was  a  beastly  thought  at  such  a  time, 
only  redeemed  by  the  fact  that  it  was  inspired  by  an  overwhelming 
desire  for  the  happiness  of  the  girl  he  loved.  He  knew  that  she 
had  never  had  a  chance  in  life ;  even  the  delusion  of  her  marriage 
had  been  a  struggle  with  the  obvious — ^her  eyes  had  told  him  that, 
when  they  first  met.  Her  loyalty  to  her  husband  had  always 
seemed  to  him  pathetic  :  now,  in  the  revelation  of  the  man’s  real 
character,  it  became  an  obscene  farce.  He  would  be  better  dead, 
and  a  rope  was  his  just  reward,  mad  or  sane. 

Bob  knew  that  Hetty  had  not  returned  his  love,  it  had  been  a 
one-sided  affair.  But  Youth  is  a  time  of  optimism  and,  with  the 
main  obstacle  removed,  he  was  confident  of  his  power  to  win  her. 
Always  she  had  liked  and  trusted  him,  some  day  it  would  be  something 
more.  He  had  found  congenial  work  with  an  old  college  friend  in 
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a  flourishing  preparatory  school  on  the  South  Coast ;  one  day, 
perhaps,  he  would  be  able  to  buy  a  partnership.  She  would  forget : 
they  would  all  forget,  for  life  was  only  just  beginning. 

Of  course  it  was  all  wrong  according  to  the  standards  of  his 
religion.  But,  with  the  abandonment  of  clerical  attire,  something 
had  crept  into  his  character,  something  foreign  to  his  nature.  He 
had  become  less  simple,  things  were  not  so  obvious,  he  was  more 
inclined  to  analyse  and  criticise.  It  was  only  reaction,  the  scandal 
had  hit  him  hard  ;  but  he  was  of  the  right  stuff,  and,  when  he  had 
recovered  his  feet  again,  it  would  still  be  the  old  Bob  Ferrow  grown 
to  tougher  manhood. 


For  Hetty  the  trial  seemed  the  end  of  all  things.  Her  life  had 
fallen  to  pieces.  She  had  built  her  house  neither  on  rock  nor  on 
sand  but  on  a  foul  quagmire.  Her  whole  being  was  polluted,  body 
and  soul  were  defiled.  She  owed  her  reason  to  Mary  Elworthy 
who  watched  over  her  during  the  critical  and  hopeless  weeks  that 
followed  the  trial.  Mary  had  never  had  a  child  of  her  own  ;  it  had 
always  been  a  regret  deep  down  in  her  loyal  heart.  In  Hetty  she 
found  something  which  filled  the  gap,  and  on  her  she  lavished  all 
the  pent  up  affection  of  the  barren  years. 

In  due  course  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Richard  Topling  came  before 
the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  No  fault  could  be  found  with  the 
direction  of  the  jury  or  with  the  verdict.  The  appeal  was  dismissed. 


The  lengthening  days  of  spring  dragged  on  towards  the  date 
fixed  for  the  execution.  Possibly  the  prisoner  realized  what  was 
in  store  for  hiniT"  If  so,  he  showed  no  sign  of  fear ;  rather  was  he 
the  chief  actor  in  a  great  drama.  He  was  genial  and  condescending 
to  those  who  looked  after  him  ;  seriously  concerned  about  the  phy¬ 
sical  condition  of  the  prison  chaplain,  for  whose  benefit  he  worked 
out  a  complicated  and  wholly  unintelligible  diet-sheet.  He  reverted 
to  his  old  habit  of  collecting  strange  objects — bits  of  food  or  paper — 
which  he  secreted  in  cunning  hiding-places  in  his  cell  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  his  warders.  Even  the  muscular  weakness  and  mental 
lethargy,  which  had  been  creeping  over  him,  disappeared  during 
those  last  few  days.  He  had  realized  that  it  was  no  use  acting  any 
longer,  they  thought.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  some 
vague  foreboding  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  his  waning  powers. 

Public  opinion  was  intensely  hostile ;  the  Home  Ofi&ce  was 
occupied  with  fresh  devices  for  curbing  the  national  taste  for  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  medical  evidence  was  inconclusive  and  the  history  of 
the  case  proved  the  man  to  have  been  a  confirmed  criminal.  There 
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was  no  question  of  a  reprieve.  He  had  no  friends,  and  those  who 
perforce  had  supported  him  at  the  trial  were  glad  to  wash  their  hands 
of  the  whole  business. 

A  handful  of  morbid  sightseers  collected  outside  the  prison  gates 
on  the  fateful  morning.  It  was  pelting  with  rain.  As  a  clock 
chimed  the  appointed  hour,  the  men  took  off  their  shabby  caps  and 
an  old  woman  crossed  herself.  After  a  short  time,  as  nothing  hap¬ 
pened,  they  all  shuffled  away  home  again.  It  was  very  wet. 


But  Richard  Topling  had  cheated  the  gallows  after  all.  An 
hour  before  the  time  fixed  for  his  execution  he  was  seized  with 
another  fit.  The  warders  did  their  best,  the  prison  doctor  was 
summoned.  But,  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  prisoner  died  on  the  floor 
of  his  cell  within  a  few  yards  of  the  scaffold. 


CHAPTER  XLII 

FIVE  YEARS  LATER 

Cedarslake  is  more  than  five  years  older,  but  the  Rev.  C5TUS 
Elworthy  is  still  vicar  there. 

When  a  man  has  passed  the  fifty  mark  and  does  his  daily  work, 
without  standing  on  his  head  in  the  pulpit  or  playing  a  trombone 
in  the  churchyard,  bishops  are  inclined  to  leave  him  alone.  If  he 
wants  to  leave,  he  can  perhaps  exchange  with  somebody  else  over 
fifty. 

But,  if  church  preferment  had  passed  him  by,  Cyrus  was  not 
unhappy.  He  still  had  Mary,  and  stfll  continued  to  take  pleasure 
in  his  own  jokes.  The  stipend  had  increased  by  £^o  too,  which 
made  a  difference.  How  the  stipend  had  increased  he  did  not 
attempt  to  solve  :  he  had  prayed  for  some  slight  increment  and  had 
an  implicit  faith  in  the  financial  integrity  of  Providence. 

And  it  was  Christmas  Day. 

He  came  in  stamping  his  feet  and  swinging  his  arms,  for  it  was 
cold  outside,  and  he  had  just  returned  from  early  service. 

“The  sort  of  day  when  good  King’ Wenceslas  looked  out,  my 
dear.  Most  appropriate.  Ha !  Ha !” 

Mary  smiled.  “Yes.  We  haven’t  had  snow  at  Christmas  for 
years.  Not  since  that  terrible  winter.” 

“The  year  of  the  murder  ?  Hetty  was  at  the  early  service  to¬ 
day.” 

“We  mustn’t  forget  her  party  this  evening.” 

Cyrus  nodded.  He  was  warming  his  hands  at  the  fire. 
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“Guess  who’ll  be  there.” 

He  pondered.  “Cicely  and  little  John.” 

“Somebody  else.” 

“Not  ...” 

“Yes,  Bob.” 

“But  he  hasn’t  seen  her  since  the  trial.” 

“No.  She  always  refused  to  let  him  come.” 

“Then,  why  to-day  ?” 

“You  dear  old  simpleton.” 

"Ah.  Yes,  I  had  forgotten  for  the  moment.” 

“If  you  don’t  get  on  with  your  breakfast  you  won’t  have  time 
to  run  through  your  sermon  before  church.” 

"Running  through  a  sermon  seems  about  as  bad  as  murdering 
an  anthem.  Ha,  ha  !” 

Cyrus  was  in  a  festive  mood.  Mary  had  made  him  silk  pyjamas 
for  a  Christmas  present.  Moving  with  the  times  !  He  had  always 
tried  to  keep  up  with  things  ’since  Bob  Ferrow  had  taught  him  the 
value  of  Sunday  newspapers. 


Hetty  walked  slowly  up  the  drive  to  The  Dell.  Her  footsteps 
made  no  sound  on  the  white  carpet,  for  more  snow  had  fallen  during 
the  night.  It  hung  in  broad,  drooping  festoons  from  the  larches 
and  formed  a  silver  shroud  for  the  evergreens. 

She  fumbled  in  her  bag  for  the  latch-key.  On  the  door  was  a 
neat  brass  plate,  “The  Handley  Home”.  She  smiled.  She  often 
smiled  when  she  looked  at  that  plate — people  had  been  so  shocked 
at  the  idea.  Nobody  had  understood,  and  it  wasn’t  very  easy  to 
explain.  Some  had  even  remonstrated,  when  she  said  she  was  going 
to  turn  The  Dell  into  a  home  for  mentally  defective  children.  It 
would  be  letting  the  district  down.  Besides,  cripples,  or  blind  or 
rheumatic  children  would  be  so  much  cleaner  and  nicer. 

She  had  never  explained  to  anyone  except  Mary.  Defective 
children  were  not  always  easy  to  manage ;  often  they  were  very 
difficult ;  they  required  a  great  deal  of  looking  after.  She  knew 
that.  But  they  got  very  little  out  of  life ;  they  were  unwanted,  a 
disgrace  or  a  nuisance.  Parents  were  often  glad  to  get  rid  of  them. 
In  a  proper  home  they  could  be  trained  for  some  useful  work. 

But  nobody  could  understand  why  she  called  it  “The  Handley 
Home”.  It  only  perpetuated  the  memory  of  things  which  were 
better  forgotten. 

Hetty  had  changed.  She  was  stronger  and  more  self-reliant. 
Also  she  was  beautiful,  with  the  calm,  still  beauty  of  a  forest  pool 
in  the  moonlight.  People'  acknowledged  that,  even  when  they 
disapproved  of  the  things  she  did.  But  it  was  not  her  beau'ty  or 
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her  strength  that  impressed  strangers  :  it  was  the  fact  that  she  was 
obviously  happy.  Those  who  knew  her  history  were  surprised  at 
that ;  sometimes  they  thought  it  was  scarcely  decent  for  her  to 
be  so  happy — it  betrayed  a  callous  disposition.  Mrs.  Danbeny- 
Jones  had  said  so,  often  ;  but  nobody  took  much  notice  of  her  now. 
The  story  of  the  bank-book  had  filtered  out  and  Cedarslake  had 
passed  judgment. 

Hetty  went  into  the  long  room  where  they  were  all  at  breakfast. 
A  curious  medley,  her  family  !  Children  with  red  faces,  snub  noses 
and  slanting  eyes ;  children  with  big  heads  almost  too  heavy  for 
their  frail  bodies  to  support ;  children  with  small  pointed  heads  ; 
children  who  prattled  ;  children  who  made  strange,  animal  noises  ; 
children  who  frowned  distrustfully  ;  children  who  smiled  vacantly 
at  the  gracious  lady  who  was  always  gentle.  - 

She  had  become  accustomed  to  their  ways,  knew  what  they 
wanted  to  say,  anticipated  their  needs,  comforted  them  in  their 
petty  troubles.  It  was  the  secret  of  her  happiness.  Everything 
must  be  bright — pretty  nurses,  fiowers,  pictures,  toys — it  was  the 
background  of  the  training  she  provided  for  them. 

She  smiled  as  she  closed  the  door.  “Out  of  evil,  good,”  she 
murmured.  "It’s  the  only  way.” 

And  this  afternoon  they  were  to  have  their  Christmas  party — 
a  tree,  games,  music  ...  all  the  things  that  ordinary  children 
had.  And  Bob  was  coming  !  In  some  ways  it  was  disturbing, 
for  long  ago  he  had  loved  her.  That  scene  at  The  Laurels,  just 
before  the  murder,  was  still  fresh  in  her  mind.  She  wanted  to  see 
him  again,  to  see  what  sort  of  a  man  he  had  grown  into. 

Often  she  read  of  his  doings  in  the  papers,  for  he  still  played 
half-back  for  England.  But  he  was  less  quick  on  the  ball,  he  was 
losing  that  elusive  side-step  which  had  helped  towards  so  many 
tries.  Probably  it  would  be  his  last  season.  And  Elaine  !  Hetty 
would  have  been  more  than  human  if  she  had  not  wondered  a  little 
about  Elaine. 

After  breakfast  she  went  into  the  big  schoolroom  where  the 
Christmas  tree  stood  in  solitary  grandeur.  A  dead  thing,  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tree,  by  daylight !  Like  the  clowns  in  a  Circus  procession. 
It  wanted  stage  effects — sparkle,  glitter,  and  mysterious  shadows 
all  around. 

She  touched  an  electric  switch  and  the  tree  sparkled  and  shone 
with  a  hundred  tinted  bulbs.  But  the  sunlight  killed  them,  it 
hates  pretence. 

With  a  book  in  her  hand  she  walked  solemnly  round  the  tree, 
ticking  off  the  various  items  as  she  came  to  them.  They  loved 
sound,  these  children  !  She  made  a  wry  face  as  she  realized  the 
inevitable  pandemonium  which  must  follow  this  lavish  distribution 
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of  musical  instruments — squeakers,  drums,  trumpets  ...  A  toy 
aeroplane  for  little  John  Faraday !  She  sucked  her  pencil.  Was 
he  old  enough  ?  Cicely  was  leaving  the  baby  at  home,  but  that 
fluffy  ball  was  the  very  thing. 

She  smiled  when  she  thought  of  that  baby.  It  was  so  like  its 
father  ;  aU  soft  plumpness,  creases  and  smiling  benevolence.  Cecil 
Faraday  1  She  could  never  have  run  the  home  without  her  hono¬ 
rary  medical  adviser.  Cicely  had  made  a  good  bargain,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  she  was  happy. 

Good  of  them  all  to  come.  She  had  set  her  heart  on  having 
it  on  Christmas  day,  starting  at  five  and  ending  at  seven  so  that 
they  could  aU  get  home  again  in  time  for  dinner. 

The  Ferrows  were  to  come  at  four  o’clock.  It  was  a  long  jour¬ 
ney,  and  she  wanted  to  have  them  all  to  herself  for  tea.  Hetty  was 
human,  she  was  curious  to  see  Elaine — ^perhaps  a  little  jealous  too, 
for  she  had  very  nearly  loved  Bob  Ferrow.  Elaine  was  fair.  He 
had  told  her  that  at  the  time  of  the  engagement.  She  was  glad  that 
he  had  not  chosen  a  dark  girl. 

Five  minutes  before  the  appointed  time  she  was  waiting  for  them 
in  the  small  room  which  she  reserved  for  her  own  use.  There  was 
a  bright  coal  fire,  crackling  and  spluttering  in  the  hearth.  Modem 
heating  devices  had  won  the  day  at  the  Dell,  but,  in  her  own  domain, 
she  refused  to  yield.  In  this  room  she  could  do  as  she  liked  ;  every¬ 
where  else  the  children  came  first.  She  could  hear  steps  in  the 
passage. 

“Mr.  Ferrow,  ma'am.”  .  .  .  And  it  was  five  years. 

She  saw  him  just  as  he  was  when  they  first  met  at  that  memor¬ 
able  tea-party  at  the  Vicarage.  He  had  not  changed  at  all — the 
curly  brown  hair,  blue  eyes  and  battered  nose. 

"Bob !” 

He  came  forward,  hesitating. 

"Yes,”  she  said.  "You  may.” 

He  kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 

"But  where’s  Elaine  ?”  For  a  moment  she  had  forgotten  all 
about  Elaine. 

"She  c  .  .  .  couldn’t  c  .  .  .  ome.  She’s  n  .  .  .  ot  been  very 
fit  lately  and  I  didn’t  care  to  risk  the  1  .  .  .  long  motor  ride.” 

"I  am  sorry.” 

He  blushed  furiously.  "B  .  .  .  but  it’s  all  right.  We  are 
ever  so  pleased.” 

"She  must  come  some  other  day.” 

Hetty  pushed  the  kettle  back  on  the  trivet  and  waited  for  the 
water  to  bod.  Then  she  made  tea. 

“Why  did  you  never  let  me  come  ?”  he  asked. 

"Because  I  was  afraid.” 
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‘‘Afraid  ?” 

“Yes  ;  there  was  work  for  me  to  do,  and  I  could  never  have  given 
what  you  wanted.  Do  you  remember  a  question  I  once  asked  you 
about  the  marriage  service  ?” 

“Yes.  But  I  don’t  understand.” 

“Nobody  does.  In  these  times  how  could  they  ?  One  would 
have  to  know  the  conditions  of  my  childhood  in  this  house,  too. 
Handley  was  a  bad  man ;  I’m  not  a  fool,  I  know  that.  But  mar¬ 
riage  caught  me  at  an  impressionable  time  and  I  accepted  the  con¬ 
ditions  without  reservation.  The  fact  that  it  turned  out  all  wrong 
did  not  seem  to  make  any  difference.  That  was  why  I  dared  not 
let  you  come,  for  you  might  have  made  me  change  my  mind.” 

“But  surely  .  .  .  love  ...” 

“You  would  only  have  had  the  dregs.  Some  day  I  knew  that 
Elaine  would  come  along.” 

“And  this  Home  is  expiation  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Sometimes  it  seems  one  may  be  able  to  do 
something.” 

She  pointed  to  two  oil  paintings  hanging  on  the  wall  facing  the 
window.  They  were  sea-scapes  by  Arthur  Meadows. 

One  was  called  “In  Distress  Off  Filey” — a  grim  picture  of 
wind  and  storm — a  wrack-strewn  shore ;  black  clouds  blotting  out 
the  far  horizon ;  mountainous  waves  crashing  upon  the  jutting 
headland ;  a  battered  ship  driving  helpless  to  its  fate  uppn  the 
jagged  rocks.  And  the  contrasting  peace  of  that  other — “Herring 
Boats  at  Sunrise.”  Calm  and  serene,  with  a  glint  of  blue  sky 
through  the  golden  mist.  The  boats  spreading  brown  sails  before 
the  morning  breeze,  gliding  over  water,  blue-green,  shot  with  a 
streak  of  silver  light  from  the  rising  sun. 

“Good  work !” 

“Yes,  life  is  like  that,”  said  Hetty.  “It  isn’t  all  bad.” 


THE  END 
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